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TBB HANDBOOK OF BOUBBEK>U> 80IB1I0B. 

D. Afpuston & Co. lutve in press a new work for the use of 
Schools and Families, by Edwabd L. Yonum and Eltz a YouMAim 
Its object is to offisr a clear and popular scientific explanation of the 
facts, principles, and laws which all who dwell in honses are deeply 
concerned to know ; fint^ an account of the fascinating interest 
which it is capable of giving to the place of fionilj concoorse ; and 
second^ because of the immediate practical bearing which such in- 
formation has upon the conditions and course of domesdo life. The 
work is the result of laborious studj, elucidation, ond experiment^ 
and will afford a more entertaining and useful view of this impor- 
tant subject than anj other book yet offored to the pubHc. 

It will embrace several departments. 

1. Heat — Extent of its influence — its various kinds of move- 
ment — ^its phyuological effects — its sources — properties and values 
of fuel — ^various modes of producing and di£fhsing heat. 

2. Light — ^Properties and motions— supposed nature — source 
and composition of colors — ^laws of their harmonious arrangement 
—how they affect the eye— how they influence each other — artificial 
light, its various sources and properties — delicate mechanism of the 
eye — ^how it is affected by artificial light— diseases resulting— 
management of artificial light. 

8. Am — Composition — influence of eadi of its elements upon 
man — ^various sources of its impurity in the dwelling^—rate of its 
contamination there — diseases resulting fix>m impure air— its i^ 
moval, ventilation. 

4. Aj^imkkt — Composition and properties of the various ali- 
mentary substances— adulteration— culinary implements— culinary 
changes of food — ^preservation of food— phyndlogical effects and 
nutritive values of the various alimentaiy compounds. 

5. Ci^EANBiNG — ^Agents employed for the purpose— their proper- 
ties and offsets — cleansing by medianical and chemical means — air, 
water, and various other household objects. 

The above affords but a meagre sketch of the topics considered. 
The volume wUl be adapted to follow Youmans' Class-Book of 
Chemistiy in the order of study. 
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TOUBCANfiP OBBBaOAL OBAST. 

PvhliaJM 2y D. Afplktoh A Co., 8i6 ik 848 Avoiwoy, A'cw TorL 
New Edition, enlaxged and improred. 

This chart, which is adapted to the Author's Class-Booik, acoom- 
pUfihes for the first time, for chemistiy, what maps and charts have 
long done 'for geography, geology, astronomj, Ac, bj presenting a 
new and yalnable method of illustration. Its plan is to represent 
chemical compomtion to the eje bj colored diagrams, so Ibat the 
nnmerons fiusts of pr opo rtion, stroctare, and relation, which ale the 
most difficult in the science, are presented to the mind through the 
medinm of vition, and may thus be easily acquired and long retained. 
The want of sndi an aid has been long felt by the thonghtinl 
teacher, and no other scientific pnblication that has ever emanated 
from the American press has met with the imiTeisal favor that has 
been accorded to this chart It is invalnable as an asristant to 
pablio lecturers^ to teachers in class-room recitation, and for refer- 
ence in families. The new edition is five feet by ax in size, on 
beantifnl paper, and represents more than a hundred of the most 
important chemical substances, by means of nearly a thousand dia- 
grams in sixteen different colors. That it may be brought within 
the reach of schools, it is sold at the low price of Five Dollars^ 
being the cheapest chart, considering its cost, that is published in 
the United States. 



TOXnOANS' ATLAS OF OBEMZSTR7. Pbigb |2. 

The Atlas employs the same mode of illustration (m book form) 
as is employed in the " Chemical Chart." The application of the 
diagrams is here much extended, occupying thirteen plates in six- 
teen colors, and accompanied by 100 quarto pages of beautifully 
printed explanatory letter-press. It is a chart in a portable and con* 
yenient form, containing many of the latest views of the science which 
ore not found in the text-books. It is designed as an additional aid 
to teachers and pupUs, to be used in connection with the author's 
class-book, or as a review, and for individuals who are studying alone. 

(SEB CLOSE OF THIS VOLUMB.) 
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PBEFiCE. 



Thx present yolnme is designed as a popular mtrodnciioa to tha 
•tady of Ohemistrj. It aims to present tiie sabjeet in sacli a manner 
as to win the attention and engage the interest of beginners, and is 
especially adapted to the wants of thai large class, both in and ont 
of school, who would like to know something of this interesting so- 
enoe, but hare neither leisure nor opportunity to panne it in a do- 
iaOed and experimental way. As snch will necessarily be mora 
concerned to know what fiicts, principles, and results hare been ar- 
rived at by chemical researdi, than to trace the routes by whidi they 
were readied, or the operations by which they may be^ooofirmedt 
the fdilowing pages will be foond chiefly occupied with the explana- 
tion of established principles, and their application to the moat prac- 
tical and fiuniliar affiiirs of common life. 

The department of Physics, which cop^ders light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism, has been left to Natural Philosophy, where it prop- 
erly belongs and is always treated. Its introduction into Chem- 
istry involves a repetition of topics in the two branches of study ; 
anc^ in a volume of moderate size, it crowds ont much useful matter 
which ought, on no account, to be spared. A knowledge of these 
agents is of course important to the chemical student, but so is thai 
of mechanics and nmthematics. In leaving each to its appropriat* 
teadier, the example of some of our latest and best authoritiea has 
been followed. Descriptions of those chemical substances which are 
not frequently met with, as the rarer metals, are entirely omitted, 
and directions for making experiments have been much condensed. 
Experimental demonstrations, if not resorted to merely to captivate 
tne senses by their alluring brilliancy, are highly useful ; but they 
are always accompanied by the oral instructor, and should therefore^ 
to a great extent, speak for themselves. It is entirely impossibia 

1» 
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in the jiresent adyanoed state of the sdence, to embrace in a popii> 
lar Bchool-book both that infonnatian which learners generally re* 
quire and also directions for a course of experiments sufficiently mi- 
nute to be yaluable. In order, for example, to unfold with any thing 
like deamess the august part which oxygen gas phiys in the scheme 
of nature, it has been necessary to abridge the account of the rarious 
processes by which it may be prepared. Where expeziments are 
given, the lecturer will supply this branch of instruction ; where they 
are not to be had, it is superfluous. 

Space has been thus afforded to consider the practical and useful ap- 
plications of the science, in which all are interested, with greater fulness 
than is customary in text-books for schools Organic Chemistry, both 
regetable and animal, embracing much of agriculture, domestic pro- 
cesses, dietetics, the physiology of digestion and respiration, rentila- 
iioDf the effects of alcohol upon the human system, and the relations 
of the yegetable and animal world to each other, and to the atmos* 
phere, has been brought forward into that prominence which its ob 
yious importance demands. If there should eyen be found repetition 
upon some of these points, the excuse must be a desire to impress 
certain great principles deeply upon the mind, rather than to encum- 
ber it with a mass of details, which, in most cases, are forgotten as 
quickly as they are acquired. By treating of familiar things, and 
presenting &cts and truths alike yaluable and entertaining, in a style 
free, as far as possible, from technicalities on the one hand and puer- 
ilities on the other, the author has endeayored to adapt the work to 
fireside reading as well as dass-room atudy. 

There is an idea preyalent that OhemistaT- is one of those diy and 
difficult subjects which belong exdusively to professors and lecture- 
rooms, and which cannot be inyested with popular interest^ or suc- 
cessfully taught as a branch of common education. How a sdence 
which giyes law to nearly aU the processes of human industry, con- 
nects its operations with our daily experience, inyolves the conditions 
of life and death, and throws light upon the sublime plan by which 
the Creator manages the world, can be regarded as lacking the ele 
ments of uniyersal interest, it is not easy to imagine. That it is gen- 
erally looked upon as difficult, may be readily accounted for. The 
science is so recent in its development, and diemists have been so 
much occupied in the field of original research, that but little has 
been done to popularize it. Books adapted to elaborate courses of 
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ezperknental InBtrnctioD, with ezpenalTe apfjaratii% and Aowmg 
how all the &cts of the sctenoe may be ooDjBniied, haye been pat 
into th& hands of thoee who hare neither time nor means for experi- 
mentiDp with about the same propriety that the higgler mathematics 
might be introduced into common sdiook to fowify the truths of 
astronomy. That it shouhl be considered " hard" is» therefore, qnita 
natural. But to suppose there is any thing in the nature of the sub- 
ject peculiarly difficulty is an error. The fundamental laws of Cfaem 
istiy are as definite, as dear and simple, and as capable of being 
understood by juyenile minds, as those of numbers, whidi are taug^ 
in eyery primary schooL The general notion that it is, pre-eminently 
a science of hard Words and intricate i»inciples, has arisen from the 
want of those fecilities for rendering the sul^ect ludd and attraetiye 
which haye been employed with such effect in other branches of 



In order to supply this want, and place Ohemistry upon the 
layorable basis, in regard to simplification, with Geography and 
Astronomy, the Author has prepared a Chart by which the great 
principles of chemical combtnaticm, which constitute the groundwork 
of the sdence, are accurately and beautifully reivesented to the eye 
by means of colored diagrams. The numerical laws of quantity, by 
whidi all chemical combination is goyemed, are eminently adapted 
to the diagramatic method of illustration, and it seems equally natu- 
ral that a diyersity of elements in compound substances should be 
indicated by yariety of colors. In proportion as the objects of our 
inquiry are remoyed beyond direct obseryation, or, fstssa their nature^ 
dr not admit of inspection, there arises a necessity for the use of rep- 
resentatiyes and symbols. Such, in a marked degree, is the fiMt 
with Chemistry. It deals constantly with atoms, their laws, prop- 
erties, and relations, but these atoms are beyond the sphere of the 
senses, and it is as impossible to conyey a distinct idea of their hab- 
itudes without some iixm. of yisual representation, as it would the 
geographical situation of countries, or the distribution of the planetsi 
The laws of combination must be learned at the threshold of the 
subject ; and no progress can be made unless these are perfectly un- 
derstood. By the use of the Chart the acquisition of this formidable 
p(niion of the science is changed from tedious task-learning to agree- 
able pastime. The success of this method of simplifying the subject 
has not only been attested by the most distingmshed chemists and 



educators of the ooontrj, bat practically demonstrated by irameroQi 
teachers and lecturers. It majr not be improper to state that the 
Ohart was deyised while the Author was in a condition of blindness, 
during which, for a long period, he was cut off from the use of dii^ 
grams and figures as aids to study. The necessity and ralue of these 
means of iUustration were thus brought forcibly to his attention, and 
it became apparent that those who have the perfect use of yision 
lose much by not employing them more extensirely. Although 
adapted to the Chart, the present work may be used without it with 
the same adrantage as any other class-book. No pains hare been 
spared to gire the latest authentic facts and yiews of the science, and 
the most standard authorities hare been consulted in its preparatioa 
In the department of Physiological Chemistry the Author would ac- 
knowledge especial indebtedness to the labors of Professor Draper 
and Dr. Carpenter. He would also express his obligations to Dr. S. 
M. Elliott and J. R. Burdsall, Esq., for yaluable assistance in the 
preparation of the- present work. If his efforts shall have the efEect^ 
in any degree, of promoting a popular interest in Chemistry by pre- 
senting the subject in a more attractiye aspect, the Author^s 
object will hare been attained* 

Nbw Yokk, Svt. 18BL 
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INTRODJCTIOK. 



The importance of a knowledge of Chemistrj to eaeii 
person, its yalne to yarions classes of sodety, and the ne- 
cessity of making it a fundamental branch of popular edii- 
cation, will be apparent from the foUowing considerations. 

The physical system of every hmnan bdng may be looked 
upon as a chemical laboratory, in which exactly the same kind 
of changes are carried on as are produced by the working 
chemist in his shop, and by means of similar instruments ; 
the main difference bdng, that here, as elsewhere, the ope- 
rations of art are coarse and bungling compared with the 
matchless perfection of nature. The chemist iGnds it neces- 
sary to dissolve all solid substances ; that is, to bring them 
into the condition of fluids, in order to separate the various 
elements of which they may be composed. For a like rea- 
son, in order to separate the nutritious from the innutri- 
tious portions of food, it must first be dissolved or digested 
in certain cavities or vessels of the body, provided exclu- 
sively for the purpose. The chemist in his laboratory 
makes use of knives, rasps, and mortars, to cut, pulverize, 
and grind down the substances which he wishes to dissolve. 
The teeth in man perform a similar work ; the incisors (front 
teeth) cut, the molars (double teeth) crush the food which 
is to be digested within the system. The principal sub- 
stances which the chemist uses to bring solids into the state 
of solution are acids, such as vinegar and oil of vitriol ; and 
alkaliea, such as potash or soda. Precisely the same agents 
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are employed by nature in the liying laboratory. The jiiic# 
of the stomach is acid, while that pom«d into the inte^inec 
is alkaline ; and the class of foods which is not acted upon 
by one is dissolved by the other : in both cases that which 
is capable of forming blood is separated from that which is 
not. To aid and hasten chemical action, the operator stirs 
and agitates the mixtures in his vessels. For a similar pur- 
pose, to facilitate digestion, the food in the stomach is kept 
constantly in motion by a peculiar action of that organ. 

This parallel may be much further extended by those who 
are acquainted with Chemistry and Physiology ; showing that 
the animal system has for one of its great objects, to effect 
just tiie same kind of changes in matter which the demist 
produces by artificial means. 

Nor are the chemical operations of the living body carried 
on upon an insignificant scale ; thdr extent is even more re- 
markable than the nice adaptations of the mechanism by 
which they are conducted. A man of average size, in the 
course of a single year, introduces mto his system from dght 
to nine hundred pounds of solid food, above dght hundred 
pounds of oxygen gas, and three-fourths of a ton of water; 
making altogether upwards of three thousand pounds of mat- 
ter. The solid and liquid elements contained in the blood are 
carried through the lungs by means of the great drculation 
at the rate of very nearly ten pounds per minute, which is equal 
to the enormous quantity of twenty-five hundred tons m the 
course of a year. The chief object of this perpetual circulation 
of the blood is to bring it into contact with atmospheric oxy- 
gen, by which it undergoes a very important chemical change. 
To effect this, no less a quantity than twelve thousand hogs- 
heads of air are introduced into the lungs annually. Incredible 
as these statements may appear to those not familiar with the 
subject, they nevertheless rest upon numerous and accurate 
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experiments, and are amcfog the established iaetB ci ehemieal 
physiology. 

As man is thus, from necessity and by nature, a chemist, 
his bodily system bdng a chemical apparatus, and each act 
of eating, drinking, breathmg, and digestion, a chemical ex* 
periment ; and as this chemical action goes on at a rapid rate, 
involving the conditions of health and disease, and never 
ceasing for an instant from birth to death, it is certainly proper 
that he should understand something of a science of which 
he is himself so complete and wonderful an iUustraticm. Few 
subjects can compare, either in interest or importance, with 
that which informs us of what our physical bdng is com- 
posed, the character and object of those remarkable changes 
which incessantly take place within us, and the nature of 
our relations to the surrounding world. Physiology, which 
teaches the structure and uses of the various parts of the 
human body, is pursued as a regular branch of study in a 
great number of schools ; it should be in all. But phyBiol<^ 
is in a large measure dependent upon chemistry for the ex- 
planation of its principles ; and the discoveries of every sue* 
ceeding year tend to make that dependence more and m<xe 
complete. 

Chemistry possesses also great interest from its application 
to the arts of daily life. It is the object of industry in acting 
upon the outward world to produce two classes of changes 
in the materials whish it employs. The first are mechanical 
changes, which influence only Uie forms of matter, as in the 
operations of cabinet-making and cotton-spinning : the second 
are chemical changes, wrought in the nature of the substances 
used, and altering their properties, as in glass-making and 
tanning. In both these cases the changes which take place 
are governed by certain fixed principles or laws, to which 
the workman must conform if he would operate successfully. 
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The prindpleB of meckmics, taught bj natural philixophj, 
are quite generally understood ; indeed, as this science eon* 
aiders onljr the relations of mauea of matter which readilr 
strike the senses, it was very naturally investigated earlier^ 
and has always been a more popular study than Chemistry> 
which inquires only conoeming the relations of inviHble atamt. 
Yet the laws which control chemical action are as unchange- 
able as those which hold the planets in their places ; every 
kind of matter is subject to them, and no vocation in which 
they are concerned can be pursued to the best advantage 
unless they are clearly understood. The feuiner, the miner, 
the metalurgist, the paper-maker, the bleacher, the dyer, the 
druggist, the soap-manufacturer, the painter, and innumerable 
other craftsmen, are constantly acting upon chemical sub- 
stances — constantly dealing with chemical laws — and hence, 
it is clear, require to know what they are. The greatest 
economy of process and perfection of product can only be 
obtained where i^lie principles of a manufacture are distinctly 
comprehended. In such case the skilful operator is enabled 
to work mth the natural laws, and not against, or regardless 
of them. It is said that in civil afiiairs it is always best to 
keep the law on our side, but in dealing with nature this is 
vastly more important ; because when natural laws are vio- 
lated there is no such thing as escaping the penalties. 

A most instructive illustration of the effect of n^lecting 
chemical principles, while those of mechanics are th<MX>ughly 
understood and applied, is afforded by the. present conditi(Hi 
of the United States Capitol at Washington. The architect- 
ural beauty and mechanical excellence of that edifice are 
well known ; but the freestone (sandstone) of which it is con< 
structed was selected- without due attention to its chemical 
and physical properties, and is totally unfit for its purpose, 
being rapidly acted upon and crumbled tb dust by the dbmmod 
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ttmospheric agents. This destnictive process Las been par- 
tially arrested b7 the free use of paint ; but the Secretaiy of 
the Interior has informed Congress that this expedient is 
beffectual, and that unless sdentiiic men come to the rescue, 
and invent some new preparation^ which, by bdng applied to 
the stone, shall completely protect it from the action of the 
air, the whole structure will be reduced to a mound of sand 
in oM'fifih the time that it would last if built of common 
marble.* It is thus seen that chemical principles are inyolved 
even in avocations most purely mechanical ; so that the best 
reasons exist for making them objects of univ^isal study. 

Among the various occupations which require a knowledge 
of this sdence to be successfully carried on, that most noble, 
useful, and universal of all human pursuits, agriculture, 
stands prominent. The farm is a great laboratory, and all 
those changes in matter which it is the farmer's chief business 
to produce are of a chemical nature. He breaks up and 
pulvenzes his soil with plough, harrow, and hoe, for the 
same reason that the practical chemist powders his minerals 
with pestle and mortar; namely, to expose the materials 
more perfectly to the action of chemical agents. The field 
can only be looked upon as a chemical manufactory ; the air, 
soil, and manures are the farmer's raw materials, and the 
various forms of vegeta!ion are the products of manufacture. 
The farmer who raises a bushel of wheat, or a hundred weight 
of flax, does not fabricate them out of nothing ; he performs 
no mu-aculous work of creation, but it is by taking a certain 
defimte portion of his raw material and converting it into new 
substances through the action of natural agents ; just as those 
substances are again manufactured in the one case into 
bread, and in the other into cloth. When a crop is removed 

* The United States Pintent Office and Treasury Building aw ooostracted of the 
maieriaL 
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from the field, certain substances are taken away fr<»n the 
ground which differ with different kinds of plants ; and if the 
flEuiner would know exactly what and how much his field 
loses by each harvest, and how in the cheapest manner that 
loss may be restored. Chemistry alone is capable of giving 
him the desired information. To determine the nature and 
properties of his soil, its adaptation to yarious plants, and 
the best methods of improving it ; to economize his natural 
sources of fertility ; to test the purity and value of commercial 
manures, and of beds of marl and muck ; to mingle composts 
and adapt them to special crops ; to improve the quality of 
grains and fruits ; to rear and feed stock, and conduct the 
dairy in the best manner, farmers require a knowledge of this 
science. Nor can they, as a class, much longer afford to be 
without it ; for it has always been found that the appHcation 
of scientific principles to any branch of industry puts power 
into the hands of the intelligent to drive ignorance from the 
field of competition; so that as discoveries multiply, and 
information is diffused, those farmers who decline to inquire 
into the principles which govern their vocation, or who prefer 
the study of politics to that of agriculture, will have occasion 
to groan more deeply than ever over the unprofitableness of 
their busmess. 

As agriculture in this country has no established system 
of collegiate education, such as is possessed by the other pro- 
fessions, the rudiments of those sciences upon which it 
depends should be communicated to the young in common 
schools and academies throughout the land. It is not 
expected that Chemistry can be taught in a fiill and com- 
plete manner in ordinary schools; but very much of its 
general principles may and should be inculcated there, so that 
if higher advantages are not subsequently afforded to the 
pupp, he will be enabled to pursue the subject privately, in 
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whatever application of it his buoneas maj chance to re* 
quire. 

There are also potent reasons why Chemistrj should bt 
embraced in a liberal system of mercantile education. The 
extent to which a vast Tariety of commerdal articles are adul* 
teratedy for fraudulent piurposes, and thus greatly depreda- 
ted in value, is little suspected by those unacquainted with the 
fact&. These gross impositions upon the public cannot be 
arrested by penal enactments ; the <xdy eflfectnal way of pre- 
venting them, or of sheltering the community from tiieir 
effects, is for the merchant to possess himself of the necessa- 
ry knowledge to determine between spurious and genuine 
articles. 

It is eminently proper also that Chemistry should be taught 
to girls. In the present arrangements of society, domestio 
duties, either by supervision or direct performance, devolve 
chiefly upon females ; and household operations, such as the 
cookmg and preparation of food for the table, the preserva- 
tion of fruits and meats, and the various processes of clean- 
sing, can ouly be best performed when the principles of 
Chemistly are well understood. It is also worthy of consid- 
eration, whether substantial information upon this subject 
might not be beneficially substituted for much of that trivial 
knowledge which is imparted in fashionable female educaticm* 

But beades those more palpable benefits which spring from 
the application of Chemistry to daily business, there are others 
coimected with the mind itself, vrbach deserve to be noticed 
in this place. The superiority of the natural sdences over 
all other objects of study, to engage the attention,, and awaken 
the interest of pupils, is conceded as a fact of experience by 
the ablest teachers. This cannot be otherwise ; for the infi< 
nite wisdom of the Creator is nowhere so perfectly displayed* 
IS in the wonderful adaptation which exists between the 
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joung unperverted mind, and the natural world with whick 
it is encompassed. 

On one hand there is the realm of nature, endless in the 
variety of its objects, indescribable m its beauty, inmmtable 
in its order, boundless in its beneficence, and ever admini- 
ble in the simplicity and harmony of its laws ; on the other, 
there is the young intellect, whose earliest trait is curiosity, 
which asks numberless questions, pries into the reason of 
things, and seeks to find out their causes as if by the spon- 
taneous promptings of instinct The study of nature is 
therefore the most congenial employment of the opening 
mind, and one of its purest sources of pleasure. Every fisict 
that is learned becomes a key to others ; every progres^ve 
step discloses wonders previously unima^ed. The more 
we acquire, the greater is our desire to learn, while each ad- 
vance multiplies the sources of delight instead of exhaustang 
them. 

But the advantages of studying the natiutd sciences are by 
no means confined to the interest or enthusiasm which they 
are capable of exciting. They are also eminently fitted to 
train the mind to habits of careful observation ; to teach it 
discrimination in deciding upon evidence, caution in forming 
opinions, method in study ; to discipline it to patient and per- 
severing effort, and store it with valuable knowledge. And 
yet, in our current systems of instruction, how frequently is 
the mind cut off from the glorious works of Almighty power, 
and directed to the crude and imperfect performances of 
man! how often does the bright volume of Creation, ''writ- 
ten," to use the impressive words of Lord Bacon, '' in the only 
language which hath gone forth to the ends of the world 
xmaffected by the confusions of Babel," remain a sealed 
book, while the youthful mind is inflated with fictitious 
learning, or occupied in acquiring the least valuable kinds of 
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infonnation! It is not to be foi^gotten, that so long as men 
neglected the study of nature, despised experiment, resorted 
to fanciful theories for the explanation of all natural occur* 
rences, and wasted their energies in aimless and sterile spec- 
tdations, society remained in a condition of barbarism, and 
learning was onljr an emptjr boast> a something of which the 
great mass of mankmd knew absolutely nothing, and which 
was of little service to those who possessed it. But when at 
length men became the students of nature, when they began 
to appreciate the significance of her facts, and to search for 
them with earnestness, then came the knowledge which put 
stagnant society in motion, which conferred power upon the 
masses to eleyate and improve their condition. Then came 
the discoyery of the New World, of the art of printing, of the 
telescope, the microscope, the steam-en^e, the chronome- 
ter, the power-loom, the steamboat, the locomotive, the elec- 
tric telegraph, the daguerreotype, and ten thousand other 
inventions in all the departments of human activity ; and 
which constitute but the be^nning of what yet remains to 
be done. The benign results which thus flow from the study 
of natural science, are in an eminent degree characteristic of 
Chemistry. Its principles are of universal import, of the ut- 
most breadth of practical application, and are involved m all 
the vicisffltudes of being which we daily contemplate around 
us. And in acquainting ourselves with them, we may not 
only gain a deeper and clearer insight into the wonders of 
existence, but we shall likewise obtain the most striking 
proofs of the wisdom of the Great Maker of the Universe. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



NATURE OF THE SOIENOE. 

1. Thx creation hj which we are surrounded can onlj oa 
understood in aU its parts bj that Omniscient Being who is 
its author. The mind of man is capable of leammg a great 
deal about it, but it cannot comprehend the whole ; because 
its powers are limited, while the works of God are faifinite. It 
has been found necessary, in exploring the domain of nature, 
to cut it up, or parcel it out into sections ; in order that each 
mind, by bdng confined to a field within the range of its ca- 
pacities, may observe and study to the best advantage. 

2. The vast realm of natural knowledge thus becomes 
marked out into divisions, which are known as the depart- 
ments or branches of natural science. Our knowledge upon 
the subject of %ht, for example, forms the sdence of Optics; 
the science of Geology treats of rocks ; Botany^ of plants ; 
Anatomy, of the structure of the body, and Pathology of its 
diseases ; Astronomy , of the stars ; Meteorology ^ of the weath- 
er; and Zoo2(>9y, of animals. These distinctions, it is to be re- 
membered, do not exist in nature, for there aU is linked and 
blended into one great S3rstem. They are entirely artificia], 
and created only for convenience of study. 

In itadyiog the natonl world, why !■ it a o c oMa ry to divlda it into pailt c( 
ftctioniT 
What an 0i6m di?iiloai oalled? An fh^ nttonl or artUlcialT 
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3. If now you ask the geolog^t whether all forms of rotki 
are made up of the same kind of substance, or why lime- 
stone grows lighter in the fire, while soapstone remains un- 
changed, and coal disappears ; or if jou seek to know of the 
zoologist why the various parts of a young animal cannot be 
formed out of water as well as milk ; or if you inquire of the 
botanist of what materials plants are formed, and why they 
will not all grow equally well upon the same soil ; or if you 
demand of the patholog^ why pure air is healthful, while 
impure air produces disease — ^they will all tell you that they 
cannot answer these questions without calling in the aid of 
another science, upon which each depends ; and that science 
is Chemistht. 

4. It is the province of Chemistry to investigate the prop- 
erties and relations of the atoms or pardcles of which all 
matter is composed. It teaches us of what the various sub- 
stances in nature, the earth, the ocean, the air, the trees and 
plants, our own bodies, and those of all animals, are made. 
It shows us the nature of the changes which these substan- 
ces are constantly undeigoing, the number and properties of 
their elements, and the laws which govern their union and 
separation : in a word, it embraces the study of all kinds of 
matter in nature which are accessible to man. 

5. Chemical Elements, — ^The globe upon which we live is 
made up in its various parts of several distinct lands of mat- 
ter, very unlike each other in properties, and called ample 
bodies or chemical elements. If the earth were composed 
of but one kind of substance, as iron or sulphur, there would 



How ara the diflbreni Bdenoes related to CbemistryT 

What ia the proTinoe of ChemiatrjT What Und of hiformaUoD do we gel 
ftom Chemistry? 

If the earth were composed of but one Und of matter, why ooold thero bt ■» 
roch thing as Chemistry ? 
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be no such thing as Chemisixy ; fortius science grows out of 
the relations of different sorts of matter to each other. 

6. Chemical Action, — ^These elements are subject to the 
operation of chemical forces, by which their atoms are made 
to change places, and enter into new conditions. Every per- 
son is familiar with many of these changes. Thus, polished 
iron in damp air becomes covered with mst ; sugar tmns to 
spirits, and spirits to vin^ar ; flesh putrefies and becomes 
uiofit for food; wood decays, or is burned and converted into 
invisible gas ; air, by being breathed, becomes poisonous ; 
rocks are gnawed down by the action of the atmosphere, and 
crumbled into soil ; living plants are built up apparently out 
of the dead earth; and our own bodies, nourished for a time 
on the products of vegetable growth, at length perish andMI 
to dust These are examples of what is called chemical 
action. 

7. Simple and Compound Bodies. — ^The chemist divides all 
bodies into two classes, simple and compound. Compound 
bodies are sucb as can be taken to pieces, or separated into 
parts having different properties. Simple bodies or elements 
cannot be thus separated. A compound body being made 
up of simple substances or elements, may be decomposed, 
or divided into its elementary or component parts. Thus 
brass is a compound body, and may be shown to consist of 
copper and znic ; but ndther copper nor zinc can be further 
separated : they may be ground, crushed, melted, dissolved, 
dis^pated a thousand limes, but the copper can be made to 
yield only copper, and the zinc, zinc. 

8. The true Idea of Simple Bodies. — ^It is not meant that 
all bodies now ranked as elements are certainly so, but only 



Mentioa some Ikmllar examplei of diesnioal action. 

What is the difbrenoe between aimple and ocmpound bodies? 

Whal !s the true Sdeaef an etomentaiy or simple bodjT 
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that hitherto, in our hands, and exposed to all the yarions 
agencies which we can bring to bear on them, each element 
has yielded only one kind of matter, and no more. Future 
researches may show that bodies now regarded as simple are 
really compound. Potash was for a long time thought a 
simple element, but Davy decomposed it into potassium and 
oxygen, a metal and a gas. 

0. Analysis and Synthesis, — ^Analysis consists in taking to 
pieces a compound body, to find of what elements it is com- 
posed. Synthesis is putting them together again to form a 
compound. Qualitative analysis ascertains the qualities or 
nature of the elements fonning a compound. QuantitaHih 
analysis determines the quantities of these elements. 

10. Number of the Elemenis. — ^In glancing at the vast 
diversity of natural objects, we might at first conclude that 
the elements which compose them are infinite in number, but 
this is not so. Chemists have as yet dtacovered but sixty- 
five; of these about twelve are reckoned as n(Hi-meta]lic 
bodies, and the remainder are classed as metals. Of the 
metals not more than one-third are in common use ; the re- 
maining two-thirds being so rare as to be seldom met with. 
The following table contains a list of all the elementary bodies 
at present known. Several of them have been but recently 
announced. The letters or symbols opposite each name stand 
for the substance in the new chemical language (51)* ; and the 
numbers show what quantity of each element is taken when 
it enters mto union with another (17). 

* Tb6M nomben refer to ieetioiii. 
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TABLE OF ELEMENTAEY SUBSTANCES .• 
(ThoBe In italicM are rare.) 



NAU£S OF THE £LEMeNT8 



*AlTitniniim 

Antimony (stibium) . . . 

Aridiuii^ 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine , 

Cadfrmi/m 

•Calpium , 

♦Carbon 

Gerium 

•Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt , 

Coppef (cuprum) 

Jhaymmm, 

Donarvum 

Erbium 

♦Fluorine 

GhieimMn 

Gold (aurum) ^. 

♦Hydrogen 

Hmenium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

♦Iron (ferrum) 

Zanthanium 

Lead (plumbum) 

IMhvum 

♦Magnesium 

♦Manganese , 

Mercury (hydrargyrum) 

Molvbdenum , 

Nic&el , 

Mobium 

JNoriwn 

♦Nitrogen, or A2ote 

Osmimn 

♦Oxygen 

Pawidmm 

PeU^mmi ,,, 




Al. 

Sb. 

Ar. 

As. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

B. 

Br. 

Cd. 

Ca. 

C. 

Ce. 

CI. 

Cr. 

Co. 

Cu. 

P. 

Po. 

E. 

F. 

Gl. 

Au. 

H. 

11. 

I. 

Ir. 

Fe. 

La. 

Pb. 

Li. 

Mg. 

Mn. 

Hg. 

Mo. 

Ni. 

No. 

Nr. 

N. 

Os. 

O. 

Pd. 

Pe. 



ban. 



18-69 
129*08 
f , 

68*64 
70*95 
10-90 
78-26 
55*74 
20* 

6* 
46* 
85-50 
28*15 
29*52 

I 
81*66 

? 

t 
18*70 
26*50 
98-83 

1* 

f 
126*86 
98*68 
28* 
48* 

108*56 
6-48 
12*67 
27*67 
100-07 
47-88 
29*57 

f 

? 
14- 
99*66 
8- 
53*27 

I 



* Tbe atomic mimben are from the last edition of Graham'i Ch«mlitry, and gi^ 
Jie latest correctioos. 
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NAMES OF THIS ELEMENTS. 



*PhoBpliorufl , 

Platinum 

^Potassimn (kalitim) 

Bhodvwm 

Jiu^enmm 

Selenium 

^Silicon 

Silver (argentum) 

*Sodium (natrium) , 

Strontium 

♦Sulphur 

Jhntalumj or OolumlmMn 

TeUurium 

Terbium 

77u)ri/um 

Tin (stannum) 

TUcmi/um 

Hkmgsten (Wolfram) 

Vranvum 

Vanadwm 

YUrium 

Zinc 

Zircomum 





Atonia iMi» 


STiDboU. 


twn. 




Hydrogen-L 


P. 


82-02 


Pt. 


98-68 


K. 


89* 


B. 


62-11 


Bu. 


62-11 


Se. 


89-57 


Si. 


21-85 


Ag. 


108- 


Na. 


22-97 


Sr. 


43-84 


S. 


16- 


Ta, 


92-80 


Te. 


66-14 


Tb. 


? 


Th. 


69-59 


Sn. 


68-82 


Ti. 


24-29 


W. 


94-64 


XT. 


60- 


V. 


68-55 


Y. 


82-20 


Zn. 


82-52 


Zr. 


88-62 



11. Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. — Animals and 
plants grow and continue their being by means of what are 
called Organs, as leaves, roots, lungs, stomach, <fec., and the 
products which they form are hence called Organized or 
Organic substances. The chemistry of plants and animals 
is therefore termed Organic Chemistry, On the contrary, 
minerals, water, and air are not produced by organs, do not 
grow ; and the chemistry of these substances is therefore 
called Inorganic Chemistry, This branch of Chemistry 
opens to us the study of aU the elements, and of the com- 
pounds which they form, independent of the influence of life. 
In pursuing Organic Chemistry, however, our studies are 



What are oi^^anized substances? What is Organic Chemistry? What la In* 
iirganic Chemistry ? How many elements does Inorganie Chvnistry eonsider ? O/ 
how many tfmple bodies are organic substances composed? 
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limited to about sixteen elements, which compose the entire 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, together with all the great 
rocky masses which constitute the earth's crust. 

12. These elements are marked by stars in the precedmg 
table. As they embrace the most important relations of the 
science — physidlogical, dietetical, and agricultural, together 
with numerous arts and manufactures which derive their 
material from the organic world — we shall be chiefly em- 
ployed with them in the foUowmg pages. 

13. The names of these sixteen elementary substances form 
the left column of the Chart, and they are each represented 
by a square, colored diagram. Single squares stand fo. 
simiple bodies, but when joined together they represent com- 
pounds. As a separate color is thus assigned to each ele- 
ment of a compound body, its exact composition is shown at 
a glance.* 

AFFINITY, OR CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 

14. Elementary bodies possess the property of imiting to 
form compound bodies. The power or force by which 

* Chlorine, GarboB, Sulphur, and Phoq>honi8 ve repreiented npon the Chart 
by their natural colors. Fluorine, from its supposed resemblBnoe to oxygen in 
properties, haa an analogous tint ; Nitrogen is of the color of the air (sky-biue), of 
which it is the chief ingredient Oxygen, as the sostainer of combustion, and the 
agent whidi changes the blood from a purple to a florid tint, is represented of a 
mmsoB color. The bases of the alkalies have Tarious shades of blue, correspond- 
ing to the strength of the alkalies which they form. (The alkalies restore the 
blue vegetable colors dischaiged by acid&) Alaminum, the basis of clay, is of a 
clay-color. Silicon, which is said somewhat to resemble carbon, is of a dark c(dor. 
Iron forms green-colored salt, and manganese those of a rose color. 
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this union is effected, is called chemiccd attraction, or affinity. 
Chemical attraction is exerted to draw together or unite the 
particles of matter at insensible distances. It differs from 
the attraction of grayitation, which operates upon masses, 
and at all distances. It also differs from the attraction of 
cohesion, by uniting different kinds of matter ; while cohesion 
binds together only particles of the same kind. Bain falls to 
the ground by the force of gravitation, the particles of ircn 
are united by the force of cohesion, but in lime, the atoms of 
calcium and oxygen are held together by the force of affinity. 
Of the cause of this force we know nothing, and can study 
it only by its effects, which are to produce compounds differ- 
ing totally in their properties from the elements which unite 
to form them. 

15. Chemical combination is to be distinguished from me- 
ehanical mixture. • Sand and sawdust may be intimately 
mixed, but they do not unite to form a new compound. So 
the-two gases which compose the air, nitrogen and oxygen, 
are mixed together, but not chemically combined into one 
substance. 

16. The simple bodies unite in pairs to form compoimds, 
which are termed binary, because they contain but two dif- 
ferent kinds of matter. The lines upon the Chart, converging 
foom the left column to the right, represent the affinities of 
the elements. Thus hydrogen and oxygen have an affinity 
for each other, and combine, as the lines passing from them 
show, — water being the product of their imion : pota^um 
and oxygen are also seen to unite, forming potash : the Imes 
from nitrogen and hydrogen meet at ammonia, also those 
from oxygen and sodium at soda. Compoimds formed by 



What ii the difference between ehemieal and mechanical combination ? 
Qow is afSntty repreeented upon the Chart f What does the struetore of the 
■ilea repreient? 
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ihd union of plain lines are solids ; of broken lin w» liqi^ds ; ol 
dotted lines> gases. 

LAWS OF AFFINITY. 

IT. Definite Pro2)ortion8, — Affinity is governed by several 
highly interesting laws, which constitute the groundwork of 
modem Chemistry. It is a law of affinity, that all chemical 
combination takes place in definite, unchangeable proportions 
of quantity. The gases which form water imite in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 1, by weight : 8 ounces of oxygen unite with 
1 of hydrogen to form 9 ounces of water. One ounce of 
hydrogen will not combine with 6, 7, 10, or 12 of oxygen. 
Eight to one are the proportions for pure water, at all places 
and seasons ; nor is it possible to produce it from any other 
proportion of its elements. Eight parts of oxygen unite with 
tMrty-nme of potassium to form potash, with twenty-three of 
sodium to. form soda, with twenty of calcium to form lime, and 
with twenty-eight of iron to form protoxide of iron. Analysis 
never discovers any other proportions in these compoimds. 

18. This law of definite proportions governs the formation 
of all chemical substances whatever; it is universal. All 
stones and minerals, the dirt of which soil consists, every 
vegetable product, and all parts of animal structures, consist of 
elements which are united in definite, unalterable proportions. 

19. Combining Numbers. — ^Thesc combining quantities, 
being fixed, may be expressed by permanent numbers, which 
are hence called combining numbers. Relatively, these num- 
bers are always the same, although they are written differ- 
ently upon different scales. Hydrogen, as is evident upon 

Do chemical substances combine in all proportions? What is said of thee]» 
ments of water? of potash? of soda? ofUme? of protoxide of iron? 
What is said of the extent of this law ? 
What are combining numbers ? Are they always the same ? 

3* 
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tbe Chart, combines in the smallest proportion by weight of 
any known body, and is adopted as the unit upon the seale 
generally used. Hydrogen being assumed as 1, ozygen is 8, 
sulphur 16, carbon 6, and so on; but if oxygen were taken 
as 1, the whole scale would have to be divided by eight ; or 
oxygen at 100 multiplies the scale by 12*5. 

20. This great law of Chemistry is exhibited upon the 
Chart in the clearest manner. The sizes or areas of the col- 
ored diagrams correspond to the combining numbers, and 
thus represent relative quantities to the eye. The hydrogen 
square being the smallest, the oxygen square is 8 times 
larger, the sulphur square 16, the carbon square 6, and the 
chlorine square 35 times larger. Observe that diagrams of 
the same color have exactly the same size throughout the 
Chart. This could not be otherwise, as the combining pro- 
portions are always the same. Thus, oxygen, wherever 
found, whether in an acid or an alkah', a mineral or a vege- 
table substance, is seen obeying the law of its fixed propor- 
tion ; its square is always of the same size ; and so with all 
the other elements. This great law of Chemistry, so admira- 
bly illustrated by these diagrams, gives remarkable simplicity 
to the science ; enabling the mind both to comprehend and 
to retain its facts with readiness and ease. 

21. Multiple Proportions, — ^When combination occurs be- 
tween two elements in more proportions than one, the larger 
quantities are multiples of the smaller by a whole number. 
Thus carbon and oxygen form two different compounds, 
carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. In carbonic oxide, as the 



By what method is this great law of definite proportions exhibited up<ai the 
Chart ? Why are diagrams of the same color always of the same size ? What is 
he eflbct of this law upon the acquisition of the science ? 

When the same elemenis form two or more difibrent compounds, in what 
^roportionB do th^ miite ? GiYC examples. What is said of the nitrogen and 
Mygen group ? What is this law called t 
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Chart shows, oxygen exists in but one proportion; in 
carbonic acid the quantity is doubled. In the nitrogen and 
oxygen group, we see a series of five compounds, which dif- 
fer essentially from each other in their properties. The 
amount of nitrogen is constant, but the quantity of oxygen 
varies as the numbers 8, 16, 24, 32, 40 — a simple numerical 
ratio. This is called the law of multiple proportions, 

22. When two bodies unite with each other chemically, 
the proportions which are taken satisfy their mutual afiini- 
ties, and the quantities are therefore said to be equivalent to 
each other. Thus the afiSnity of one gnun of hydrogen is 
exactly equal or equivalent to that of eight grains, of oxygen, 
or thirty-five grains of chlorine. Combining numbers are 
hence sometimes called equivalent numbers, equivalent pro- 
portions, or equivalents; they are also termed combining 
weights, atomic weights, combining proportions, <fec. The 
atomic numbers should always be associated in the mind with 
the names to which they are attached, because to the chemist 
no such thing as abstract hydrogen, oxygen, or carbon exists. 
It is of their atoms that he invariably speaks. The word hy- 
drogen signifies an atom which weighs 1, the word carbon an 
itom which weighsf 6, and the word oxygen an atom which 
weighs 8. 

23. The law of definite proportions extends to the union 
of compounds, as well as of elements. The combining pro- 
portion of a compound body is the sum of the combining 
numbers of its sevei:al elements. The combining number for 
lime is calcium 20, oxygen 8=28 : for water it is oxygen 8, 

What are chemical equivalents? What are combining nombers soi&etfmM 
called ? Why should the atomic numbers be always associated with the names to 
which they are attached? What does the chemist understand by thn words 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygen ? 

How ao we loam the combining proportions of a compound body f How 
does it appear that 37 is the number for hydrate of Ume? 
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kydrogen 1=9. When water aod newly burned lime unites 
as in the process of slaking, the quantities are therefore 9 of 
water to 28 of lime, giving 37 for hydrate of lime: thu3 each 
acid and alkali has its fixed equivalent number. It is im« 
portant that the combining numbers of the elements upon 
the Chart should be learned and remembered; the pupil 
should then be required to compute the numbers for the com* 
pounds which they form. Fractions have been omitted, 
whole numbers being more easily retted in the memory. 

24. The term gas is applied to bodies which are neither 
soUd nor liquid, but resemble air. Gases unite in definite 
proportions by hulk or volume, as well as by weight. Thus 
water is formed by one volume or measure of oxygen to 
two of hydrogen, and like simple proportions govern all 
gaseous combioations. But as weighing is the grand pro- 
cess by which all the important laws and facts of Chemistry 
have been established, and as the whole language and 
nomenclature of the science, as recognized by all chemists, 
has been conformed to results by weight, these alone are 
represented upon the Chart. Says Prof. Liebig, " The ^reat 
distinction between the manner of proceeding in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy is, that one weighs, while the other 
measures. The natiiral philosopher has applied his meas- 
^ires to nature for many centuries, but only for fifty years 
have we attempted to advance our philosophy by weighing. 
For all great discoveries Chemistry is indebted to the bal- 
ance, that incomparable instrument which gives permaaence 
to every observation, dispels all ambiguity, establishes truth, 
detects error, and guides in the true path of inductive 
science." 



What is a gas? How do gases combine? Why does not the Chart repre< 
lent oombination by Tolnme ? VHiat is said of the great distinction between 
Watural Philosophy and Chemistiy ? 
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CAUSES WHICH CONTROL AFFINITY. 

25. Bodies combine with uneqiud degrees of power, — Chein« 
cal attraction acts among different substances with different 
degrees of force. Thus carbonic acid will combine with 
soda, fomung carbonate of soda ; but if vinegar be brought 
in contact with this compound, it will drive off the carbonic 
acid, and take its place, forming acetate of soda. Again, 
the affinity of hydrochloric acid for the soda is superior to 
that of the acetic acid ; it will therefore expel it, and form a 
new substance. Kitric acid serves hydrochloric in the same 
way, and it is in turn treated in a similar manner by sul- 
phuric acid. It has been attempted to construct tables rep- 
resenting the order of affinities among different substances ; 
but so many causes disturb the play of this force, that such 
tables are of little value. 

26, Relation of Heat to Affinity, — ^Heat is the great 
antagonist of affinity. As this force draws the particles of 
matter together, heat tends to drive them asunder. By thus 
separating the atoms, and removing them beyond the sphere 
of each other's attraction, it weakens and overcomes chemi- 
cal union. But when the affinities which bind together a 
compound have been destroyed by the application of a given 
degree of heat, other affinities of a stronger kind are brought 
into action, and the elements arrange themselves into new 
combinaticms. Thus, heat destroys all organic substances, 
but at' the same time other compounds are fonned, which 



Is the force of chemical attractiTa equal among all 'eubstanoes? How does 
yinegar affect carbonate of soda? Why does hydrochloric acid destroy this com 
pound? What acid expels the hydrochloric? What the nitric? Why are tablet 
showing the order of affinities of little Yalne ? 

How does neat OTercome chemical nnion ? When heat destroys the affinitiei 
of a compound, what follows ? 
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resist the decomposing power of combusUon. Heat, bj 
melting solid substances, and thus bringing them into a state 
of liquidity (29), also calls new affinities into exercise, as in 
gla^-making (296, 303). 

27. Influertce of Light. — ^Light exerts a powerful agency 
in modifying affinity. Hydrogen and chlorine gases min- 
gled together in the dark do not unite ; but if brought into 
the sunshine they combine explosively. The daguerreotype 
process depends upon the chemical action of light, exerted 
upon metallic plates coated with yarious substances. light 
is also the great agent which controls the growth of yegeta- 
tion, as all vegetable fabrics are built up imder its direct in- 
fluence (329). 

28. Effect of Electricity, — ^Affinity is also controlled by 
electricity, which by many is supposed to be the basis of 
all chemical action. Atoms which are attracted together 
are assumed to be in different electrical states, as opposite 
electricities are known to attract each other. If two slips of 
different metals have their lower ends dipped into an acid, 
corrosion (chemical action) immediately takes place ; and if 
their upper ends are connected, either by being inclined 
together or by a third slip of metal, an electrical current is 
created. This is called a simple voltaic circuit, and involves 
the principle of the galvanic battery. Electrical currents are 
among the most powerful means of producing chemical de- 
composition. 

29. Cohesion, — ^As affinity only takes place among par- 
ticles of different kinds of matter at iosensible distances (14), 



What is said of the efRect of light upon afBnity ? Upon what does the da 
gnerreotype process depend ? How does light influence vegetation ? 

How is electricity sapposed to act in controlling chemical action T in tht 
voltaic drcoit and galvanic battery, to what is the electrical corrent due ? 

Why is cohesion opposed to chemical action? How is cohesion best over 
<«uiin? 
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cohesion, which holds together atoms of the same kind in 
masses, must be opposed to chemical action. Substances 
when in the solid state, even if ground to a fine powder and 
mixed, very rarely combine chemically. To afiford fuU scope 
for affinity, cohesion must be completely overcome ; and this 
is best done by melting or dissolving the bodies in a liquid* 
that their parades may be brought into the most intimate 
contact. 

30. JStfect of the Nascent State, — ^Elements at the very mo- 
ment they are liberated from union, in what is called the grow* 
mg or nascent state, often enter into new combinations which 
cannot be formed under other circumstances. Nitrogen and 
hydrogen, if mingled in the, same vessel, do not unite ; but 
when these two gases are set free at the same time, by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter, they readily combine to 
form ammonia. 

31. Catalysis, — Chemical union is also sometimes influ- 
enced in a peculiar manner by what is called presence-^Lction, 
or eontact-actum, or catalysis. In this case, a body, by its 
presence or contact, indtices changes in another, in which it 
takes no part. Thus if starch is boiled in a little weak sul- 
phuric acid, it is converted into sugar ; and if at the tennina- 
tion of the process the acid be examined, it will be found to 
remain unaltered, both in properties and quantity ; so thai 
the smallest proportion of the acid is sufficient to convert 
mto sugar an indefinitely large quantity of starch. The phe- 
nomena of catalysis are not well understood. 



What is said of the oomblnatioii of elements Just liberated (h>m union f Gire n 
example. 

What is the mode of acttoa of catalysis? Are the pheDomeDa well iinde^ 
stoodf 
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THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

32. It has been proposed to explain the laws of chemical 
combination by what is called the atomic theory. This theory 
assumes, first, that the ultimate particles or molecules of 
which all matter is composed are indivisible, unchangeable 
atoms ; second, that atoms of the same element are uniform in 
weight, but that in different elements they have different 
weights ; third, that the combining numbers represent these 
rehUive weights ; and fourth, that chemical compounds are 
formed by the union of these atoms with each other. When 
these propositions are admitted, the known laws of combination 
follow necessarily. If bodies unite by atoms, atom to atom, 
their proportions must be definite, and always the same. If 
several- similar atoms unite, as each is indivisible, they must 
be multiples of each other (multiple proportions) ; and as one 
atom may replace another in a compound, their relation must 
be that of equivalents. This theory has been so universally 
received by chemists, that its terms have become mcorpora- 
ted with the language of the science ; so that to say an atom 
of iron combines with an atom of oxygen, is as common aa 
to say that a proportion or equivalent of iron combines with 
an equivalent proportion of oxygen. 

38. Of the form or figure of atoms nothing whatever is 
known. It is therefore no matter in what shape they are 
represented, as the object is not to indicate their ^^r«, but 
their relations. 

34. If each square upon the Chart is considered to represent 

Upon what assumed groonds is tbe atomic tb«oiy based? Do the laws ol 
oombinatioii resalt from these propositioDS? What is said of Jhe rcoeptioo u 
Shis theory by chemists? 

Is any thing known of the fonn of atoms ? 

How does the Chart giye a dear idea of 'ise atomic theory ? 
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an atom, we shall then have a c\€ar view of the atomic theory. 
Single atoms are seen to combine to form compound atoms : 
thus an atom of water contains two elementary atoms> of 
silica four, and an atom of gluten eighty-four simple atoms. 
Until the announcement of the atomic theory, we had no 
adequate explanation of the uniformity of the proportions of 
chemical combination, or of the nature of the cause which 
renders combination in other proportions impossible. 

85. CrystcUlization^'— When certain solid substances are 
dissolved in liquids or melted, so that their particles are free 
to move among each other, upon the evaporation of the liquid, 
or the cooling of the melted mass, the atoms arrange them- 
selves together in certain regular geometrical fonns, called 
crystals. The process by which crystals are formed is called 
crystallization. Thus, when common salt crystallizes, its at- 
oms arrange themselves in the form of dice or cubes. Alum 
assumes the form of a double pyramid placed base to base. 

36. Attraction, in causing atoms to cohere so as to form 
solid masses, seems not to act equally all around each atom, 
but between certain sides or parts of one atom, and corre- 
sponding parts of another ; so that when allowed to unite ac- 
cording to their natural tendencies, they always assume a 
certain definite arrangement. This property of atoms has 
been called their polarity, because in these circumstances 
they seem to resemble magnets, which attract each other 
only by their poles. When the airangement of its atoms is 
not crystalline^ a body is said to be amorphous. Any change 
which tends to permit freedom of motion among the atoms 
of amorphous bodies, favors the reaction of the polar forces, 
and promotes crystallization. 

What are crystals? Whoi is cryBtallization? What form do the cryBtala of 
eonuBon salt aasnme ? What those of almn ? 

What is said of the polarity of atoms ? In this property, what do they resemble f 
What is an amorphous body ? 

4 
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d7. The power with whiAi atoms arrange themselves m 
the crystaUme order is seen in the freeaang of water ; as the 
particles assume their new position, the water expands with 
a force sufficient to burst the strongest ircn vessels, or to rend 
solid rocks. 

38. Blows, continued vibration, friction, and variations of 
temperature produce changes in the molecular arrangement 
of metals ; and it is thought that the axles of railroad-cars, 
though at first constructed of tough and fibrous wrought- 
iron, may &om these causes acqmre tiiat crystalline acd brittle 
structure which they often exhibit upon breaking. Gr3r8tal8 
oT the salts often contain water, called the water oi crystalli- 
zation. These, when exposed to the air or to heat, part with 
this water, lose their transparency, turn white, and fsiQ to 
powder: this is called efflorescence. Others attract water 
from the air, and this is known as deligueseenee, 

89. The primitive geometrical forms which crystals assume 
are divided into six classes or systems, and in each of these 
classes there is a vast number of secondary forms. Thus in 
carbonate of Hme, 680 modifications of crystalline form have 
been described. As the subject of crystalline forms, to be 
made interesting, requires full details, we must refer the in- 
quiring student to the complete treatises upon Mineralogy 
and Crystalography. 

40. When the same body possesses the property of being 
crystallized in two diflFerent systems, it is said to be dimor- 
phous, laomorphcyus bodies are such as have the property 



What Is said of the force with which atoms arrange themselveB In the crystalline 
foiTO? Give an example. 

What is said of the effect of blows, Mction, and vibration of the axles ofraO-carsf 

HmT®**"***''^' WhatisdeUquesoenoe? 
larv ft[J^^^/"™***^® geometrical forms do crystals possess T How many seooop 

Wh«?^ of carbonate of Ume haye been enmnerated ? 

18 a aimorphotis body ? What are isomorphoua bodies? 
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of replacing each other in crystals, without giving rise to 
new figures. Ten groups of isomorphous bodies have beeu 
discovered. 

41. Isomeric compounds ire such as contain the same 
elements, in the same proportions, and yet have different 
properties. Formerly it was supposed that compounds hav- 
ing the same chemical constitution must necessarily have 
the same qualities, but such is now proved not to be the 
fact. Spirits of turpentine, the oil of lemons, oil of juniper, 
oil of black pepper, and oil of bergamot, as is seen upon the 
Chart, contain equal amounts of carbon and hydrogen, yet 
their properties are very different. Oil of roses and illumi- 
nating gas are also identical in composition. The difference 
of properties in isomeric bodies is accounted for by supposing 
that the atoms or molecules are differently arranged in the 
different cases, as is represented by the Chart. 

42. Allotropism. — Chemists have lately shown that many 
of the elements may exist under two or more different con- 
ditions, called allotropic states. In one state they readily 
exert their usual active properties ; in the other they seem 
passive, and as it were torpid. Thus the diamond is the 
passive foim of carbon, and it can hardly be made to bum 
in oxygen gas ; while lamp-black, which is one of its active 
forms, is so highly combustible that it often takes fire spon- 
taneously in the open air. It has been suggested that these 
conditions of the elements are retained when they enter into 
combination. 



What are isomeric compounds? Give examples. HowisthediftereBceofprop 
Hrties in those oompomids aooounted fbr ? 
What are aUotropic states ? What examples are ofliMPedT 
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THE NOMENOLATURE. 

43. The chemical nomenclature is a 83rstem of nanung^ in 
which the structure of the teims employed expresses the 
composition of the substances to which they are applied. 
This nomenclature is the most perfect to be found in any of 
the sciences. It is very simple, and gives the mind great 
power over the subject. 

44. In the case of simple bodies, the rule is to jetain the 
old established terms ; but when a new element is discovered, 
to give it a name expressive of some leading property. Thus, 
chlorme takes its name from its greenish color, and iodine 
from its purple vapor. AU the lately discovered metals arc 
distinguished by a common termination, as potassium, sodium, 
platinum, <Sz;c. 

45. Compound bodies are of three kinds, acids, bases, and 
neutral bodies, or those which possess neither acid nor ba^c 
properties. Acids are usually known by the following prop- 
erties : a sour taste, a power of altering vegetable colors 
(changing blues to red), and the property of combming with 
and neutralizing or destroying the properties of the bases or 
alkalies. 

46. A large number of the acids are formed by the union 
of oxygen with other bodies ; they are then named from the 
element with which the oxygen unites. Thus, sulphur with 
oxygen gives sulphuric acid, carbon with oxygen gives car- 
bonic acid, phosphorus with oxygen forms phosphoric acid. 
Acids m which there is no oxygen are named from both their 

^'^^"Ji^JJj^^^'^emicalnomendatowt WhatteBaidoflt? 
Wbai M «i© rule in the case of simple bodies? Give examples. 
How are compound bodies divided? Wbat are adds? 
How are a large number of the acids formed ? How are these named ? GiT« 
^zampiea- uow are acids named whidj eontain nooxygen? When the sama 
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elements: thus, hydrogen and chlorine form hydrochlorie 
acid, hydrogen and fluoiine hydrofluoric acid. When differ- 
ent acids are formed by the union of the same elements in 
different proportions, they are distinguished by terminations 
and prefixes. The termination ic describes the strongest, 
ous a weaker, and the prefix hypo, which means under, a still 
weaker acid. Thus vitric acid contains a higher proportion 
of oxygen than nitrot^ acid, and this more than Ay^nitrous 
acid (see Chart). The prefix ki/2)er means more, as hyper- 
chloric acid, or more commonly percloloric, which contains 
more oxygen than chloric acid. 

47. Bases are distinguished by their power of combining 
with and neutralizing acids. They include the alkalies, whicl^ 
have a peculiar acrid taste, as lime, called the alkaline taste ; 
and have also the power of restoring vegetable blues when 
destroyed by an acid. Besides the alkalies, bases also com- 
prehend those metallic oxides which do not exhibit these 
alkaline properties, but yet unite with acids. 

48. Most of the bases are formed by the union of oxygen 
with another element, commonly a metal ; as oxygen with 
iron, termed oxide of iron, oxygen with potassium, oxide of 
potassium, &c. When oxygen combines with the same ele- 
ment in different proportions, forming several oxides, its quan- 
tity is indicated by the use of prefixes. Thus proto indicates 

^ne equivalent or the lowest proportion of oxygen ; deuto, 
twj, and trito, three, equivalents of oxygen. Per is used to 
express the highest degree of oxidation, and is often applied 



elements form dilTereDt acids, how are fhey distinguished ? What la the meaning 
of te, of ous, of hypo, of hyper, or per ? 

How are bases diistingaiahed? What bodies are comprehended by the term 
oases? 

How are most of the bases formed ? How is the quantity, of oxygen in an oxida 
denoted? What does proto indicate? Deuto? Trito? How )» per used? 
What are mtk>xides? What are «0«f«t6xidos? 
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to the deutoxide and tritonde. Some oxides, wliich have 
such inferior basic properties as not to combine with acids, 
are termed «u6ozides. j^tnoxide is equivalent to deutoxide; 
and sesquioiddea are those in which the oxygen is in the pro- 
portion of one and a half to one, of the element with which it 
is combined. (See Chart, Binary Compounds.) 

49. The acids and alkalies, although possessing opposite 
properties, have a powerful attraction for each other, and 
oombine to form salts. By this union the properties of both 
the acids and bases are completely lost, and a neutral salt is 
the result. If, however, there is not sufficient base com- 
pletely to saturate the acid, an octef-salt, or super-salt, results ; 
.while if the base is in excess, a basic-Bslt, or sub-salt, is formed. 
Salts are named after both their elements, as phosphate of 
lime, £r(5m phosphoric acid and Hme. But as several acids of 
(he same general name may combine with one base, the salts 
are distinguished by turning the ic of the acid into ate of the 
salt, and (ms into ite : thus nitric acid forms nitrates, nitrous 
acid nitrites, and hyposulphurous acid hyposulphites. Tlie 
basic element of a salt is indicated by its usual prefixes ; thus, 
protosulphate of iron is a sulphate of the protoxide of iron. 
(See Chart.) Salts formed from elements containing oxygen 
are termed oxygen-acid salts; those containing no oxygen 
are named haloid salts, from their resemblance to sea-salt — 
chloride of sodium (291). 

50. As oxygen forms oxides, so chlorine forms chlorides, 
bromme bromides, iodine iodides, fluorine fluorides, sulphur 
sulphides, phosphorus phosphides, and carbon carbides. The 

When acids and alkalies unite, what is the result ? What is a 5«j}«r-ealt? What 
am^flalt? How are salts named ? Example? When several acids of the same 
general name combine with one base, how are the salts distinguished? Examples 1 
How is the degree of oxidation of the base of a salt represented f What are 0x7 
«ei>«eid salts? What are haloid salts? 

To what compounds are ide and wet attached ? 
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eompoimds of these last three suhstances are known most 
generally hy the termination uret, as sulphnret of iron, car- 
buretted hydrogen. 

^ 61. Chemical Symbols, — ^In the case of most organic com- 
pounds the nomenclature fails, and cannot be made to express 
composition. Another expedient has been happily resorted 
to, which.meets the difficulty : it is the use of what are known 
as chemical symbols. For the symbol of an elementary sub- 
stance we take the first letter of its name ; but as several sub- 
stances may have the same initial letter, to distinguish be- 
tween them, we dther employ the first letter of their Latin 
names, or add a second small letter. Thus, C stands for 
carbon, 01 for chlorine ; and as P is taken for phosphomsp 
K, from kalium, the Latin for potash, is taken for potassium. 
A symbolic letter represents not only an element, but <me 
atom or proportion of that element. Thus, N stands for 
one atom of nitrogen and one of oxygen, which forms nitrous 
oxide. If more proportions than one are to be expressed, a 
small figure is added in the same manner as the powers of 
roots are expressed arithmetically by exponents. Thus, N O^ 
represents nitric acid, which contains &ve equivalents of oxy- 
gen. A lai^e figure placed before a parenthesis indicates 
that all included within it is to be multiplied ; thus, d(S O3 + 
HO) represents three atoms of hydrated sidphuric acid. 
Some writers dispense with the parenthesis. A collection of 
symbols is called a formula. 

52. Equations and Diagrams, — Ohemical changes are 
shown by means of formulae arranged in the manner of an 
equation. The separation of carbonic acid, and the formation 



What takes tlie place of the nomenclatare in Organic Chemistry ? What is taken 
88 the symbol of an element? When two elements have the same initial letterfi 
how do we distinguish betwerai them T Give some examples. How is the pro* 
portion of an element expressed ? Examples. What are fiinnuto f 
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of plaster of Paris, when sulphuric is added to carbonate of 
lime, is thus represented : Ca O C 0| + S 0| = Ca S 0| 
4- C Os. The substances to be changed, carbonate of lime 
and sulphuric acid, are 






placed at the left; the 
products of the change, 
sulphate of lime and free 
carbonic acid, are seen at 
the right. A still better way of illustrating decomposition is 
by means of lines, such as are shown upon the Chart By this 
method the foregoing changes appear as in the above diagram. 
Here the substances to be changed and the products of change 
are not only arranged opposite each other, as in the equation, 
but the character of the change is exhibited more clearly. The 
plain lines show that one of the products is a solid, and the 
dotted line that the other escapes as a gas (16). As there is 
nothing lost during the change, the equiyalents upon each 
side, if added together, will produce equal amounts. 

53. It is very important that the nomenclature and the 
use of symbols should be well learned ; and as the common 
way of teaching this part of the subject is difficult, tedious, 
and imattractiye, it is desirable that beginners should have 
the Chart constantly before them while attending to it. Much 
time and labor will thus be saved, while clear, and therefore 
the most lasting ideas are acquhred. 

malIHpulation, or the operations of chemistry. 

54. Manipulation means hand-work: it is a term applied 
lo all the practical operations of Chemistry. To become an 



How are chemical changes shown ? How are the substances airanged ? Wha^ 
Ui said to be a still better way of illustrating chemical chaagea ? ' 

What is chemical manipulation T 
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expert manipulator requires great experience, tact, and a 
high perfection of bodily senses ; but many useful operations 
may be executed with but slight practice and few instru- 
ments. The object of all chemical investigation is to ascer- 
tain something unknown in reference to the properties of 
bodies, and this is done in various ways. 

65. We determine by taste if bodies are sweet, like sugar ; 
sour, like vinegar ; bitter, as epsom salts ; saline, as common 
salt ; burning, as alcohol ; insipid, as water which has just 
been boiled, or entirely tasteless. The properties of many 
substances are revealed by the odors they emit. Thus the 
peculiar smell of burnt feathers, woollen rags, &c», indicates 
animal substances. Color is an important prop^y of bodies, 
and should always be noticed. Some experience is necessary 
to identify different shades from description ; and Hie pupil 
will do well to procure slips of paper of a large variety of 
tints, and paste them in a book with the name of the color 
opposite eacb. 

56. The property of hardness, which is very important in 
reference to minerals, is determined in a comparative way. 
by rubbing or mping one body against anotheUid obserJ- 
ing which is scratched. Thus talc is scratched by gypsum, 
and g3rpsum by calcareous spar. The diamond scratches all 
bodies and is itself scratched by none. The finger nail also 
affords a good indication in this way ; soapstone and plaster 
of Paris yield readily to it, while limestone is but dightly 
affected. 

57. Weight is a fundamental property of all bodies; to 
ascertain it accm^tely is therefore a matter of 'great impor- 



How are the propertiea of maDj bodies easily deternliined ? What is said of 
eolort 
How do wo ascertain the comparatiye hardness of bodies? 
HThat is said of weight ? Hrw is weighing performed ? 



^ 
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tanee. When we take a piece of wood in one hand, and a 
piece of lead of the same size in the other, we say tiiat one 
is heavy «nd the other light. We mean that they are heavy 
and hght compared one with the other ; these terms, then, 
always express the comparative weight of eqttal bulks oi 
different substances. We have standards or units of weight 
with which all bodies may be compared, as troy weight, 
apothecaries' weight, &c. Weighing is performed by means 
of an instrument called the balance or scales. No balance 
should be used, even for the roughest chemical work, that 
will not turn with the tenth of a grain. 

58. Specific Ghravity, — ^The specific gravity of a body is 
its weight compared with either water or air. Solids and 
Uquids are usually compared with distilled water, gases with 
coromon air. A cubic foot of water weighs about 1000 
ounces ; a cubic foot of iron weighs 7800 ounces ; it is there- 
fore 7 and -^ times heavier than water, hence we say its 
specific gravity is 7*8. Gold is 19^ times heavier than 
water; its specific gravity is 19'6. The specific gravity of a 
solid is obtained by first weighing the body out of the water, 
and then weighing it suspended in the water, when it will be 
found to weigh less. The weight in air is divided by the 
loss in water, tmd the quotient gives the specific gravity of 
the substance. The specific gravity of a liquid may be ob- 
tained by filling with it a bottle which will hold just 1000 
grains of pure water, and then weighing it. Such a bottle 
will hold just 1340 grains of molasses, 1840 grains of oil of 
vitriol, 13,600 grains of quicksilver, and only 840 grains of 
aloohol : these numbers, divided by 1000, give the specific 
gravities of these several substances. 



What is meant by th? specific grayity of a body ? What are solids and Uqoidff 
eompared with ? Gases ? How da we detennine the speoifle grayitj of a Kdid 7 
HowofaUanid? 
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59. Pulverization, trituration, or comminution is the break* 
ing or grinding down of hard substances into powder. It is 
effected usually in a strong vessel termed a mortar, made 
of Wedgwood's ware, or porcelain. Fig. 1 . 
This operation must be performed upon most 
solid bodies before they can be dissdved. 

60. Solution, — The act of dissolving, by 
which a solid substance, when placed in a 
liquid, disappears, leaving the hquid clear, 
as sugar or common salt in water. A gas may also be said 
to dissolve in a liquid when it is absorbed by it. The liquid 
which effects solution is called the solvent. Infusion and 
digestion consist in steeping or soaking substances in hquida 
in order to dissolve some portion of them. 

61. Precipitation consists in the separation of a dissolved 
substance from the liquid solvent. Spirits of camphor is a 
solution of camphor in alcohol. If water be added to it, tho 
camphor separates from the alcohol as a white cloud, which 
soon settles to the bottom : it is precipitated. The substance 
separated from the* solution is called the precipitate, the sub- 
stance added the precipitant. 

62. Filtering, — The act of straining, by which solid sub- 
stances (usually precipitates) are separated from liquids. 
Coarse sand or clpth is sometimes used to form a filter, but 
most commonly porous or imsized paper (blotting paper). 
The paper is cut into pieces of a circular form. Fig. 2, and 
folded over, as the cross lines represent. It theq readily 
assumes the form ¥ig, 3, when it is placed within a funnel 



How is trituration performed ? 

What is meant by solution ? What by infusion and digestion ? 
What is precipitation ? Giye an example. Which is the precipitate ? Which 
flM predpltant? 
What is filtering ? What sabstances are used as fflters f 
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which leats upcn a stand,* Fig. 4. The filtered Uqnid ii 
ealled &e^lrale. 




68. Decaniation is the act of gently pouring off a liquid 
(mm its sediment, as when a precipitate has settled to the 
bottom. Mix some chalk and water in a tumbler, let it leat 
until the chalk is dq)o»ted, carefully cant the tumbler orer 
to one ude, and yon will decant the water. 

64. DUtillafion is the process by which a liquid is evapo- 
rated in one vessel by heat, the vapor c<Miveyed to another 

FIg.S. 



vessel by means of a tube or otherwise, and there condensed 
by cold into its original liquid form. Fig. 5 represents the 
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retort and receiver which are commonly used for disfSUation, 
The object may be either to separate a liquid from substan- 
ces dissolved in it which will not evaporate ; or to separate 
two liquids which evaporate at diflferent temperatures, as 
alcohol and water (880). Dry distillation is the distillation 
of substances without the addition of water. Destructive 
distillation is the distillation of substances at a high tem- 
perature, so that their elements are separated and form new 
combinations. 

65. Heat is the great agent made use of by the chemist 
to produce changes in matter, hence Chemistry has been de- 
fined as " philosophy by fire." The spirit-lamp is the most 
convenient means of producing heat, as alcohol when bura- 
mg produces a very high temperature, but little light and no 
smoke. In the absence of the common spirit-lamp, the stu- 
dent may make one by inserting the tin or brass tubes of an 
oil-lamp through a cork, and fitting the cork tightly to a 
vride-mouthed vial. A common cotton wick is employed, 
but when not in use it should be closely capped to prevent 
evaporation. 

MEASUREMENT OF HEAT. 

66. Variations of temperature are shown by an instrument 
called a thermometer or heat-measurer. It acts upon the 
general principle that heat expands all bodies and cold con- 
tracts them, A narrow tube of glass terminating at its 
lower extremity in a bulb, filled with colored alcohol^ or 
most conmionly with quicksilver, is attached to a frame oi 
case. The bulb being dipped into water in which ice is 



Why Ifl the q>iiitrlamp the best means of producing heat for the chemist ? 
What is the principle of the thermometer ? How is -the fireexing point obtnioed t 
now the boiling point? 

5 
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melting, the position of the mercury is marked, and called the 
freezing pomt, or, more properly, the point of melting ice. 
The bulb is then dipped into boiling water, the mercury ex- 
pands, and the height to which it rises is marked as the boil- 
mg point. 

61, In the centigrade thermometer, which is used in 
France, the space upon the scale that intervenes between the 
freezing and boiling points is marked into 100 equal divisions, 
called degrees. The zero, or cipher from which we begin to 
count, is therefore the freesdng point, and 100° the boiling 
point This is the most natural and perfect scale. Beau- 
mer's thermometer, used in tlie east of Europe, has the same 
space upon the scale divided into 80^ ; and Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, the (me used in this country 
and England, has the same portion of 
the scale divided into 180^ ; but what 
is very singular, it has the zero, or 
point at which we commence count- 
ing, fixed at 32^ below the freezing + 
point ; so that from zero to the boil- 

mg point we have 180°+ 32°= 212°. 
The centigrade thermometer is repre- 
sented by the letter (C), Reaumer's 
by (R.), and Fahrenheit's by (F.). 
The degrees above zero are marked 
with the sign ( + ), those below with 
the sign ( — ) : see Fig. 6. 

The following table exhibits several interestmg facts m re- 
gard to temperature : 




How are the spaces between those two points divided in diilbrant thermoiiM* 
ten? V^ich is the most natural scale? How are degrees abcre and below tbm 
point distlngaished ? 
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Greatest artificial cold measured (Faraday) — ISG** F. 

Greatest natural cold observed by a " verified" ther- 
mometer (Sabine) 699 

Estimated temperature of the planetary spaces 

(Fourier) 58«> , 

, Mercury (quicksilver) freezes 89*^ 

A mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water freezes 7° 

Ice melts -f- 82® 

Gr^test density of water 89*8® 

Mean temperature at the equator 81*6** 

Heat of human blood 98® 

Highest natural temperature observed (of a hot wind 

in Upper Egypt.— Burkhardt) 117 '8® 

Alconol boils 172-94® 

"Water boils 212® 

Tin melts 442® 

Lead melts 612® 

Mercury boils 660® 

Eed heat (Daniel) 980® 

Heat of a common fire (Daniel) ' 1141® 

Brass melts 1869® 

Silver melts ^288® 

Cast-iron melts /. . . 8479® 

68. rhermometers should never be suddenly plunged into 
very cold or very hot water, as the glass is liable to crack ; 
and the indications of thermometers bought at the shops oi 
instrument-makers ought not to be trusted, unless they are 
at first carefully compared with some well-known standard 
instrument. The mercurial thermometer is capable of meas- 
uring accurately only about 600 degrees of heat ; tempera- 
tures higher than this are shown by instruments called 
pyrometers, which operate by the expansion and contraction 
of solid bodies. 



What precautions should be observed in using thermometerB T In buying them ? 
What Is the limit of the indications of the movurial thermometer? Bow tn 
hiffiMBt temperatures measured T 
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OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, AND THEIR 

COMPOUNDS. 

OXYGEN. 
Symbol 0, equivalent 8. 

69. This is the most important of the elements. It is in 
some way concerned in nearly all chemical changes, and in 
most of them it takes a very prominent share. As we shall 
be much in its company in the following pages, it will be 
well to make its acquaintance first. 

70. .Properties, — ^The condition of oxygen is that of a gas ; 
that is, it resembles common air, which is a mixture of sev- 
eral gases. Some gases when exposed to great cold are 
brought down to the liquid, and even the solid state (168), 
and others are condensed into liquids by pressure : but no 
degree of cold pr pressure ever yet applied has been Me to 
overcome or destroy the gaseous properties of oxygen ; zheror 
ical force alone can do this. Oxygen is transparent, coiorless, 
tasteless, and inodorous, like common air ; it is about one- 
tenth heayier than that body, and possesses the same me- 
chanical properties. It acts neither as an acid nor an al- 
kali, and is dissolved sparingly by water, 100 gallons ab- 
sorbing about 4J of the gas. The term oxygen signifies 
acid-former. It was applied by Lavoisier, who supposed it 
to be the active principle of all acids, an opinion now known 
to be false. There is reason to believe that oxygen is capable 
of existing in two allotropic states (42), a passive or quies- 
cent state, and an active condition, in which its afi&nities are 

What is said of oxygen? 

In what state does oxygen exist? What force alone can change it into a liquid 
nr ralWi condition ? What are its properties ? What is the meaning of the term 
I ? Why was it so named ? What is ozone ? 

5* 
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greatly exalted. The ozone, discovered in the atmosphere by 
Prof. Schonbein, concerning which much has been said, is 
supposed to be the active form of oxygen. 

71. Preparation, — ^We prepare the purest oxygen, and in 
the readiest way, from chlorate of potash. A portion of this 
salt is powdered, dried, and mixed with about one-fourth its 
weight of black oxide of manganese, or oxide of copper, and 
heated in a flask, retort, or tube, over a spirit-lamp. The 
gas comes off copiously, and is collected in jars over water. 
The pneumatic trough, which is used for this purpose, may 
be any convenient vessel, containing a shelf, and holding suf- 
ficient water readily to fill a jar placed within it, which is 
then inverted and put upon the shelf. The water in the 
trough must cover the mouth of the jar. The gas is deliv- 
ered by the tube at the open end of the jar, through which 
it rises, displacing the 
water, and gradually fill- 
ing the vessel. Tlds ar- 
rangement is ^hown in 
Fig. 7. The oxide of 
manganese or copper is 
not in any way changed ; 
it acts by catalysis (31), 
promoting in a very high 
degree the decomposition 
of the chlorate. Chlo- 
rate of potash costs about one dollar per pound, and one 
ounce will yield about two gallons of the gas. Oxygen may 
also be prepared by exposing a mixture of bichromate of 
potash and sulphuric acid, or peroxide of manganese and 

■ ■ - 

How is pure oacygen gas best obtained? What is a pneumatic trough ? How 
Is the oxygen ooUectedT How does the manganese act in promoting docompo- 
dtiott? 

6* 
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sulpliurio acid, to heat. 
When chlorate of potash 
is used, the decomposition 
may be thus expressed. 

72. Extent of its Diffusion, — Oxygen is by far the most 
widely diffused of all the elements. It constitutes one-fifth 
by weight of the atmosphere, eight-ninths of the ocean and 
all other waters, nearly one-half of the soUd rocks that com- 
pose the crust of the globe,-— of every solid substance we 
see around us, the houses in which we live, the stones and 
soils upon which we tread, and much more than one-half of 
the bodies of all Hving animals and plants. This is shown 
by the predominance of the red color upon the Chart. 

73. The discovery of oxygen was made by Dr. Priestley, 
in 1774, and it has been justly pronounced ''the capital dis- 
covery of the last century, rivalling in importance the great 
discovery of gravitation by Newton in the preceding cen- 
tury." It disclosed the phenomena of nature in an entirely 
new aspect, exploded the old theories, and laid the founda- 
tions of modem chemical science. A glance at the Chart 
shows that oxygen has a very wide range of combination. 
It unites with all the elements except fluorine, forming com- 
pounds termed oxides. The act of combination is called oxi-* 
datum ; the separation of oxygen from a compound is termed 
deoxidatum, 

74. Oxygen a StistaiJier of Combustion, — ^The leading 
property of oxygen is the intense energy with which it unites 



What is said of the diffarion of ozjgen ? 

What effect did the disooTery of tbit gaa produce upon science ? What striking 
fkct concerning oxygen does a glance at the Chart reveal ? What is oxidation T 
WhatiBdeoxidation? 

What is the most important property of oxygen T What is said of oxygen as a 
■apportor of combostioc T Giye examples. What causes the light and heat in 
combustion f Why are they less intense when oombustioo takes place in the air T 
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with other substances. So yehement is this action that fire 
is produced, and hence oxygen is the great supporter of com- 
bustion. All substances which bum in the air, bum in pure 
oxygen gas with greatly increased brilliancy. An extmguish- 
ed candle plunged into it is instantly relighted if the least 
spark of fire remain upon the wick. Iron wire bums in it 
with vivid scintillations, and phosphorus with a light so bril- 
liant that the eyes cannot endure it. In all these cases the 
light and heat are produced by the chemical union of the 
oxygen with the bummg body, the weight of which is in- 
creased exactly in proportion to the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed. All the common cases of combustion which take 
place in the air are due to the same cause — ^the combination 
of its oxygen with combustible substances. It here proceeds 
in a more subdued and regulated way, because atmospheric 
oxygen is diluted with four times its bulk of another gas, 
which if taken alone extinguishes fire altogether. 

75. Illumination, — ^Two conditions are necessary for 
illumination : a sufficiently high temperature, and the pres- 
ence of solid matter within the heated space. Neither of 
these conditions alone answers the purpose. The bummg of 
pure oxygen and hydrogen gases together produces intense 
heat, bat is without sufficient light to be even visible in the 
daytime ; and a fire of charcoal which contains no gas, also 
yields very little light. But if solid carbon be placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen fiame, a brilliant illumination at once ensues. 
The elements of oil, tallow, wood, <kc., with which oxygen 
unites in ordinary burning are chiefly hydrogen and carbon; 
the hydrogen it bums to water (90), and the carbon to car- 
bonic acid (IBY), both escaping away into the atmosphere. 



What two conditions are essential for illumination? What is said of the burn- 
ing of hydrogen and charcoal? How can the oxy-hydrogen flame be made to 
give a brilliant light ? In the ordinary burning of oil, kc^ what takes place ? ' 
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76. The affinity of oxygen for hydrogen is supenur to its a£ 
finity for carbon. It therefore seizes upon the hydrogen first, 
where it is present in sufficient quantity, burning it with the 
production of intense heat. The solid carbon is at the same 
time set free, and its particles being heated to a luminous 
whiteness, produce the light which is emitted from the flame. 
The luminous particles of carbon, floating forward as they 
are liberated to the surface of the flame, come in contact with 
atmospheric oxygen, and are there consumed. When the 
burning body contains both elements, but a disproportionate 
amount of carbcHi, as in spirits of turpentine, more of it is set 
free than can be consimied by the oxygen, and the flame 
smokes. When the hydrogen is in excess, as with alcohol, 
there is much heat, but Httle light, and no smoke ; when 
mingled, these liquids correct each other's defects, and form 
the basis of " burning mixtures." 

77. Structure of Flame, — Common flame is not, as it ap- 
pears, a solid cone of fire, but a hollow luminous shell, as is 
shown by holding a piece of metallic wire gauze over the 
flame of a common lamp. Fig. 8. rig. a 

In the centre there appears a dark 
space, surrounded by a ring of light. 
This dark central portion is constant- 
ly filled with gases, formed from the 
tallow or oil by heat, in precisely the 
same manner that they are distilled 
from coal and resin by the gas-manu- 
facturer. The inclosed gases generated at 6, Fig. 9, can- 
not, of course, be burned up until they pass to the surface of 

Why is the hydrogen burned first? What prodaces the light? When will 
flame smoke? When will the light be deficient? How are burning mixtum 
formed? 

How is common flame shown to be hollow ? What is contained in thix hoUow 
ppaoe? What is said of the argand lamp? Why Is the flame pointed ? 
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the flame at a, for want of oxygen. In argand Fig. a 
lamps the vrick is circular and hollow, and a 
stream of air is admitted to the interior of the 
flame, which thus has a double burning sur- 
face. A tall glass chimney is placed over the 
flame, which secures a strong upward current^ 
and hence an abimdant supply of oxygen to tho 
flame. The conical or pointed form of the flame 
is caused by the rising currents of heated air. 

78. Despritz has shown that the heat evolv«d in all com- 
mon cases of combustion, depends upon the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and not upon the amount of the combus- 
tible with which it unites. Thus a pound of oxygen com- 
bining with hydrogen, charcoal, and alcohol, gives in each 
case very nearly the same quantity of heat ; each raising 29 
pounds of water from the freezing to the boiling point. The 
amount of heat produced by equal weights of different 
combustibles, combining with oxygen, he found to be as 
follows : 



27 



(( 



1 pound of clia]*coal . . raised from Z2P to 212<3, 78 lbs. of water. 
" wood holding 20 pr. ct. ) ,, t, 

of water f 

«« alcohol . . . . " "68 « 

" oUorwax . . . . " " 90 " 

" hydrogen . . . . « « 286 " 

The quantity of oxygen consimied in these cases varies 
greatly. 

19. Oxidation at Low Temperatures, — But the aflSnity of 



Upon what does the heat of combastion depend ? What is the example oflbred f 
How much water does 1 lb. of diarcoal by onion with oxygen raise from the free- 
ing to the boiling point ? Of wood holding 30 per cent, of water ? Of alcohol f 
Of oil or wax ? Of hydrogen ? 

Does oxidati<Mi take place at low tempwatores ? Does oxygen erer combine with 
bodies without the prodnction of sensible heat ? Is the heat prodooed the i 
whether the iron is bnmed in oxygen gas or mated in the idr ? 
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oxygen is exerted at low temperatures as well as at high ones 
its activity never ceases. It exists in a free state throughout 
the atmosphere which envelops the globe, and is in constant 
contact with all forms of matter; attacking every thing vdth 
which it is not already combined. This slow combustion, 
though unaccompanied by light, is always attended with 
heat, although it may not be in sufficint quantify to be meas- 
ured. An ounce of iron rusted in the air, or burnt in 
oxygen gas, produces exactly the same amount of heat in 
both cases ; the difference bcdng, that in the former instance 
. the heat is developed so slowly as to take years, while in the 
latter case the same eflTect b produced in as many minutes. 

80. The cause of decay in vegetable and animal substan- 
ces b the action of oxygen upon the elements of which they 
consist. They are oxidized, or undergo a slow combustion, 
called by Liebig eremacausis, which breaks them up into 
> simpler and more permanent compounds. Oxidation is also 
the grand process by which air, ^arth, and sea are cleansed 
and purified from innumerable contaminations. Putrid va- 
pors and pestilential eflSuvia are destroyed by a process of 
burning, more slow, indeed, but as really as if it were done 
m a furnace. The offensive impurities which constantly pour 
mto rivers, lakes, and oceans are perpetually oxidized by the 
dissolved gas, and the water is thus kept pure and sweet. 
This is the reason why waters that have become foul and 
putrid by absence of air, are sweetened and purified when 
freely exposed to its action. 

81. Eelation of Oxygen to Life. — But the most interesting 
relations of oxygen are to the animal kingdom. It is the 
universal supporter of respiration ; and, as this is a vital pro- 
cess, it is a supporter of life. The lungs of land animals 

What is the cauie of decay? What is the great cause of puriilcation in air 
Kurth, and sea? How is this process eStotod ? 
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(565) and the gills of fish (559) are both adapted to the 
same piirpose— to absorb oxygen ; the one from the air, the 
other from water. An animal confined in a given bulk 
of air, having consumed its oxygen, dies. If confined in the 
same bulk of free oxygen, it lives about thrice as long, and 
more than ten times as fast. A mouse placed in a jar of oxy- 
gen breathes very quick, becomes highly excited, and springs 
about with the greatest activity. But the effect is too power- 
ful : over-action, fever, and in a short time death, are the result. 

82. The chemical action that here takes place is simple oxi- 
dation, the same that occurs in the open combustion of fuel, 
except in a less intense degree. The oxygen combmes with 
the elements of the body, oxidizing or burning them, and the 
products of the combustion pass from the system by the 
various channels. Its action upon the living system is the 
same as upon dead matter, purely destructive. It enters the 
lungs, is absorbed by the blood, and carried to every part 
where blood-vessels are to be found. Every organ, tissue, 
muscle, nerve, and membrane is wasted away, burnt to poi- 
sonous gases and ashes, and thrown from the system as 
dead and useless matter ; and if these constant losses are not 
repaired by the due supply of food, emaciation ensues. The 
fat being most combustible, is burnt first; the muscles then 
soften, shrink, and decay ; and lastly, the brain is attacked, 
delirium results, and life ceases. This is called starvation : 
it is oxidation, absolute bmning to death. 

83. Such is the relation of oxygen to all the animal races 
which inhabit the earth. Its actionis essentially and always 

How is oxygen related to the animal kingdom T If an animal is oonflned in a 
giyen balk of air, what reaolta ? If in the same balk of oxygen gaS) what ensoea Y 
Describe the effects of placing a moose in a Jar of oxygen. 

What is the nature of the action of oxygen in this case V How does it affect the 
qrstemf If Ibod be not taken to repair the waste, what fbllows ? What, theiii ii 
•tanratton? 
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destructive ; and yet it is the sustainer of life — the mainspring 
of all vital activity. But if this agent enshrouds the globe, 
and its office be thus only to bum and destroy, it may be 
asked why it does not speedily reduce all combustible things 
to ashes, and the earth to desolation. This question will be 
more properly answered when we come to the chemistry of 
light and vegetation (337). 

84. Oxidation a Source of Mechxmical Power, — ^The chem- 
ical properties of oxygen are a ^urce of power, which b 
made use of to produce the greatest mechanical effects. 
When we say that the affinities of oxygen are energetic, it is 
meant that, m combining with bodies, it gives rise to vast 
force. A bushel of coals properly consumed in a steam- 
engine, produces a power sufficient to raise 70 millions of 
pounds weight a foot high (J. Herschel). The origin of this 
prodigious force is the chemical union of almost 200 pounds 
of oxygen with the carbon of the coal. Oxidation, or the 
affinity of oxygen for the elements of fuel, is thus the ulti- 
mate source of all steam power. Electric currents and the 
force of electro-magnetism are caused by the combination of 
oxygen with the metals of the galvanic battery ; and in pro- 
pordon to the activity of this chemical action is the intensity 
of the effect. In like manner, all muscular force in ftnimals 
is produced by the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen within the 
livingsystem (582). Every stroke of the piston — every tele- 
graphic transmission— every motion' of the hand — ^is an exhi- 
bition of force which began in chemical changes. Cut off the 
supply of oxygen, and the steam-engine comes to rest, the 
galvanic battery ceases to act, and the animal dies. 

Are the chemical properties of oxygen a worce of power ? How nradi power ii 
PitHiiiced by the comboBtion of a bosbeJ of coals? What is the origin of thia 
''orce ? What, then, is the ultimate sonrce of aQ steam-power ? To what are the 
^'"^^ or electricity and electro-magnetism owing T To what is motcular fxtm 
'^ <iao ? BemoTO tho oxygen, and what follows ? 
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66. i*roper(iw.— Hydrogen ia a transparent, tosteleBS gas, 
the lightest of oil known substances, having about jljth the 
weight of common tai. When pure it is devoid of emeU, al- 
ihough, as commonly prepared, it cont^na impurities, which 
give to it a dis^;reeable odor. Hydrogen is never found free 
in nature, but exists in water, constituting f-ih of its weight. 
It is an essential constituent of all organized substances, vege- 
table and animal, and is abundantly supplied to plants in 
water, which they possess the power of decompoang. From 
its extreme lightness, hydrogen is better fitted than any other 
substance to inflate balloons, though for this purpose coal- 
gas, from its greater cheapness, is generally used- 

86. Preparation. — It is best prepared by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid upon bits of jdnc. These are placed in 
a bottle. Fig. 10, to wluch a cork is n«. io. 

tightly fitted. The cork has two tubes 
inserted. The one for admitting the 
acid dips beneath the water ; the other 
leads to a pneumatic trough, where the 
gas is collected in tumblers or jars, in 
the same manner as oxygen (71), In 
this case the one decomposes the water, 
and unites with its oxygen, while the 
hydrogen ia set free and escapes, T 
sulphuric acid dissolves the, oxide of 
Eoc as fast as it ia formed — thus main- 
taining a clear metaUic surface con- 
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tinually in contact with 
the water. The diagram 
exhibits these changes. 
The portions first collect- 
ed are not to be used, 
as when nuzed with air, hydrogen gas is always expb- 
sire. Hydrogen is also obtained by passing vapor of water 
(steam) through a red-hot gun-barrel, when the oxygen unites 
with the iron, and the hydrogen is set free. In the same 
manner, when a blacksmith sprinkles water upon his forge- 
fire, the red-hot coals decompose it, forming carbonic acid 
with its oxygen, while the liberated hydrogen bums with the 
production of increased heat (88). 

87. From its extreme tenuity, hydrogen passes through 
crevices and pores with greater facility than any other sub- 
stance. Dr. Faraday, in his attempts to liquefy it by pres- 
sure, found that it would leak and escape through apertures 
that were quite tight to other gases ; its atoms must tlierefore 
be comparatively much smaller. A bell rung in hydrogen 
is scarcely audible, and when breathed (which, without pre- 
caution, is a dangerous experiment) the voice becomes re- 
markably shrill. Although a gas, and the lightest of all 
bodies, hydrogen is inferred, from its chemical relationships, 
to be a metal. Its gaseous form is no objection to this idea, 
as metallic mercury takes the form of invisible vapor at com- 
mon temperatures, and other metals may be vaporized by heat. 

88. A burning body plunged mto hydrogen is extin- 
guished ; it is, therefore, a non-supporter of combustion ; but, 
in contact with oxygen, it bums, emits a feeble blue light, 
and produces an intense degree of heat. The oxy-hydrogen 

What was the resolt of Dr. Faraday^ attempts to liquefy hydrogen ? What does 
this prove ? Why is hydrogen gas infiarred to be a metal ? 
Does it support combustion? What issaidof the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe? How 
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blow-pipe is a contrivance for mingling a continuous stivam 
of these gases in an inflamed jet ; the light produced by this 
flame is f^t, but the heat is very great. Substances that 
do not fuse in the hottest blast-furnaces melt in this heat Uke 
wax. A small bit of lime of the size of a pea placed within 
the oxy-hydrogen jet glows with extraordinary intenaty (76), 
producing what is called the Drummond light. This is the 
light made use of, as a substitute for the sun's rays, in the 
solar microscope; it is also employed in coast surveys for 
night-signals. In one case the light emitted by the ball o 
lime was distinctly visible at a jdistance of 96 miles (J9. B. 
Reid). The heating power of the oxy-hydrogen flame is ac- 
counted for by the fact that it is solid, and not hollow like 
ordinary flame (11), and also that a larger amount of oxygen 
is condensed by union with hydrogen than with any other 
elem.'jnt (78). 

89. Soap-bubbles blown with hydrogen rise in the air, and 
may be set on fire with a candle. With a nuxture of three 
parts air and one of hydrogen, when fired, they explode with 
a loud report ; if two parts of hydrogen is mixed with one of 
pure oxygen, the explosion is very violent and deafening. 

90. The term hydrogen signifies water-former. If a jet of 
Hydrogen be set fire to, and a cold dry tumbler be held over 
the flame, the inside of the glass will be instantly covered 
with a film of dew, which rapidly increases, and at last con- 
denses into drops of water. In all cases where hydrogen is 

burned with oxygen, water is the product. 

* _^ _^.^ 

Is the DrammoDd light prodaced? Foi what is it used? How &r has it bcoBi 
seen ? How is the heating power of the oxy-hydrogen flame accounted for ? 

In what condition does hydrogen explode? 

What is the meaning of the term hydrogen ? Describe the experiment with the , 
Inmbter. 
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OXYGEN AND HYDEOQBN— WATER. 

HO =9 
01. Properties* — ^This substance, though familiar to all 
possesses very remarkable properties, and should be care- 
fully studied. Water is composed of the two gases, oxy« 
gen and hydrogen, in the proportion by weight of 8 parts 
oxygen to one part hydrogen; or by measure, 1 part 
oxygen to 2 of hydrogen. When pure, it is a tasteless, 
inodorous liquid ; colorless in small quantities, but in large 
quantities of a splendid ultramarine blue, as when it forms 
lakes from the melting of Alpme glaciers, and as seen by 
Parry in the polar regions. It is the most abundant and 
widely diffused of all chemical compounds. It readily as- 
sumes either the solid, liquid, or yaporo\is state ; and with 
equal facility becomes sweet, sour, salt, astringent, bitter, 
nauseous, or poisonous, as the substances which it dissolves 
possess any of these properties. The importance of water, 
both in the laboratory of the chemist and of Nature, is due 
to this universal solvent power. 

92. Hydrates, — ^Water unites with acids and bases, form* 
ing a class of compounds called hydrates. These combina- 
tions are often attended with heat ; water combining with 
lime develops sufficient heat to ignite wood. . Ships at sea 
have been fired by the accidental wetting of lime in their 
holds. This heat is caused by the passage of the water 
from a liquid to a solid state. 

93. The Water-Atmosphere, — ^All natural water contains 
dissolved a certain amount of various gases, which may be 
expelled by boiling. It then has an insipid, disagreeable 

Why Bhould water be carefaUy studied? Of what is it composed? In whil 
proporttons? What is its color ? What is said of Its solvent power? 

Wl^t are hydrates ? Whst is said of the heat produced by these oombimtloiiB f 
Bow la it caused? What is said to be dissolved hi all natural waters? What to 
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taste ; but upon being exposed to the air a sufficient length 
of time, the gases are redissolred, and the water regains iU 
palatable flavor. Oxygen gas is thus absorbed to the ex- 
tent of about four per cent., and the respiratory apparatus 
of fish (branchea, or gills) is so arranged (650) that a cur- 
rent of water is constantly flowing in contact with a network 
of delicate vascular membranes, by which the gas is im- 
bibed : hence, strictly speaking, aquatic as well as land ani- 
mals breathe air. On the summits of high mountains, where 
the air is rarer and more attenuated, less oxygen is absorbed, 
and hence the lakes in the mountainous valleys of Switzer- 
land and the Andes are destitute of fish. — (Brande,) 

94. A small quantity of air dissolved in water greatly 
diminishes its power of dissolving other gases. If water, 
already saturated with one gas, be exposed to another, the 
second is absorbed only in proportion as the first escapes. 
The proportion of different gases taken up by pure water is 
very variable. Of ammonia it absorbs 780 times its bulk, 
of hydrochloric acid gas 480, and of carbonic acid an 
amount only equal to its own volume. Of olefiant gas it 
dissolves 12*5 per cent., and of nitrogen and hydrogen but 
I'd per cent, of its volume. 

95. Constituents of Common Water, — ^Water which has 
fallen from the clouds as rain, in the country, away from 
cities and large towns, is the purest we meet with, being 
contaminated only with the gases which exist in air. But 
when filtering through the soil and crevices of the rocky 
strata, it dissolves various earthy salts, which, in many 
cases, modify its properties very much. River and creek 

the eflTect of boffing f How modi oxygen gas does water contain ? Do fl^ breathe 
this gas? Why are lakes on high mountains destitute of fish ? When water con- 
tains one gas and absorbs another, what takes place? 

What is the purest water ? How does it become impure ? _ What water oontaiof 
most of these salts? 

6* 
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waters usually contain the least of these salts, spring ano 
well water more, and sea-water and mineral waters the 
largest quantity. 

06. Hard Water, — ^Water derives its quality of hardness 
from the presence of these substances, chiefly salts of lim« 
(the carbonate and sulphate). A single grain of sulphate 
of lime will convert 2000 grains of soft into hard water. 
When conunon soap is put into hard water, instead of dissolv- 
ing in it as it does in soft water, it curdles, cir is decomposed, 
and a new soap is formed, which contmns lime instead of pot- 
ash or soda. This new soap will not dissolve, and may often 
be seen upon the surface in the form of a greasy scum. It 
adheres to whatever is washed in it, and gives that unpleasant 
sensation called hardness when we wash our hands. To test 
this quality of water, dissolve a little soap in alcohol, and place 
a few drops of it in the water which it is wished to examine. 
If it remains clear, the water is perfectly soft ; if it becomes 
muddy or opaque, the water is ranked as hard. 

97. Hard Water for Kitchen Use. — Hard water is a much 
less peif ect solvent than soft water ; that is, being already 
partially saturated, it dissolves additional substances but im- 
perfectly. It is therefore inferior to it for all domestic uses, 
as tea and coflfee making, where solution is to be eflfected. 

98. Its Effects as a. Drink, — The use of hard water as a 
drink is unfavorable in dyspeptic affections. — (Pereira.) The 
bad effects of hard water upon the animal system are also 
seen in the horse. " Hard water drawn fresh from the well 
will assuredly make the coat of a horse unaccustomed to it 
stare, and it will not unfrequently gripe and otherwise in- 
jure him." — {Youatt.) 

To what does water owe its hardneds ? What is the effect when Boap is put imo 
hand water? How may we test this quality ? 
Why ia hard water inferior to soft for domestic purposes? 
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99. ika- Water. — The solid constitaeiits cf sea- water 
amount to about 3^ per cent, of its weight, or nearly half an 
ounce to the pound. Its saltness may be considered as a 
necessary result of the present order of things. Rirers 
which are constantly flowing into the ocean contain salts 
varying in amount from 10 to 50 and even 100 grains per 
gallon. They are chiefly common salt, sulphate and car- 
bonate of lime, magnesia, soda, potash, and iron ; and these 
are found to be the main constituents of sea- water. The 
water which evaporates from the sea is nearly pure, con- 
taining but very minute traces of salts. Falling as rain 
upon the land it washes the soil, percolates through the 
rocky layers, and becomes charged with saline substances 
which are borne seaward by the returning currents. The 
ocean, therefore, is the great depository of every thing that 
water can dissolve and carry down from the surface of the 
continents ; and as there is no channel for their escape, they 
of course constantly accumulate. 

100. The continuance of this process for numberless ages 
must inevitably have produced a highly saline condition of 
the ocean. " The case of the sea is but a magnified repre- 
sentation of what occurs in every lake into which rivers flow, 
but from which there is no outlet except by evaporation. 
Such a lake is invariably a salt lake. It is impossible th«at 
it can be otherwise ; and it is curious to observe that this 
condition disappears when an artificial outlet is produced 
for the waters." — (Fownes.) 

101. 27ie waters of the Dead Sea are much more salt 
than those of the ocean. It is situated at the bottom of an 

What proportion of solid matter ia contained in sea-water f From whence is it 
derived ? What are these salts chiefly? Why do these salts accumulate in the 
tea? What is the condition of lakes that haye no outlet but by eyaporatioiif 
What is the effect of creating an artifldal outlet? 

What is said of the Dead Soa ? 
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immense basm or valley several hundred feet lower than the 
Mediterranean Sea, and has no outlet. The streams of water 
which flow into it do not raise its level, in consequence of 
excessive evaporation. Its condition is well described by a 
recent traveller. "When bathing in its waters I floated 
upon the surface Uke a log of wood, without stirring hand 
or foot. With much exertion I could dive sufficiently deep 
to cover all my body, when I was thrown out again to the 
surface, in spite of all my efforts to descend lower. On 
coming out of the water, I found my body covered over with 
an incrustation of salt the thickness of a sixpence." 

102. Mineral Waters. — ^These are such as contain saline 
substances in the largest proportion. Those which abound 
in the salts of iron (carbonates and sulphates of iron) are 
called chalybeate or ferruffinoua waters. If the waters are 
brisk and sparkling, carbonic acid gas is present, and they 
are called carbonated or acidukms Wiaters. If the active in- 
gredient be sulphur, the spring is termed sulphurous. If 
the odor of decayed eggs, or the scourings of a' foul gun- 
barrel is exhaled, the waters are charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The water of the celebrated Congress Spring, 
at Saratoga, cx>ntains, according to Allen's analysis, the fol- 
lowing ingredients in a gallon : 

Chloride of sodinm 890,246 gn. 

Hydriodate of soda and bromide of potassium 6,000 " 

Carbonate of soda 9^218 " 

Carbonate of magnesia 100 941 " 

Carbonate of lime 103 416 " 

Carbonate of iron ^ 1 OOO " 

Silez and alumina 1 086 ** 

Total solid contents 611,852 gn. 

What are chalybeate waters? What are addulona ? Whatsolphiiroiist Whal 
tt* the main conatitiieiits of OOngraaa water? 
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Carbonic add 886,188 gn* 

AtmoBpherio air 8,261 '* 

Total gaseous contents 889,449 gra. 

103. Organic Impurities in Water, — ^All natural waters, 
vien tliose which fall from the clouds according to Liebig, 
contzdn traces of decomposing organic matters m^yariable 
quantity. To this they owe the quality of becoming putrid 
when kept. In many cases, it is present in such quantity aa 
to injure health, derange the bowels, and often produce vie* 
lent dysentery. Stagnant waters, abounding in putrescent 
matter, 2ontain numberless minute animals {aninuUcula), 
which are sometimes exhibited by mean^ of the solar micro- 
scope ; they are not found in the waters commonly used for 
drink. 

104. Jfurification of Water, — ^The best method of purify- 
mg water is by distillation (64). This is effected by passing 
the steam from one vessel into another, which, being kept 
cool, condenses it : to render it perfectly pure, it must bo 
redistilled at a low temperature in silver vessels. By filtra- 
tion through sand, or other closely porous media, water may 
be deprived of suspended impurities, and of all living beings. 
Boiling kills all animals and vegetables, expels the gases, and 
precipitates carbonat^ of lime, which constitutes ^e fur or 
crust often seen lining tea-kettles and boilers. Alum (two 
or three grains to the quart) cleanses turbid or muddy water. 
The alum is decomposed by carbonate of lime, and the alu- 
mina set free, carries down the impurities mechanically; but 
the sulphuric acid of the alum, combining with the lime, 
forms sulphate of lime, and makes the water harder than 

What is said of the ofKBuic matters contidned in water ? Does oomoLcn drioldiig 
water contain animalcula? 

How is water beat purified ? What Is the effect of flltraaon? Of ItoiUngr Of 
alum? Of the alkalies potash and soda^ 
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before. The alkalies, potash or soda, soften water. They 
decompose and precipitate the earthy salts, leaving in solu- 
tion an alkaline salt, which does not harden it. 

105. Effect of Leaden Vessels upon Water. — ^Water some- 
times becomes poisonous by contact with lead, as when lead 
pipes, cisterns, roofs, gutters, <&c.9 are used. The purer the 
water, the more hable it is to become impregnated with lead, 
as the presence of earthy salts in solution exerts a protecting 
influence. Spring and well waters are, therefore, less liable 
to this contamination than rain-water, which is purer. Water 
which tarnishes polished lead, when left at rest upon it in a 
glass vessel for a few hours, or which contains less than about 
•^5^th its weight of salts in solution, cannot be safely trans- 
mitted through lead pipes without certain precautions. The 
best remedy, where there is danger, is to leave the pipes full 
of water at rest for three or four months, or to substitute for 
the water a weak solution of phosphate of soda. — {Chiistison.) 

106. Necessity of Water to Organized Beings, — ^To the or- 
ganic kingdom water is an agent of the first necessity, as its 
abundance and scarcity regulate the distribution of animals 
and plants over the globe. Its properties seem to mark out 
the plan of animated nature. From the highest animal, to 
the meanest vegetable that can grow on a bare rock, this 
ingredient is absolutely required. It is an essential constit- 
uent of all parts of hving bodies, forming upwards of one- 
half the weight of all newly gathered vegetable substances 
cultivated by man. 



It pure or impure water most liable to become poiioned by contact with lead? 
How can we determine whether lead wiU be acted on by water? What is the 
beat remedy where there if danger ? 

What ia Bald of the importance of water to the organic kingdom? 

In what two statea does water exist in organic bodies ? 

What is the office of water in the growth of plants 7 What is the praportlaii of 
water in blood? In flesh ? 
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107. Water exists in most organized bodies in two separate 
states. In one it may be regarded as an essential portion of 
the substance, as of sugar or starch in their dryest state (349), 
from which it cannot be separated without breaking up the 
compound. In the other state, it is associated with bodies 
so loosely that it may be removed by drying. The quantity 
that may be thus separated from various articles of diet, 

without injury to the compound, is as follows : Wheat 14*6 
per cent., rye 16*6, oats 20*8, barley 13*2, Indian com 18, 
peas 16, beans 14*11, potatoes *J5'9, turnips 92*6, carrots 
87 '6, beet-ixjot 87 '8, white cabbage 92*3, blood 80, muscle 
of beef 74, of veal 76, of mutton 71, of pork 76, of chicken 
73, trout 80*5 per cent. — {Pereira) 

108. Both gases and the mineral elements of soils enter 
the roots of plants dissolved in water. As sap, this water 
circulates through the various organs, carrying and deposit- 
ing the newly formed substances, yielding up its own ele- 
ments, and ministering perpetually to the growth of the 
plant. 

109. In animal systems the use of water is equally im- 
portant (495). It is the natural drink of all adults, being 
the liquid employed in the body to dissolve and distribute 
the food. Eighty per cent, of the blood (Liehig) and 
seventy-four per cent, of flesh (Brande) consist of water; 
while, to repair the constant waste and loss from the system, 
an adult man requires about three-fourths of a ton per year 
{Draper), The softness, pliancy, and symmetrical fulness 
of the animal body, is produced by the liquids of wiich it is 
chiefly composed. The tendency of flesh or fresh meat to 
putrefaction, is caused by the large quantity of watery 

Bow miieh does a man consome annnaDy T What glyes symmetry and ftdness 
to tbe animal form? How does water cause putrefaction in flesh f H4W it U 
fiheckedf 
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juices it contains. As solution favors chemical action (20), 
putrefactive changes readily set in ; but are checked if the 
flesh be dried, as is often done for the prcseiTation of meats. 

110. Under ordinary circiunsttmces, water freezes at 32®, 
and boils at 212° ; it retains its liquid condition, therefore, 
through a range of 180° ; and, as in this state only it can 
exist in animals and plants, these limits mark the thermal 
conditions upon which living beings can continue on the 
earth. 

111. A cubic inch of water forms very nearly a cubic 
foot of steam. Water occupies the smallest space, or is 
most dense at 39*83° F. ; if its temperature varies from 
this point, in either direction, it expands in bulk; this is 
called the point of maximum density of water. In free^g, 
water expands very much, and exerts so great a force as to 
burst the strongest vessels in which it is contained. It is 
thus that the surface of the hardest rocks is crumbled down 
into soil fit for the support of vegetable life; the water, per- 
colating mto minute crevices and fissures in summer, freezes 
in winter, and expands with a force which breaks the solid 
stone. 

112. Snow does not quench thirst, but rather increases it; 
and the natives of the arctic regions " prefer enduring the 
utmost extremity of this feelmg, rather than attempt to 
remove it by the eating of snow." — {Capt. Eoss.) 

113. The specific gravity of ice is 0*92 {Silliman); it 
therefore floats upon the surface of water. If it sank as 
fast as it is formed, whole bodies of water would be con- 



Within what limits does water maintain its hmnidity f Wtui relation has this 
I proper^ of water to life ? 

I A cubic indi of water forms how much steam ? At what temperature is it mosi 

I dense ? Does water expand in freezing? At what temperature is it most dense ? 

I How does this property of water affect rocks T 

t What is the spedfle grayity of iee ? If it were heayier than water, what would 
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verted into solid ice. During freeing the substances dis- 
solved in water are expelled, hence the ice of sea- water (as 
is well known to sailors), when melted, forms fresh water. 
Water from melted snow, for the same reason, contains no 
air or gas ; hence fish cannot live in it {Pereira), One impe- 
rial gallon of water weighs 70,000 gi'ains, or just ten pounds. 
The American standard gallon holds 58,372 American Troy 
grains of pure distilled water, at the maximum density. 
One cubic inch weighs 252*458 grains, which is 815 times 
as much as an equal bulk of atmospheric air (Silliman). 
A cubic foot of water weighs very nearly 1000 ounces avoir- 
dupois (998*2 oz. Brande). 

DEUTOXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 
H O2 = 11. 

114. This curious compound is formed by chemists, with 
difficulty, by adding to water another equivalent of oxygen. 
It is a syrupy liquid, of a disagreeable odor, a nauseous, 
bitter, astringent taste, and is not frozen by intense cold. It 
is easily decomposed, often with an explosion, and sometimes 
with a flash of light. As jet, it is of no use. 

JHTROGEN (Azote) 
Symbol N, equivalent 14. 

115. Properties and Sources, — ^Nitrogen is a perma- 
nently elastic gas, destitute of either taste, smell, or color ; 
slightly lighter than the air, and remarkable for its negative 



beihetesolt? Wbat is said of the ioe of sea-water f Of water from melted snow f 
What is the weight of a gallon of water ? Of a cabic inch ? A cubic foot ? 
What is the eompoflltioo of dentoxide of hydrogen? Its properties ? Uses? 

7 
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Fig. 1 1 



properties, enteripg reluctantly into union, and, from iti 
proneness to escape, forming very unstable compounds. 
It supports neither combustion nor respiration; a lighted 
taper introduced into it is instantly quenched, and animak 
placed within it immediately die. It 
has from the latter circumstance been 
called azote (life-destroyer). Tlie teiin 
nitrogen refers to its origin from nitre. 
It constitutes nearly four-fifths of the 
air (see Chart). It is best obtained 
by burning phosphorus in a confined 
portion of air over water (Fig. 11); the phosphonis takes 
the oxygen forming phos- 
phoric acid, which is soon 
removed by the water, 
and nitrogen is left. The 
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accompanying diagram illustrates the change. 

116. Nitrogen is not found in any of the mineral forma- 
tions of the earth's crust, except in some varieties of coal 
which are of vegetable origin. It is an important element 
of the vegetable kingdom, to which it is probably supplied 
by ammonia and nitric acid, which contain it, and exert 
a very favorable eflfect upon plants (123). It exists in the 
tissues or muscle of the animal body to the amount of lY 
per cent. Whether plants derive their nitrogen directly 
from the air through their leaves, or dissolved in water 
through their roots, and whether the animal, system has 
the power of using or assimilating it when absorbed from 
the air by the lungs, are questions not yet settled by 
chemists. 



^^at are the properties of nitrogen ? Why has it been called azote t Whit 
^^ *he origin of its present name ? How is it best obtained t 
^ H foQiKi iQ minenls T How la it supplied to vegetablea f 
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OXYGEN AND NITROGEN.— NITROUS OXIDE. 
{Protoxide of Nitrogen^ Laughing Oas, EzhUaraiing Gas,) 

NO = 22. 

11 7. Properties and Preparation. — Oxygen combines 
with nitrogen to fonn a series of five compounds (see Chart, 
Binary Compounds), remarkable as illustrating in a perfect 
manner the law of multiple combination (21). The first in 
the series is protoxide of nitrogen or nitrous oxide, called 
also, from its peculiar effects when inspired, laughing gas, or 
exhilarating gas. It is prepared from nitrate of ammonia, 
by heating it in a flask, at a moderately low temperature. 
The gas escapes through a tube, and is collected in jars, 
over water in the pneumatic trough. Four ounces of the 
salt produce one cubic foot of the gas. It should be al- 
lowed to stand for some time over water, to absorb any 
nitrous acid that may happen to be formed. The change 
that takes place is shown in the diagram, one atom of ni- 
trate of ammonia yield- 
ing two atoms of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen and 
three of water. Pro- 
toxide of nitrogen is a 
colorless, transparent gas, of a sweetish taste, and very solu- 
ble in water ; cold water taking up about three-fourths of 
its volume of the gas. Its specific gravity is 1*62 ; it sup- 
ports combustion actively, and may be condensed into a 
liquid by a pressure equal to fifty atmospheres. 

118. Physiological Effects. — ^The effect of nitrous oxide 
upon the system, when taken into the lungs, is peculiar, and 

For what is the nitrogen group of oompounda remaricable 7 What is the first 
•rthew? How is it obtained? Explain the changes. ViniatareitspropsrtissT 
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very remarkable. The best method of breathing it is to use 
a bladder which has been softened in water, or an India- 
rubber bag filled from the pneumatic trough. A wooden 
mouth-piece attached to the bladder is placed between the 
teeth (Fig. 1 2), the nostrils are closed j^^ ^ 

by the fore-finger and thumb, and 
the gas inhaled as in common breath- 
ing. Its effects are different upon 
different constitutions: on some it 
produces symptoms of stupor, which 
last tor a few seconds. Some fall 
senseless, but recover with confused ideas and headache. 
The pugnacity of some is excited ; all articles which are lia- 
ble to injury from the violence of the inhaler should there- 
fore be removed. But the most are affected with pleasura- 
ble sensations — ^they laugh and skip about as if intoxicated. 
, " A feverish glow overspreads the system, a thousand de- 
lightful visions pass before the mind, the man lives a year 
in a minute, and that y^ar is in the seventh heavens." 

•119. The celebrated Mr. Wedgwood, "after breathmg 
the gas for some time, threw the bag from him, and kept 
breathing on laboriously with an open mouth, holding his 
nose with his fingers, without power to remove them, 
although aware of the ludicrousness of his situation; he 
-had a violent inclination to jump over the chairs and tables, 
and seemed so light that he thought he was going to fly." 

120. Mode in which Nitrous Oxide acts upon the Sys- 
tem, — " These effects are undoubtedly due to the oxidizing 



Does It produce pecnliar eflbcts upon the system? YlThat is the best method of 
breBthing it ? What eflfect does it produce upon diflbreut constitutions 2 

What does Mr. Wedgwood say of its effects upon himself? 

To what are these effiscta owing? Why is it mora actiTe when breathed thaa 
■xygnn? 
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action which the protoxide establishes in the system. In 
this respect it is far more active than even pure oxygen gas, 
and the reason is obvious : oxygen is but slightly absorbed by 
watery fluids, but this gas is taken up by them to a very 
great extent. When it is introduced into the lungs it is 
rapidly dissolved in the blood, and carried by the circulation 
to every part of the body, oxidizing whatever is in its path» 
•producing a febrile warmth and an unusual mental disturb- 
ance." — (Draper.) 

121. Deutoxide of nitrogen, NO^, hyponitrous acid, N0|, 
and fdtroiui acid, NO4, are compounds of no general interest^ 
except as illustrating the laws of chemical union ; I therefore 
omit them. 

NTTRIO ACID {AzoHe Acid, Aqua FortU). 

NO5 = 64. 

122. Preparation and Uses. — ^This is the most important 
of the chemical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen. It is 
prepared by distilling equal weights of sulphuric acid and 
nitrate of potash ; when 

on a large scale, retorts of | kono« ;j:»-honos 

iron or stone-ware are 




used. The reactions are | 2jg*o sos — ^^^^KOHOssot 

seen in the diagram. Pure 
nitric acid is a colorless liquid, of sp. gr. 1*521. It smokes 
when exposed to the air, and is partially decomposed by the 
action of light, nitrous acid being formed, which gives it a 
yellow or orange color. It has an intensely acid taste, and 
reddens vegetable blues. It stains the sMn and nails, and 
many other animal substances, of a permanent yellow color ; 



How \B nitric add prepared ? Explain the reactlona which take place. What 
areitaprnpertieB? What its difef uaea? Why doea it nut the metala lo powei^ 

1* 
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and IS hence used to produce yellow patterns upon colored 
woollen fabrics. It is used for etching on copper, for assay- 
ing or testing metals, and as a solvent for tin by dyers and 
calico-printers. It is also used in medicine, as a caustic, to 
cleanse and purify foul ulcers. In consequence of its large 
proportion of oxygen, it corrodes or rusts the metals with 
great energy, and hence is the most powerful of oxidizing 
agents. ^ 

123. Kitric acid occurs, in small quantity in rain- water, 
especially after thunder-storms, and is hence supposed by 
some to be produced in the air by lightning, which com- 
bines the gaseous nitrogen and oxygen ; others suppose it to 
be produced by the oxidation of ammonia in the air. It is 
found in nature in combination with the alkalies and earths, 
in the soil of various localities. Combined with potash or 
soda, nitric acid is a very valuable fertilizer. Applied to 
young grass, or to the sprouting shoots of grain, it hastens 
and increases their growth. It also occasions a larger produce 
of grain, and this grain, as when ammonia is employed, is 
richer in gluten, and more nutritious in its quality. — {John- 
6ton,) 

124. Aqua Megia, — A mixture of nitric and muriatic acids 
is called aqua regia, or royal water, because it alone is capa- 
ble of dissolving the royal or noble metals, as they are termed, 
gold, platinum, kc. The explosive preparation contained in 
percussion caps (fulminating mercury) is formed by dissolv- 
ing mercury in nitric acid and adding alcohol. 



From what aonroe is it tLougfat to be furnished to rain-water ? What is said of 
its use in agricultore ? 

ViHiat is aqua regia ? Whence does it deiiye its name T How is the explosiT* 
'^paration of percoflsion g^jm formed f 
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NITRO&SN AND HYDROGEN— AMMONIA {VolmtiU Alkali). 

H.N=1Y. 

125. Properties and Preparation, — ^Ammonia is a gas 
formed by the union of nitrogen and hydrogen. It 
is colorless, irrespirable, of a pungent, caustic taste, 
lighter than the air, sp. gr. 0*59, and possesses 
strong alkaline properties ; neutralizing acids, and 
changing vegetable yellows to brown. Being a gas, 
it is called volatile alkali, to distinguish it from those 
that are fixed or solid. !](t is obtained by heating in 
a fiask equal quantities of slaked lime and muriate of 
ammonia ; and as it is lighter than the air, it may be 
collected, by what is termed the method of diih 
placement, in an inverted vessel (Fig. 13). As the 
gas accmnulates in the upper portion of the inverted 
jar it displaces the air, expelling it downwards. The decom- 
position is shown in the di- 




HsNHa 



HiN 



CaOHO 




CaaSH 




agram. The great source 
of ammonia in commerce 
is the liquor of the gas- 
works. Ammonia has a 
strong affinity for water, which absorbs 780 times its bulk of 
the gas. This solution is called aqua ammonia, and is the 
common form in which it is sold and used. 

126. Uses. — Ammonia is used medicinally in various 
ways. It is administered internally as a powerful stim- 
ulant, and applied externally as a counter-irritant, and for 
blistering the skin. It is mixed with olive oil (1 part ammo- 



What is ammonia ? What are its properties ? How is it obtained ? By what 
method is it collected ? What is its diief commercial sooroe ? What proportioo 
of ammonia does water absorb ? 

What ars its uses in medicine? 
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nia to 2 of oil), and apptied externally in sore throat, undei 
the name of volatile liniment. It is applied to the nostrils to 
recover from fainting, and, if procured in time, is the best 
antidote to prussic acid. Aqua ammonia, in large doses, is 
poisonous ; the readiest remedy is vinegar. 

127. Ammonia is one of the most active elements of ma- 
nure ; it is produced by the putrefaction of all organic sub- 
stances containing nitrogen, and as it is highly volatile, it con- 
stantly tends to escape into the air, where it is lost. The 
fluid excretions of animals evolve it in large quantities : if 
these are collected in tanks, and sulphuiic acid added, fixed 
sulphate of ammonia is formed in the liquid, and all the am- 
monia is thus saved for farm use. Sulphate of lime (plaster) 
and sulphate of iron (green vitriol) also serve to fix ammonia. 
Those circumstances of decomposition which give rise to am- 
monia, produce at the same time carbonic acid, which unites 
with it, forming carbonate of anmionia. It is in this form 
that it exists in the atmosphere. The application of ammo- 
nia increases the luxuriance of vegetation. It enters the roots 
of plants dissolved in water, and, according to Liebig, is ab- 
sorbed by their leaves from the air. 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

128. Its Composition, — ^The atmosphere is thethin, trans- 
parent, elastic medium which surrounds the globe, extend- 
ing above its surface to the height of about forty-five miles. 
It was supposed by the ancients to be a simple body, the 
different properties which it manifested being caused by ex- 

What is said of its use in agricultare ? Does it natnrBlly tend to waste ? How 
may it be saved ? In what form does it exist in the atmosphere T What are its 
efltets upon plants ? 

What Is the atmosphere? How high does it extend ? OfwhatdoesltoonslaftT 
In what proporttoDit 
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halations from the ground ; and this opinion prevailed until 
within about a century. The air is now known to be a 
compound, consisting, by bulk, of 79 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 21 per cent, of oxygen ; or by weight, of 77 per cent, 
of nitrogen, and 23 of oxygen. (See Chart.) It also con- 
tains about Ts^nr ^^ ^^^ ^^ carbonic acid, and a minute 
proportion of watery vapor. 

129. Relative Quantities of its Elements, — ^A very clear 
idea of these quantities may be gained, by supposing the air 
throughout to be of the same density, and its elements sep- 
arated into strata in the order of their specific gravities. In 
such a case the air would extend to a height of about five 
miles. — ( Qraham,) Its greatest quantity of watery vapor, if 
condensed, would form a stratum of water about five inches 
deep ; the layer of carbonic acid would be about thirteen feet 
deep ; that of oxygen about one mile ; and that of nitrogen 
about four miles in depth. 

130. C<mstituents and Properties of the Air, — ^The chem- 
ical properties of the air are chiefly those of the oxygen it 
contains, this gas being diluted and weakened by four times 
its bulk of the negative element, nitrogen (115). As at- 
mospheric oxygen is the universal sustainer of animal life 
(81), its proportion has been admirably adjusted to t^ ob- 
ject ; or rather, the organization of animals may be said to 
conform to the constitution of the air, because if this were 
changed, disturbance throughout all the orders of living 
beings would inevitably ensue. Were the atmosphere wholly 
composed of nitrogen, life could never have existed, animal 



How may we gain a clear idea of the proportion of its elements ? Whal would 
be the thldmeas of each stratum ? 

To what does the air chiefly owe its chemical properties ? If the proportion ti 
oxsgea in the air were changed, what would follow ? If it were all nitrogen, whii 
would be the result ? What, were it to coosisi wholly of oxygen? 
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or vegetable: were it wholly to consist of oxygen, othei 
things remaining as they are, the world would run through 
its career with fearful rapidity ; combustion, once excited, 
would proceed with ungovernable violence ; animals would 
live with hundred-fold iatensity, and perish in a few hours. 
But duly attempered by a large admixture of nitrogen, the 
grand functions of the animal races, of which it is the main- 
spring, ai-e carried forward at a measured rate, and within 
regulated limits. 

131. Carbonic Acid of the Air, — ^The proportion of car- 
bonic acid diffused through the air, always minute, varies 
sliorhtly in different situations. There is less in the air of 
the country than in that of cities ; less over the sea than 
over the land ; less over a moist soil than over a dry one, 
because it is rapidly absorbed by water. It is furnished to 
the air by animals, which continually exhale it from their 
lungs (595). It is produced in vast quantities by combus- 
tion, by putrefaction and decay ; and it escapes in immense 
volumes from volcanoes, both active and extinct. — (J^ovmes.) 
On the other hand, it is absorbed by the leaves of all plants, 
and is necessary to their growth. 

132. Watery Vapor of the Air. — ^The atmosphere also 
contms more or less of watery vapor, which seems to be 
essential to both, animals and plants, as neither of them -can 
live in perfectly dry air. The proportion of moisture in the 
air depends upon the temperature ; the hotter the air, the 
more it wiU hold ; the cooler, the less : 100 cubic inches of 
air at 5*7° contains *35 of a grain of watery vapor. — {Brande,) 
When the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, that is, 
contains all it can hold, if its temperature falls, a portion of 



Wbat 1b Baid of the proportion of carbonic acid ? From whence is it derived ? 
Does watery yapor in the air perform any luefnl office? . Upon what does its 
proportion in the air depend ? What is the cause of dew ? 
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its water will fall, or be deposited. It is thus cooled at 
night, which causes the deposit of dew. 

133. When two currents of air of dififerent temperatures, 
saturated with moisture, meet and mingle, the resulting mean 
temperature falls below the point necessary to hold all the 
water in a state of vapor ; a portion of it, therefore, must fall. 
This is supposed to be a cause of clouds and rain. Thus south- 
erly winds saturated with humidity, coming in contact with 
the colder air of northern latitudes, usually give rain. For 
the same reason, the contact of air in motion with the cold 
surface of the earth must cause the precipitation of water. 
This explains the dififerences in the quantity of rain collected 
at different elevations in the same place. Thus the aigiual 
fall of ram in London, as measured by a rain-gage, was 
ascertained to be, at a height of 242 feet, 15*9 inches; at 
73 feet, 20*4 inches ; and upon the ground, 24*4 inches ; 
showing that the air is more cooled near the ground, and, 
consequently, deposits more rain. The annual fall of rain 
is greatest at the equator, and diminishes towards the poles. 
At Granada (lat. 12^ north), it falls to the depth of 126 
inches ; at New York (lat. 40° north), its depth is 40 inches. 

134. Snow-fiahes, — ^When clouds form, at a temperature 
below 32^, the vapor freezes into an infinity of d^icate 
needle-like crystals, which deviate from each other at angles 
of 30°, 60°, or 120°, giving rise to beautiful hexagonal and 
star-like figures. This is the crystalline structure of the 
snow-flake, shown in Fig. 14. Snow differs very much in 
the arrangement of these spiculsB ; but the flakes axe all of 
the same configuration in the same storm. 



What is the cause of douds and rain f What is said of the dUTerenoe in th« 
fidl of rain at difTerent elevations ? What at different latitndes ? 

What is the origin of snow-flakes? What their oTStalUnestraetare? Bavefhey 
always the same figure ? 
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Fig. 14. 








135. Additional Substances in the Air. — ^Liebighas shown 
that the air also contains minute traces of ammonia, which 
are washed down, and may be detected in rain-water. In- 
deed, as the sea contains a little of every thing that ia 
soluble in water (99), so the atmosphere may be conceived 
to contain a little of every thing that is capable of assuming 
the gaseous form. The odorous emanations of plants, the 
miasms of marshes, and principles of contagion, though all 
producing effects upon the human body, cannot be collected 
from the air, nor even their presence detected by chemical 
tests. It is supposed that these substances do not exist in 
the true gaseous state, but are composed of fixed organized 
particles, which float about suspended in the atmosphere, 
like the pollen of flowers. They are all, however, oxidized 
and destroyed, as the air contains within itself the means of 
its own purification. 

136. The Law of Gaseous Diffusion. — ^The oxygen and 

What other substances natiiraUf find their way into the atmosphere 1 In what 
rorm are many of these substanoes supposed to exist ? 

Is the atmosphere a chemical oompoond ? By what law is the intermiztope of 
la giaea reguUtfad f How is Us operation Ulostrated ? 
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nitrogen gases, of wlucb the air is cliiefly composed, are 
not chemically united with each other, but only mixed to- 
gether mechanically. If we mingle them in a vessel in the 
same proportions, we get an artificial air, having the same 
properties as the natural air. This imiform intermingling of 
the gaseous elements is brought about by what is called the 
law of gaseous diffusion. Its operation may be thus shown : 
two vessels are to be placed one above the other, p|g^ ^^ 
and connected by d. narrow tube of any convenient 
length (Fig. 16). The lower vessel may be filled 
with carbonic acid gas, and the upper vessel with 
hydrogen gas. After a short time the carbonic acid, 
although twenty times heavier than the hydrogen, 
wiU be found to have ascended into the upper ves- 
sel ; while hydrogen will have descended into the 
lower one, — a complete intermixture of the two gases 
in equal proportions having taken place against the action 
of gravity. 

137. This effect will be produced even though a barrier, 
as a membrane of India-rubber, intervene. The force with 
which gases thus difiuse into each other is very great. 
Dr. Draper has proved that sulphuretted hydrogen will dif- 
fuse into atmospheric air, though resisted by a pressure of 
fifty atmospheres, equal to the weight of a column of water 
more than 1500 feet in height. In like manner, all gases 
possess the power of diffusing into each other, although at 
different rates of velocity, depending upon their density : 
the lighter the gas, the more rapid is the diffusion. 

138. This principle is of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the air, because if either of its constituent elements 
were to separate from the mass, the extinction of life woidd 

What is Bsdd of the Ibroe with which gases diffuse into each other T 
Why is this principle of the greateet importance T 

8 
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follow. Dr. D. B. Beed assumes that the exhalations from 
the lungs and skin of a single human body vitiate, or spoil 
for breathing, ten cubic feet of air per minute, or about 
90,000 gallons per day. This foul air, with that formed 
by innumerable other sources of contamination, is perpetu- 
ally removed by diffusion, and the atmosphere is thus pre- 
fierved respirable and pure. 

139. Melations of the Atrtioaphere to the Living World, — 
But it is in its relations to Uving beings that the atmos- 
phere appears of the highest interest. The vegetable world 
is derived from the air. It consists of condensed gases that 
have been reduced from the atmosphere to the solid form, 
through the agency of the sun's light (329.) On the other 
hand, animals which derive all the material of- their struc- 
ture from plants, destroy these substances while living, by 
respiration, and when dead, by putrefaction ; thus returning 
them again, in the gaseous form, to the air from whence 
they camct In respect to air, the offices of plants and ani- 
mals antagonize. What the former derives from the air, 
the latter restores to it. It is the great link between the 
two worlds of organization. From th^ atmosphere all liv- 
ing beings came, and to it they must all return. '' It is the 
cradle of vegetable and the coffin of animal hfe." We shall 
study this matter further in Organic Chemistry. 

140. Weight of the Air, — A column of air one inch square, 
and extending upward to the limit of tne atmosphere, weighi 
about fifteen pounds ; it therefore exerts a pressure on every 
square mch (at the level of the sea) equal to this weight; 
but as we pass upward the air expands, becoming more thin 



From wbence is the yegetable world derived 7 What does it consist of ? What 
Jb said of animals ? What, then, is the relation of plants and animals ? 

What is the weight of a column of air, one inch high, extending to the top Ot 
ttw atmosphere? What do we find as we pass upward? How flu: must a gal- 
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and light as the elevation increases. A gallon of air, removed 
from the ground to the height of. 11,556 feet, would expand 
into two (Brande) ; at twice this height its density would be 
again diminished one-half, and so on. This rarefaction in- 
creases so rapidly, that a cubic inch of air at the surface of 
the earth, if raised to a height of 500 miles, would expand 
80 as to fill a space equal in diameter to the orbit of Saturn. 

141. Curve of Congelation, — The temperature of the air 
decreases one degree for every 360 feet of elevation ; there 
is, therefore, over all places, and at all seasons, an altitude 
at which it falls to the freezing point. At the equator this 
point is located 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. At 
latitude 40° it is 9000 feet, at 75° 1000, while at the poles 
it sin^ into the groimd. This forms what is called the line 
or curve of perpetual congelation. Air expands ^|^ of its 
bulk for every degree of temperature through which it rises. 
One hundred cubic inches of pure air weigh 30*829 grains. — 
{JRegnault,) Air, assumed as 1, is taken as the standard of 
the specific gravity of gases — ^temperature 60°, barometer 30 
inches. 

(For an account of the physical properties of air, the pupil 
is referred to the Natural Philosophy.) 

CHLORINE. 
Symbol CI, equivalent 86*5. 

142. Source and Preparation, — Chlorine is a gas of a 
greenish color, as its name implies, and is about two and a 
half times heavier than air. It supports combustion, though 

km of air be taken upward frcm the ground to doable its bulk? What is Baid of 
tbe exfMuiBloD of a cubic inch of air 7 

In what ratio does the temperiitare of the air decrease as we ascend? What Is 
meant by the corye of perpetual congelation ? What is its height at the equator T 
At lat 40O? What is the rate of expansion of air as we ascend? 
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Fig. 16. 



less perfectly than oxygen, and combines directly with the 
metals, forming a class of bodies called chlorides. It is 
found abundantly in nature, existing in common salt to the 
amount of 65 per cent, in union with sodium. Chlorine is 
best prepared by the action of three parts of hydrochloric 
acid upon 1 part of black oxide of manganese, in a flask, by 
the aid of heat. The 
decomposition may be 
traced in the accompa- 
nying diagram. It may 
be collected in the pneu- 
matic trough over hot water or strong brme, but is absorbed 
by cold water. It may also be collected by carrying the 
tube to the bottom of an open vessel ; 
the chlorine rises and expels or dis- 
places the air (Fig. 16). 

143. Bleaching Properties of Chlo- 
rine, — It is easily dissolved in cold 
water, and in this state exerts a re- 
markable bleaching power over vegeta- 
ble colors. It is principally used in 
bleaching cotton cloth and paper. The 
bleaching-powder of commerce is chloride of lime. Chlorine 
is also a powerful disinfectant, and is used to destroy the bad 
effluvia of sick rooms ; but in these cases it requires to be 
used with caution, as it is excessively irritating to the lungs. 
Its bleaching and disinfecting properties are due to its strong 
affinity for hydrogen, which it takes away from coloring and 
putrescent substances, thus decomposing them entirely. 



/^S\ 




What is chlorine? What are its properties? Where is it (band ? Hoirobi 
tained ? How may it be collected ? Explain the changes. 

How does chlorine affect vegetable colors? To what other use is it applied f To 
what does it owe its bleaching and disinftotant propertlM ? 
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144. Humboldt discovered that chlorine possesses the 
power of quickening the germination of seeds. Old seeds, 
which could be made to grow by no other process, germi- 
nated promptly when steeped in a weak solution of chlorine 
in water. Chlorine is said, when respired in veiy minute 
quantity, to alleviate the symptoms of consumption. It is 
also stated that workmen employed in bleaching establish- 
ments, and other places where chlorine is used, are less liable 
to this disease than others. 

HTDROCHLORIG ACID {Chlorohydrie Acid, Muriatic Acid), 

H 01 = S6-5. 

145. When hydrogen and chlorine gases are mixed in the 
dark, they do not unite ; but exposed to diffused daylight, 
they gradually unite, and if to direct sunshine they combine 
explosively, forming hydrochloric acid, which is a transpa- 
rent, colorless gas, having intense acid properties. It is usu- 
ally prepared by adding oil of vitriol to common salt, and 
submitting the mixture to 
the action of heat. Its 
ordinary form is a liquid 
solution, as it very freely 
dissolves in water. Salts 
formed from it are called muriates, or hydrochlorates. This 
acid exists in the gastric juice, and assists in dissolving the 
food. 

For wbat other parpoees has chlorine been used? 

What is hydrochloric add, and how la it fonned? What are ita solta called T 
Where ia it found? 

8* 
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FLUOEINE. 
Byttihti F, efwValml 18-10. 

146. Fluorine easts combined with calcium, as fluoride of 
calcium, or fluor Epar. In this stat« it is a minute ingredient 
of bones, especially of the ename! of tJie teeth. It has never 
yet been separated, but is supposed somewh&t to resemble 
oxygen in its properties, as it does not form a compound with 
it. Fluorine combines with hydrogeu, forminj hydrofluoric 
acid, which is remarkable for its property of coiroding glass. 

lODTBE. 

Symbol I, tgaivalaU 1S6'S0. 

147. Iodine is a grayish-black solid, of a metaUic appear- 
ance, resembling black-lead. It is obtained chiefly by leach- 
ing the ashes of sea-weed (kelp), but it Bometimes occurs in 
the waters of springs. It dissolves freely in alcohol, but very 
•inonnrrin In wofof^ bafi a sinell similaT to chloriue, and com- 

fortning a deep blue compound (iodide of 
I the skin brown, and yields a fine purple 
d. If a polished silver plat« is held over 
becomes of a yellow color, then violet, then 
ing to the combination of the ioniine with 
idide of wlver thus formed is decomposed 
aguerreotype process depends upon this 
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BROMINE. 
Bymbcl Br, equivalent '^8*26. 

148. Bromine is a heavy, brownish-red liquid, of a suffo- 
cating odor, and is derived, like iodine, from the sea. Both 
iodine and bromine combine with metals, like chlorine, form- 
ing iodides and bromides. They also unite with hydrogen, 
forming acids — ^the hydriodic and hydrobromic acids. lodme 
and bromine are also used medicinally in the treatment of 
scrofula and for dispelling tumors. 

CARBON. 
Bymhcl C; equivalent 6. 

149. This important substance is familiarly known as char- 
coal. It is widely diffused in nature, and is the solidifying 
element of all living structures. By casting the eye upon 
the Chart, we see at once that it belongs chiefly to the or- 
ganized kingdom, constituting aboulf one-half the weight of 
dry vegetable and animal substances. Carbon exists in sev- 
eral allotropic forms (42), displaying properties remarkably 
diflferent in each case. 

150. The Diamond, — This is the purest state of carbon. 
It is a crystal, having the figure of two pyramids applied 
base to base. The diamond is the hardest substance known, 
and can only be wrought, or cut, hj rubbing one against an- 
other, or by the use of diamond dust. Diamonds are ground 
or cut, usually, into two forms, by means of diamond powder 
worked with olive oil upon a wheel of soft steel. The rose 
diamond is cut into a hemispherical form, but rises to a point, 

^»»IW I ■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■■ ^M» ■ ■■■ — — ■■^■^— — ■— ■ » I ■ I ^M^^—i— — ^^M— ^^— M ■ M^ ■ ■ ^^■^^^»^»^^fc1* 

What is bromine ? For what is it used ? 

What is carbon ? What fact does a glance at the Chart communicate concerning 
carbon? 
What is the diamond? HowaiediamoDdaeut? Why cat thus? What is the 
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and has twenty-four flat, triangular faces (facets) ; these 
facets I'eflect the light, and give the gem a glittering appear- 
ance. The brilliant is cut with a flat face, or table, upon 
the top, sur]*ounded with facets ; it has the finest effect, but 
requires the sacrifice of a laiger portion of the gem. A bril- 
liant-cut diamond is esteemed equal in value to a rough one 
of twice the weight, besides the cost of working it. Dia- 
monds are of various colors, but the most valuable are color- 
less and limpid. The snow-white, transparent diamond, is 
said to be of the first water, 

161. Valtie of Diamonds, — Diamonds are sold by the 
carat, a carat being equal to four grams. — ( Ure^ They in- 
crease in value not in proportion to their weight, but in pro- 
portion to the square of their weight. Thus, the value of 
three diamonds weighing 1, 2, and 3 carats, is as 1, 4, and 9. 
The average value of wrought diamonds weighing one carat 
is $40 (Brande) ; one of two carats will be valued at $160 ; 
three carats, $360 ; lOQ carats, $400,000. . 

152. The largest known diamond is probably that called 
the ITook-i-noor (mountain of light), of the East Indies. It 
was discovered in the mines of Golconda just 300 years ago. 
When rough it is said to have weighed 900 carats. It is of 
the rose form, and was reduced to 279 carats by cutting. It 
has caused several wars, and has been six times violently 
wrested from its possessors. The British have at last seized 
it, and transferred it to England, that the benighted pagans 
may stop quarrelling about it ( ! ). It has never been sold, 
but $10,000,000 is talked of as the price, equal to about 
seventeen tons of gold. 



form of the rose diamond? WhBi of the brilliant? What are dlamoodB of the 
first water i 

How are diamonds sold ? What determines their valuo ? 

What ia the history of the Kooh44ioor ? 
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ii^. U^es of the Dianumd. — ^From its extreme hardness^ 
the dukuond is used for cutting glass, for diilHng apertures 
through other gems, for the pi^ot-holes of delicate watch- 
work, also to form the holes through which extremely fine 
wire is drawn. It refracts light powerfully, and has beoi 
used for the lenses of microscopes. The diamond is very 
di$cult of combustion, but may be burned in pure oxygen 
gas. Fepys sealed up a diamond in a piece of pure soft iron, 
and exposed it for some time to an intense Leat ; when ex- 
amined, the diamond had disappeared, and the iron was con- 
verted into steel, which is composed of carbon and irom The 
diamond is thus known to be pure carbon. 

154. Plumbago, Graphite, or Black-Zead. — ^This is another 
form of carbon, having a metaUine appearance, and contain- 
ing a small proportion of iron. It resists quite a high degree 
of heat, and is used to make crucibles. It is also used for 
marking on paper, being sawn into slices and fitted into the 
grooves oi cedar pencils, or rounded for ever-pointed pencils. 
It is also employed to relieve the friction of machinery, in- 
stead of oil or grease ; also for giving lustre to iron, as stove- 
blacking. In this form it is often adulterated with 50 per 
cent, of lamp-black, which may be detected by exposing the 
suspected article for some time to a cherry-red heat, in the 
open air. The lamp-black will bum away, and its amount 
may be determined by the loss of weight. 

155. Another variety of carbon is lamp-black. It is the 
soot deposited from the flame of pitchy or tarry-combus- 
tibles. It is usually made by burning the refuse rosin left 
by the distillation of turpentine. The smoke is conducted 

For what is fhe diamond uaed? Is it oombustible? How is it proved to bo 
pore carbon ? 

What is plambago? What are its uses? What is said of stoye-blacking? 
How Is the cheat detected f '^ 

Whatislamp-blaelcf How is it made 7 For what is it used? 
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through long horizontal flues, terminating in chambers hung 
irith old sacking, upon which the bmp-black is deposited. 
It is used for making printers' ink and black paint. 

156. C%mva/ is that species of carbon which is produced 
by burning vegetable or aoimal substances out of contact 
with the ail. Every one knows it is a black, inodorous, 
insipid, insoluble, brittle substance, applied to numerous 
uses. Common charcoal is made by piling billets of wood 
together in a conical heap, covering it with earth, and burn- 
ing the mass slowly, with but a partial access of air. By 
the usual process of coal-bmning in forests, about 18 per 
cent of the weight of the wood is obtmned (Pre), although 
the amount varies greatly. 

167. Charcoal seems to be soft ; but if the fine powder, 
in small quantity, be rubbed between plates of glass, it is 
found that the httle particles are very hard, and able to scratch 
the glass almost as easily as the diamond itself. — (Iforlon.) 

168. Charcoal as Fuel. — Charcoal is very combustible, 
and is extensively used for fuel. When pure, it bums with- 
out flame, although it usually contains water, which, during 
tiie combustion, is partially decomposed into carburetfed 
hydrogen, which bums with a slight flame, A cubic foot of 
charcoal from softwood weighs, upon an average, from eight 
to nine pounds; and from hard wood, twelve to thirteen 
pounds. Hence the hard-wood coal is best adapted to pro- 
dime n h\rrh licat in a small space. Yet equal weights of the 

)ab yield equal quantJUea of heat. Upon an 
ind of dry charcoal will heat 73 pounds of 
I freeang to the boiling point. — ( Ure.) 

I Wbattnlupropenlcat HovtattraadeT Wlimlp<raDI. 

sdOommglisDw^glitarwood bjthliproeeal 

ic^nLnff Ihfl bsntneii of chmoil f 

{blfluns iiDmellinegsiiaiDpaiibaniliigchDVIBldiMl WhK 

L what doH Uia valae tjf AJiarooBl, ni fool, dapukd 1 
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169. Charcoal very indestructible. — Charcoal is a very uq- 
changeable substance, as it is not affected at common tem- 
peratures by air or moisture. The beams of the theatre at 
Herculaneum were converted into charcoal 1700 years ago, 
when that city was overwhelmed with lava, and remain as 
entire as if they had been charred but yesterday. Wooden 
stakes or piles are rendered more durable by charring upon 
the surface, before driving them into the ground. Most of 
the houses in Yenice stand upon piles or stakes, the extremi- 
ties of which are charred for their better preservation. 
Oaken stakes have been recently found in the bed of the 
Tljguaies River, where they are supposed to have been driven 
at the time of the invasion of Julius Caesar. They were 
charred to a considerable depth, and were firm at the heart. 

1 60. Absorbent Property of CharcoaL — Charcoal possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the power of absorbing different 
gases, and condensing them within its pores. It will absorb 
90 times its bulk of ammonia, 35 limes its bulk of carbonic 
acid, of oxygen 9 times, and of nitrogen 7 times its bulk 
(Saussure), When charcoal already saturated with one gas 
is put into another, it gives out a portion of the gas already 
absorbed, and takes up a portion of the new gas. Recently 
burned charcoal imbibes watery vapor from the air very 
greedily. By a week's exposure to the atmosphere, it thus 
increases in weight from 10 to 20 per cent. This property 
of absorption varies with different kinds of charcoal. It is 
possessed in a higher degree by those containing the most 
pores, that is, where the pores are finer, and in a lower 
degree by the more loose and spongy sorts. *' A cubic inch 

Whai is the jflbct of surface^harring Txpon the durability of wood ? Examplos. 

What property does charcoal possess to a remarkable degreo f What kind of 
diarcofll is the most absorptive 7 What extent of internal sarOm has a eabie Inflh 
of charcoal ? Where are the gases or>n\lensed T 
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^of charcoal/' says Liebig, " must have, at the least compu- 
tation, a surface of 100 square feet." It is upon this interior 
pore-surface that the gases are condensed, and in proportion 
to its extent is the quantity absorbed. 

161. Other substances besides charcoal, in fact all solids, 
porous or otherwise, are supposed to possess, in various de- 
grees, this power of condensing gases upon their surfaces. 
The black powder of platinum absorbs 800 times its bulk 
of oxygen gas. The gas in this case must be condensed al- 
most to the condition of a liquid. If now a jet of hydrogen 
is projected upon the platinum, it unites with the oxygen, 
heat is liberated, water formed, and the metal becomes r^- 
hot. Faraday has lately shown that the porous condition 
of the platinum is not necessary, as a similar effect may be 
produced by a clean bright slip of the metal. 

162. Preservative Power of Cfutreoal. — Connected with 
this property is the power which charcoal possesses of re- 
moving offensive odors and checking putrefaction. It is 
a powerful antiseptic. Charcoal-powder, newly prepared, 
when rubbed upon tainted meat, restores it to sweetness. 
By charring the inside of casks, water may be kept in 
them a long time without spoiling. Vegetable substances 
containing much water, as potatoes, are more completely 
preserved by the aid of a quantity of charcoal. The bad 
odor sometimes acquired by clothes is removed by wrapping 
them with charcoal. Filters are constructed for purifying 
water, by passing it through layers of charcoal of different 
degrees of fineness. 

1 63. Bom-hlacIe.—ThQ charcoal from bones is called Ixme- 
black or ivory-black, and is of course loaded with mineral 



Do other Bobstanoes pometB ihia power T 
^•ylfl it UMd for thla purpose ? 
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matter (phosphate of lime) ; but for clarifying purposes^ it 
ifi superior to wood charcoal. It is eztensiyely used in sugar 
refining to discharge the color of the raw article. Yinegarsy 
wines, and syrups are also decolorized by the same agent* 
Payen has recently shown that this power of the charcoals 
depends upon the more or less complete state of subdivision 
among their particles, and that animal charcoal is superior 
to vegetable only because its mineral matter serves to keep 
the carbon particles further apart. The beneficial use of 
charcoal upon soils, and in the manufacture of artificial 
manure {Poudrette), is ezplamed by this property of absorp- 
tion, 

164. Other Uses. — Charcoal is also used for making gun- 
powder and fireworks, and, being a bad conductor of heat, 
for casing iron steam«pipes. Some varieties contain silez 
(sand), and are used for polishing metals. Charcoal is of 
great value in separating metals from their oxides in the 
smelling furnace, as, at a high temperature, it has a power- 
ful aflinity for oxygen. ; • - 

165i CbiSre.-^-This is a black, porous mass left after heat- 
ing pit coal with the air exclu^d, as is done in iron retorts 
for the manufacture of illumiis'^jting gas (177). It ignites 
with difficulty, but is capable of producing, by its combus- 
tion, a higher temperature than any other fuel, bulk for bulk. 
Spanish block is the charcoal of cork. Blcuh crayons are 
made from the charcoal of the willow. 

166. Source of the Carbon of Plants. — ^Plants derive their 
carbon from carbonic acid, most of which they absorb from 

What ia bone-black 7 For what is it employed? WhyisthinBaperiortoTeg^ 
table charcoal T 

Menflon some other naea of diarooaL 

What is coke ? Its properties 7 What is Spanish black 7 

Whence do plants derive their carbop 7 What was ibmurij sapposed 
log 117 

9 
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the air throogh the medium of the leaves. It also codus in 
Ihrough the roots dissolved in water. It was long supposed 
to be derived from the vegetable mould (humut) of the soil, 
vbicb got into the plant before complete decompositioii ; but 
this opinion is now mostly abandoned. 

CARBONIC AOID. {Fixed Air, OKdk Atid, Mepkitie Air, Choak 
Damp ofMinert.) 
CO, = 82. 
' 167. Carbon unites vrith oxygen in two proportjons (see 
Chart), forming carbonic acid, C Oi, and carbonic oxide, G O. 
Of these compounds, the first is by far the most important. 
Carbonic acid is a colorless gas, with a slightly sour tast^ 
and is about half as heavy again as air. It exists abundantly 
in the mineral crust of the globe (hence called fised air), in 
comtonatdon with the earths and alkalies, and is found also in 
the atmosphere in a pure state (131). It exists in hmestone 
to the extent of 44 per cent of its w^ht, and is best ob- 
t^ed by the action of muriatic acid upon powdered marble. 
Any strong acid will do. The change is exhibited in the 
diagram. It may be col- 
lected by displacement 
(142), as it is very soluble 
in water. A cubic inch 

of marble will yield four 

gallons of the gas. It extinguishes fire. A candle dipped 

into it goes out at once; and if poured upon flame, it 

quenches it as quickly as water. 
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168. Sdtd Carbonic Acid. — ^Under a pressure of 36 nt* 
mospheres (upwards of 500 pounds on the square inch), 
carbonic acid shrinks into a colorless liquid of sp. gr. 0*83, 
at 32°. When this pressure is suddenly removed from the 
liquid acid, it expands into a gas with such rapidity, that one 
portion absorbing heat from the other, freezes it into a white, 
filamentous solid. This solid carbonic acid, when dissolved 
in ether and evaporated, produces the most intense cold 
known (67), 

169. Sources of Carbonic Acid, — Carbonic acid is pro- 
duced very abundantly in nature. The bummg of fuel 
(which always contains carbon) in the open air yields it in 
vast quantities. The combustion of a bushel of charcoal 
produces 2500 gallons of this gas. It is also formed within 
the bodies of all animals, by the union of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbon contained in the system, and escapes through 
the lungs, by respiration, into the air. Each adult man ex- 
hales about 140 gallons per day. — {Davy,) Its quantity va- 
ries at different times, being greatest after a meal, and least 
during sleep and fasting. Children exhale more carbonic 
acid, in proportion to their weight, than adults. About 4 
per cent, of the inspii-ed oxygen is converted into carbonic 
acid. at each respiration; and the bulk of carbonic acid 
formed is exactly equal to that of the oxygen consumed in 
producing it. 

170. The test of carbonic acid is clear lune- water, which 
it turns milky, by forming insoluble carbonate of lime. To 
prove that it is produced both by combustion and respira- 
tion, invert an empty jar over a burning candle for a short 

What pressure conyerts it into a liquid 7 How ia this liquid frozen T 

Mention some of its sonroes in nature. How much does an adult man exhale 

daily 7 What per cent of the inspired air is changed to carbonic add ? 
What is the teat of cailmnic add ? How ia it prored that.it ia produced both hf 

fomhiiation and respiration ? 
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time ; then agitate in the jar a little lime-water. It will 
become turbid at once. With a glass tube or tobacco-pipe 
breathe through another portion of lime*water, and the same 
effect will be produced. 

171. Carbonic acid exists in all natural waters, and from 
many mineral waters, as those of Saratoga, it constantly 
escapes, causing them to sparkle, and giving them a lively, 
pungent taste. Soda-waters are such as have been chaiged 
artificially, by various processes, with carbonic acid. 

172. Its PhytMoffical Effects. — Carbonic acid gas, when 
respired, destroys animal life: this it does in two ways. 
When breathed pure it produces spasm of the glottis, closes 
the air-passages, and thus kills suddenly by sufiTocation. 
When dHuted with even ten times its bulk of air, and taken 
into the system,' it acts as a narcotic poison, gradually pro- 
ducing stupor, insensibility, and death. Its poisonous effects 
upon the constitution are sensible, though mixed with suffi- 
cient air to sustain the combustion of a candle. When re- 
spired in the lowest poisonous proportion, the symptoms 
come on very gradually, and the transition from life to death 
is usuaQy traitquil. The effects resemble those produced by 
excess of opium. 

173. Persons sleeping in close partments are sometimes 
suffocated by the fumes of burning charcoal — carbonic acid 
gas. It often accumulates at the bottom of wells and in 
cellars, stifling those who may unwarily descend. To test 
its presence in such cases, lower a lighted candle into the 
suspected places : if it is not extinguished, the air may be 
breathed safely for a short time ; if the light goes out, it will 
be necessary before descending to throw down dry-slaked lime. 



In what waten does carboniG add exiit? 

laeartmnieaddraapinble? Wliat are itaefflbcta upon animal lUbt 

What vraeantkni ahould be taken againat the dfecto of carbonie add T What 
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or a considerable quantity of water, or to raise and depress 
an inverted umbrella in it repeatedly, in order to mingle it 
with the air. To resuscitate those who have been exposed to 
the poisonous action of carbonic acid, dash cold water upon 
them freely, rub the extremities, and, if the body is cold, 
administer a warm bath. Carbonic acid is used to sufifocate 
insects, as butterflies, when it is desired to preserve the 
colors perfect. The Lake of Avemo, affirmed by the an- 
cients to have been the entrance to the infernal regions, 
evolves so large a quantity of carbonic acid gas that birds 
flying over it drop with suffocation. Carbonic acid unites 
with bases forming a class of salts— the carbonates. 

CABBONIO OXIDE. 
C = 14. 

174. Carbonic oxide, C O, is a gas produced by burning 
carbon with an imperfect supply of air. The blue flame 
that plays over the surface of coal-fires is caused by the 
burning of carbonic oxide. It is an imimportant compouiid. 

LIGHT OARBURETTED HYDROGEN. 

{Ftre-JDamp, Marth Gtu, Heavy InJhmmahU Air, Carbide of Hydrogen^ 

Diearhuret of JSydrogem.) 

HsO=s8. 

175. Carbon combines with hydrogen to form a very nu- 
merous class of compounds, called hydro-carbons (see Chart, 
Isomeric Group), which are all highly combustible. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is a colorless gas, about half as heavy as 

toMtmentwhentthaBbeeiibrMlhedbyaocidfint? ViTbat to ramarked of ioseeU ? 
What of the Lake Avemo ? 

What to the oompoallioii of carbooiq oxide? How to it produced ? When to 
Itaeen? 

9* 
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common air, and not poisonous when respired. It is formed 
abmidantly in the mud of stagnant pools contsdning docoin- 
posing organic matter. It lises in bubbles, mingled with a 
little carbonic acid, and may be collected in inverted jars. 
It is often disengaged in large quantities in coal-mines, and, 
mixed with air, constitutes the i2i.tBX fire-damp. If the air is 
more than six times, or less than fourteen times the volume 
of the gas, the mixture explodes violently when inflamed. 
Carbonic acid is produced by the combustion ; so that those 
who are not killed by the burning, or shock, are generally 
suffocated by this gas. 

176. The Davy Lamp, — ^To guard agsdnst these acci- 
dents, which were formerly very common, Davy invented 
the safety-lamp. The nature of this lamp may be imder- 
stood by taking a fine wire gauze, and lowering it over the 
flame of a candle (Fig. 8). It will be seen that the blaze does 
not pass through the minute openings or meshes of the gauze, 
which act like short tubes. The metal of the 
gauze conducts away the heat from the flame so 
rapidly as to cool it below the luminous point ; 
the gases that pass through are, therefore, not 
ignited. The^ Davy lamp is only a common oil- 
lamp, surrounded by a cage of this gauze (Fig. 1 7). 
It is plain that such a lamp, introduced into an 
explosive mixture, would not fire it, as the flame 
would be confined within. Since this ingenious 
contrivance was adopted, explosions in coal-mines 
have become much more rare, and would proba- 
bly entu^ly cease, were it not for neglect in the 
use of this simple instrument of safety, 

VHiaft is the oompoBiUon of carbnretted hydrogen? Its properties? Where is il 
fomid ? Wliat efBacts are sometimes produced by it in ooel-mines ? 
What is the principle of the safety-lamp? What is its coDBtmction? What 
haa it produced? 
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OLEFIANT GAa 
H4C4=28. 

■ 

177. Preparation and Properties, — ^This gas is prepared 
pure, by mixing strong alcohol with five or six times its 
weight of oil of vitriol, in a retort, and applying heat. It is 
colorless, tasteless, has a marked odor, and is nearly as heavy 
as air (sp. gr. *980). It is very combustible, burning with 
& bright, intensely lummous flame. When certain varieties 
of coal, the bituminous, or those containing pitch {hydrO' 
carbon), are heated to redness in closed iron vessels {retorte), 
they give off a great number of products, among which are 
the olefiant and other gases, and several liquids. This is 
the process by which the illuminating gas of cities is pro- 
duced. 

178. Coal-gas Manufacture. — Coal-gas, as it issues from 
the retort, cannot be directly employed for illumination, be- 
cause it contains tarry and oily vapors, which would readily 
condense in the pipes through which the gas must be dis- 
tributed, acd thus create obstructions. The products of 
distillation are therefore conducted from the retort, by a 
tube, into a long cast-iron cylinder, called the hydraulic 
main, in which the coal-tar and heavier vapors are depos- 
ited. From the hydraulic main a pipe leads away into 
another vessel, called the condenser, which is kept cool by 
water, and which causes a still further deposit. From the 
condenser the gases are conveyed to the purifier, where they 
are passed through milk of lime (one part hme, twenty-five 
water), in which sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
are separated from it. The purified gas is then carried for- 

What Is the composition of oleflant gas? Its propertiesf How is it obtained T 
ViTby cannot gas direcUy ftom coal be used fx illominatlonf Wbnl is th* 
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ward into the gasometer, an immense sheet-iron cylinder^ 
open at bottom and closed at top, which floats in a cistern 
of water. Gasometers are sometimes fifty feet in diameter, 
and thirty feet high. From these reservoirs the gas passes 
into iron pipes, laid down in the- streets, called the matTM, 
and is thence distributed to the consumers. 

179. Mode cf Burning the Gas, — ^The quantity of light 
obtained by the combustion of gas is greatly influenced by 
the mode in which it is burned. The same quantity of gas, 
flowing through several small apertures, will yield much 
more light than if emitted through one large aperture. The 
argand burner consists of a circle of small holes, of equal 
size, the centre of the circle being open to admit an upward 
current of air. Through these holes the gas issues, and is 
burned in small jets. When the gas passes through an ob- 
long aperture, or slit, it gives a sheet of flame resembling in 
form the wing of a bat, hence it is called the ^* bat-wing 
jet. There^are also other forms, known as the "cockspur, 
the " fan," and the " fish-tail" or " swallow-tail" jets. 

180. Source of the Light in Illuminating Gas. — ^The light 
emitted by coal-gas is due to olefiant and light carburetted 
hydrogen gases ; its illuminating power is in proportion to 
the amount of the former, which usually varies from ten to 
twenty per cent. A natural supply of this gas is used to 
illuminate the village of Fredonia, N, Y. Gas of better 
illuminating qualities is obtamed by the distillation of oil and 
rosin, and if well prepared it needs no purification. 

181, Amount of Gas from different Materials.— XS^^on an 

jhydmnHainalii? What to its use? What is the aae of tHe condenser? Whatchangs 

tf<^ the gwiiindergo to the purifier? What fa the gasometer? What are mains? 

Wrhattot&eb«tmodeofbamingthega8? Describe the argand burner. How 

^^^'^^^l^^^ ^-totherjeta aw mentioned? 

^^^Z^^i^^^i^^"^' Wheretott«idto«fatnat»«Hy? Ho- 
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average, a pound of good coal yields fom cubic feet of gas, 
a pound of rosin, <Mr pitch, ten cubic feet» and a pound of oil, 
or fat, fifteen cubic feet.—- ({Tre). The gas from a ton of 
coal requires about two-thirds of a bushel of lime for its 
purification^ 

182. Compaaratwe Cast of IUufninaU(m.^^oBl'gim is by 
far the cheapest source of artificial light which we possess, 
although the expense of the apparatus is such that its use is 
not economical, unless more than 100 lights are reqmred. — 
(Brande.) One pound of tallow in the form of six mould- 
candles, burned in succession, will last forty hours; 11^ 
cubic feet of gas, burned at 500 cubic inches per hour, will 
give the same light for the same time. The comparative 
expense of different materials of illumination is thus stated 
by Dr. Ure : An amount of light produced from wax, at a 
cost of ll.OO, costs from tallow 10.28.6, from oil $0J4.3, 
from coal-gas (0.04.7. 

NITROGEN ANI> CARBON— CYANOGEN. 
Symbol Cy, equivalent 26. 

« 

183. Carbon and nitrogen combine to form a singular 
gaseous compound, known as cyanogen, having the com- 
position C| N. It seems to have the properties of an ele- 
mentary body, uniting with the simple elements, and form- 
ing with metals a class of compounds known as cyan- 
ides. Thus the paint, prussian-blue, is a cyanide of iron. 
Cyanogen, unitmg with hydrogen, HC|N, gives rise to 
that king of poisons, prunsic acid, or hydrocyanic acid. 
This substance is a colorless, volatile liquid, possessmg the 
odor of peach-blossoms, and so intensely poisonoui^ that the 

What is the produd of gas lh>m different materials ? 

Under what drcamstances is the use of gas eoooomlcal? What is said of thf 
comparatiYe cost of light fbom gas and other sonroes ? 
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odors emitted during its preparadon often produce fainting. 
It 18 used in medicine, but so diluted with water that IOC 
grains of the strongest mixture does not contain more than 
three grains of the pure acid ; and yet a single drop of this 
diluted acid is a dose, and must be administered with caution. 
The antidote is caustic ammonia^ inhaled. 

SULPHUR. 
Symbol S, eguivaUnt 16. 

184. Properties and Source. — Sulphur or brimstone is a yel- 
low, brittle, crystalline solid, which is found in nature both in a 
state of purity and of combination. The sulphur of commerce 
is mainly procured from the Island of Sicily, where it is quar- 
ried &om large deposits, situated in a blue clay formation. 
When taken out of the ground it is heated in earthen pots, 
and caused to distil over into water. When melted and 
poured into wooden moulds, it constitutes roll-sulphur. 
Flowers of sulphur is made by heating and subliming it in 
large apartments, when it is deposited in the form of a fine 
yellow powder. Sulphur has an extensive range of affinity, 
and combines with metals, as iron, lead, zinc, &c., forming 
sulphurets or sulphides. Its specific gravity is 2. It melts 
at 230^ into a pale-yellow liquid ; but if the heat be raised to 
450°, it changes to a thick, tenacious, molasses-colored body, 
which, if quenched in cold water, becomes soft and elastic 
like India-rubber : in this condition it is used to take impres- 
sions of medals and coins. From this allotropic condition it 
gradually returns to its usual state. 



What is the composition of cyanogen? WYaX are the properties of prasslQ 
acid? For what is it used? 

What is sulphur ? Where is it chiefly obtained ? WbaX is roO^ulphnr ? How 
Isfloweraofsulphurmade? What is its range of combination? Its specific gravity! 
Its melting point? How Is it changed by heating to 450O ? 
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185. Sulphur exists in plants, entenbg their roots as 
gypsum (265), or in the fonn of other salts. It is p^resent in 
an uncombined state in the bodies of animals, chieflj in their 
muscular parts. It exists in eggs, and discolors the silver 
spoons with which they are eaten, by forming the black sul- 
phuret of silver. The efficiency of many preparations for stain- 
ing the hair of a black color depends upon the lead they con- 
tain, which unites with the sulphur of the hair. Metallic sup- 
ports and filling for the teeth are often turned black in the 
mouth by the action of sulphur. It takes fire at a low tem- 
perature, and hence its use in friction matches (196). Pow- 
dered and mixed with lead, it forms the sulphur ointment 
which is applied externally in maladies of the skin, particu- 
larly in a disease produced by the itch insect^ which burrows 
m the skin, and delights in filth. It probably acts in this 
case hr being converted into sulphuretted hydrogen. 

SULPHUROUS ACID. 
S O, = 82. 

186. When sulphur is burned in the air, it unites with 
oxygen, forming a transparent, colorless gas, having a pecu- 
liar disagreeable taste, and a most suffocating smell ; it is 
sidphurous acid. It may be liquefied by intense cold, and 
is very soluble in water. It extinguishes combustion; hence 
sulphur is often thrown into the fire to quench the burning 
soot of chimneys. It is respired with difficulty. Sulphur- 
ous acid is used in bleaching vegetable and animal colors : 
the ancients employed fumes of sulphur to bleach wool. — 
{Pliny.) It is used for whitening silk, woollen, and straw 

What is said of sulphur in plants? In animals? In eggs? In hair? Whyisii 
used in friction iratches ? lii what maladies is it useftil ? 

How may sulphurous add be produced ? What are its properties ? Its nsei ? 
How is it obtained ? Explain the changes. 
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goods. If a red rose or dark-colored dahlia be held in the 
fumes of sulphurous acid, it is blanched ; but the colors are 
restored by weak sulphuric acid. It combines with, instead 
of destropng, the coloring matters, as chlorine does (141) ; 
decomposition, therefore, restores Ihe tmt. S 0, may be pro- 
cured by boiling in a 
retort copper clippings 
with sulphuric acid, S O3. 
One atom of oxygen of 
the S O3 unites with cop- 
per, and the S0| escapes, as seen in the diagram, to be col- 
lected in jars by displacement. 

SULPHURIC ACID. (OU of Vttrud,) 
S 0. + H O = 49. 

187. Preparation, — This powerful acid is of great interest 
to chemists and manufacturers. It was formerly obtained 
from green yitriol, and was hence called oil of vitrioL It is 
no'^ prepared on the large scale by heating sulphur aud 
nitra in furnaces, and conducting the sulphurous and nitrous 
acid fumes, which are thus formed, into vast leaden cham- 
bers, along with steam and atmospheric air, the ^oor of 
the chambers being also covered with water. An atom of 
nitrous acid, N O4, parts with half its oxygen to the sulphur- 
ous acid, S 0|, thus forming two atoms of sulphuric acid, 
2 S O3. Nitrous acid is again formed by the oxygen of the 
air, and again surrenders its oxygen to the sulphurous acid. 
A small quantity of N O4 may thus form an endless quan- 
tity of S O3. The water at the bottom of the chambers, 
which soon becomes very acid, is drawn off and boiled down 

Whafttotlie compoBitioD of Balphuricacid? Its equivalent f Whence did it 
derive its oommgn nomet How is it now prepared? Describe the process 
Xh% changes which take place. 
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in platintun stills to a snfficient degree <A ooncentratiQiL 
The following diagram explains this change very clearly. 
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188. When this acid is procured by the distillation of 
green yitriol, it comes off in a very dry state, and attracts 
moisture so rapidly as to cause a fuming ; it is hence called 
fuming oil of vitriol, or Nordhausen acid, because it was 
largely manufactured m a city of this name in Saxony. Com- 
mon or hydrated sulphuric acid contains a larger proportion 
of water. The former kind dissolves indigo. 

189. Properties. — Sulphuric acid has a thick, oily appeal - 
ance, with at first a greasy or soapy feel ; but it speedily cor- 
rodes the skin, and causes an intense burning sensation. It 
has a powerful affinity for water ; when a splintier of wood is 
dipped into it for a short time, it turns black (chars), the acid 
taking away from it the elements of water, and leaving the 
carbon. In like manner, it chars and decomposes the skin, and 
most organic substances, by removing their water. When 
water and sulphiuic acid are mixed, the two liquids shrink 
into less space, and heat is produced. Pure oil of vitriol is 
colorless ; but s%ht traces of organic matter, as dust or straws, 
turn it of a dark shade, as it is usually seen in commerce. It 
is an active poison, the best antidote being copious draughts 
of chalk and water, or carbonate of soda or magnesia. 

What is the faming or Nordhaaaen acid ? What are the propertiee of Bii)pbw(4 
■cid ? V^hy doee it char and blacken organic bodies ? What la the appearanca 
of the sulphuric add of commerce ? Is it poisonous t What is the antidote T 

10 
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190. Utes, — Sulphuric acid is extensively used in tb« 
manufacture of soda from common salt ; also in the manufac- 
ture of chlorine for bleaching ; of citric, tartcoric, acetic, nitric, 
and muriatic acids ; sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, 
blacking, soda-water, and various paints; also in dyeing, 
calico-printing, gold and silver refining, and in purifying oil 
and tallow. Its chemical uses are innumerable. It is the 
Hercules of the acids. 

191. This acid unites with bases forming the sulphates, 
and exists in nature both combined, as with lime in gypsum, 
and free, as in some streams the water of which it renders 
sour. S 0| is nearly twice as heavy as water (specific grav- 
ity 1-8), a gallon weighing about 18 pounds. The test for 
sulphuric acid is chloride of barium, with which it forms an 
insoluble salt. The remaining compounds of sulphur and 
oxygen are not of general interest. • 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGElSr. (Hydnmdphurie Add.) 

HS = 17. 

192. When sulphur and hydrogen are set free together, 
hey unite to form a colorless, transparent gas, having 
he well-known smeU of decaying eggs. It is produced 
>y the putrefaction of all organic substance's containing 
iulphur, as flesh, blood, hair, excrements, albumen of eggs, 
&c. It is this gas which gives the putrid odor to sul- 
phurous waters. A rotten pump-log standing in a well of 
hard water (containing gypsimi) may render it nauseous 
by setting free sulphuretted hydrogen. If the well is puri- 
fied, and a new log introduced, the water may be restored to 



What are the tuea of sulphnric add? 
Tn what form does it exist in nature Y What is its test T 
What is the composition of sulphuretted hydrogen? From what suhstanoea li 
U derived? What is'said of its odor? What is its efltet upon animals ? 
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sweetness. Sulphuretted hydrogen is very deleterious vrhen 
respired. A small bird dies immediatelj in air containing 
Y^SJf ^^ ^^ ^ • 7^ killed a middle-sized dog, and jIj) a 
horse. — {Brande.) 

PHOSPHORUS. 
Symbol P, equivaieni 82. 

193. Its Discovery. — ^This remarkable substance was first 
obtained about 200 years ago, by one of the alchemists, while 
trying to discover the art of making gold. Its mysterious 
properties were regarded with wonder and awe, and it was 
shown around among the initiated imder the name of the 
" Son of Satan." 

194. Properties. — ^Phosphorus is a solid, of a waxy ap- 
pearance, easily cut, colorless and transparent, but turning 
yellow by exposure to the light. It possesses the singular 
quality of shining in the dark, and is hence called phosphorus, 
or light-bearer. It is highly combustible, often taking fire 
in the air upon the slightest touch, and bummg furiously ; it 
is therefore always kept under water. Great caution is re- 
quired in experimenting with it. It is a poison. 

1 95. Source of Phospkorus. — Bones contain phosphorus — 
they consist of gelatine, Ume, and phosphoric acid. To ob- 
tain it, the bones are first burned, which drives ofif the gela- 
tme. The lime is then separated by adding oil of vitriol, 
and the oxygen of the remaining phosphoric acid is removed 
by the action of charcoal at a high heat. The phosphorus 
distils over by means of a suitable apparatus, and is collected 



What is stated of the disoorery of phosphorus ? 
What are its properties ? 

From what source and how is phosphorus obtained? How much may be^ex* 
traeted from the human slceleton ? 
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under water. The skeleton of a man wagbs from 10 to IS 
pounds, and contains from 1^ to 2 ponnds <^ phosphorus. 

196. Its Use in Matches, — ^Phosphorus takes fire at a 
temperature of about 120o ; and as this may be produced by 
slight friction^ it is well adapted to tip the ends of friction 
matches. As the phosphorus would be liable to take fire if 
exposed to the air, it is kneaded with water and gum, or 
glue, into a paste, which, when dried, serves as a protecting 
vainish. Chlorate of potash, nitre, red-lead, or some other 
substance rich in oxygen, is worked into tho paste to insure 
prompt combustion. The points of the matches being first 
coated with sulphur, are dipped into this preparation, and then 
cautiously dried in a stove. When the surface is broken by 
friction, the phosphorus takes fire first, the sulphur next 
ignites, and then the wood of the match : — 200,000 pounds 
of phosphorus are used annually in^ London alone for the 
manufacture of matches. 

197. Its Physiological Belatums. — ^Phosphorus not only 

exists as phosphate of lime in the bones of animals, but in a 

free or tmoxidized state it is an essential constituent of the brain 

and nervous matter. It is also an ingredient of albumen 

and fibrin. The uncombined phosphorus is burned by the 

oxygen of respiration, forming phosphoric acid, which, united 

with soda or ammonia, passes from the system by the route 

oi the kidneys. The uncombmed phosphorus of the nervous 

and cerebral tissue is not in its ordinary form. It is capable 

of existing in two allotropic states (42). In one of these 

conditions its active properties are suspended. It passes into 

tins torpid state in plants, is consumed by animals in food, 

passes unchanged through their circulating fluids, and is 



How are matches madA * r- «. .^ 
^yliBioQi^^^fr^ ^mnchiMed for this pnrpoBe? 
Won doMit hereSst? "^ **^ ^ phosphorus found? In what eonil 
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thrown into the active state, and oxidized under the infinenoe 
of the vital force. 

198. Phosphorescence. — ^That shining, self-lnminous ap- 
pearance which is sometimes exhibited by putrefying fish, 
which is also occasionally seen in decaying wood, in the fire- 
fly and glow- worm, is termed ^AospAorevcmce, and is thought 
to be due to the slow oxidation of phosphorus at low tem- 
peratures. It is supposed that the beautiful luminous ap- 
pearance of the inter-tropical seas is due to the decay of 
small jelly-fish, or blubber, so abundant in the ocean, and 
which contain phosphorus. 



PHOSPHORIC AOm 
P O, = 72-02. 

199. Phosphorus has an intense affinity for oxygen. 
Place a bit of phosphorus, of the size of a pea, in a wine- 
glass, cover it with hot water, and direct against it a current 
of oxygen gas, it bursts into a violent combustion beneath 
the surface of the water. When a match is burned, the 
white smoke that appears is phosphoric acid ; it is always 
produced when phosphorus is burned in dry air or oxygen 
gas. This acid condenses into soM white flakes of a snowy 
appearance, and possesses a powerful affinity for water, 
hissing like a red-hot iron when brought in contact with it. 
In small quantities it is not poisonous ; and when taken me- 
dicinally, it must be sucked through a quill or glass tube, as 
it*corrodes the teeth. Phosphoric acid is of great importance 
in agriculture, as it is principally from its presence in bones 
that they are so useful as a manure (286). There are 

What Inminoos appearanoee are sappoeed to be doe to phosphoroB T 
State the oompoBitioD of phosphoric add. How may it be formed ? What an 
Ha properties? TowhatiatheTalaeofboneainagricnltiiredae? 
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three otiier otmipounds of phoephonis and oxygen, bnt thej 

ore of interest only to the scientific chemUt. 

PHOSPHUEETTED HYDEOGEN. (PhotphuU of SjfdngiH.) 

PH, = a4-02. 
200. This is a colorieas, transparent gas, of a cUagnsting 
odor, to which the nauseous smell of putrefying animal sub- 
stances is partiaJly doe. It is more offensive than sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. It may be prepared by boiling phosphorus 
with a strong solntJon of potash in a gloss retort, the extrem- 
ity of which dips beneath the surface of water. The bubbles 
of gas, aa they escape into the air, inflame spontaneously, 
and bnm with a bright yellow light. Each babble, as it 
explodes, prodnces a wreath of gray smoke, which dilates, as 
it rises, with curious rotatory movements of its parts. The 
ungular phenomenon of Will-o'-the-wisp, or Jacli-'o-lanlem, 
where a flame or light is said to moTe at night o?er marshy 
places, ia supposed to be due to the presence of this self-in- 
flammable phosphuretted hydrogen. 



OF THE METALS. 
201. The metals are a numerous class of bodies, distin- 
guished by a peculiar brilliancy called the meUdlic lu*lre, and 
as being good conductora of both heat and electridty. They, 
however, exhibit great variationa in these, as well as other 
thors are not agreed in their classification 
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METALS OF THE ALKALIES. 

POTASSIUM. (Latin, Kalium.) 
8ym. K, eqtUv. 39 ; sp. gr. *869. 

202. Properties. — ^Potassium is a silver- white metal, at 
common temperatures so soft that it may be moulded in the 
fingers like wax. It is never found free in nature, but oc- 
curs abundantly in rocks and soils combined with oxygen, 
as potash. It is produced in the metallic state by the 
action of charcoal upon potash at a very high tempera- 
ture, which withdraws its oxygen. Davy firat separated 
potassium by means of an electrical current in 1807. It is 
the lightest of all the metals. 

POTASSIUM AND OXYGEN—POTASa 

KO=4'7. 

203. The affinity of potassium for oxygen is very, strong; 
when exposed to the air, it becomes inunediately incrusted 
with a fihn of oxide, and can only be preserved under naphtha, 
a liqtiid containing no oxygen. Thrown upon the surface of 
water, it decomposes it, removing its oxygen, and burning 
with a beautiful pink flame. The same phenomenon appears 
if the metal be placed in contact with ice, when it instantly 
bursts into flame. This shows how gunpowder is fired by 
touching it with an icicle. There is potassium mingled with 
the powder. When potassiimi is burned in dry oxygen, pure 
potash, K 0, is formed. This has a very powerful affinity 



What is potassium? How did Davy firat obtain it ? 

How is the strength of its aiBnity finr oxygen shown ? What is stated of its 
•IBnity for water ? 
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for water, vMcli it imbibes as soon as it is exposed to the air, 
fonning the bydrated oxide of potassium, E 0, H O, or causik 
potash. 

204. Caustic potasb is procured from carbonate of potash, 
by the action of lime, which deprives it of carbonic acid. It 
is a white powder, having a powerful afiBnity for water, 
which it takes rapidly from the air, and runs into a liquid. 
Potash possesses all the properties of the alkalies in a pre- 
eminent degree : it is the type of that class of bodies. It 
saturates the most powerful acids, changes vegetable yel- 
lows to brown, and restores the blues discharged by acids ; 
and also decomposes animal and vegetable substances, 
whether living or dead. It is used in medicine in the form of 
small sticks, to cauterize or cleanse ulcers and foul sores ; 
it is hence called caustic potash. If a solution of potash be 
shaken in a bottle with olive oil, or any other fixed oil (404), 
it will be found to convert it into a soap. This accounts for 
the soft, greasy feel it has when touched by the finger, as it 
decomposes the skin, and forms a soap with its oily elements. 
Its uses in agriculture will be stated when we come to the 
salts (272). Alkalimetry is the art of measuring the propor- 
tion of alkali in an impure mixture or compound. * 



SODIUM (LaHn, I^atnum.) 
Symbol Na, equivalent 22*97. 

205. This is a brilliant white metal, very much resemblmg 
potassium both in appearance and properties. It has a strong 
affinity for oxygen, and must be preserved in naphtha. If 

■ ,— - - , I I II I ^ 

What iB potash T What poBitian doeK it hold among the alkalies f How is it 
obtained? What are its properttesT How is it nsed in medicine ? Whydocait 
fbel greasy to the flngen? WhatisalkaUmeby? 

Describe the properttes of sodionL Whatlssaidofitsabandsacet 
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tibrown upon the suiface of hot water, it burata into a beau* 
tiful jellow fliEune, and is converted into the oiide of sodium, 
•r soda. It is prepared in the same way as potassium, but 
inth less <]Ufficult7. It b perhaps the most abundant metal 
apon the globe, as it constitutes two-fifths of sea-salt, and is 
a large ingredient of rocks and soils. — {Oreffory,) 

SODIUM AND OXYGEN— SODA. , 
Na = SO-97. 
206. This alkali was long confounded with potash, which 
it greatly resembles, although its properties are less marked. 
For commercial purposes, it is chiefly derived from sea-salt, 
and is extensively employed in the manufacture of soap and 
glass. It is always present in the bodies of animals. 



METALS OF THE ALKALINE EARTHS. 

CALCIUM. 
Symbol Ca, eqtUvalerU 20. 

20*1. Calcium is a metal but little known. It is^ obtained 
with difficulty, and is put to no use. Its name is derived from 
calx, the Latin term for lime ; hence also the English word 
ealeareotts. Calcium combined with oxygen forms lime. 

CALCIUM AND OXYGEN—LIME. 
CaO = 28. 

208. Lime is produced by burning limestone (carbonate of 
lime) in large masses, ia kilns. The carbonic acid is driven 
off into the air by the heat, and a white stony substance re- 

Wbmiee is it defived ? 
Deacrtbe the metal Galdnm. 

How is Hme obtained? What is the eObet of the bamiagf What to qiilek< 
tiiiMk or oanstie lime? 
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mains, called quicklime, or eau3ttc lime. It is porous, and 
sufficiently hard to be transported without falling to pieces. 
One ton of good limestone yields 11 cwt. of lime. 

209. Hydrate of Lime. — ^When water is poured upon 
quicklime, it absorbs it (every 28 pounds of lime taking 9 
pounds of water), swells to thrice its original bulk, crumbles 
to a fine white powder, and is converted into a hydrate of lim£, 
Ca HO; this process is called slaking. During slaking, 
heat is produced, often sufficient to ignite wood (92). If 
water is added too rapidly in slaking, it seems to chill the 
lime, and produces gritty lumps, which impair its value for 
building and agricultural purposes. 

210. When quicklime is exposed to the air, it first rapidly 
imbibes moisture, and crumbles to powder ; it then gradu- 
ally absorbs carbonic acid, becoming more and more mild« 
less and less caustic, and finally regains the neutral condition 
of the carbonate. Lime exhibits the properties of a strong 
alkali, decomposmg organic tissues, and saturating the strong- 
est acids. It is more soluble in cold than in hot water ; 778 
pounds of cold water, or 1270 pounds of hot water, are re- 
quired to dissolve 1 pound of lime. Hence, when a cold 
saturated solution of lime-water is boiled, a portion of the 
lime is deposited, which accounts for the crust or fur which 
lines the interior of tea-kettles and boilers in localities where 
the water is impregnated with lime. Lime-water is a satu- 
rated solution of lime in water ; it is used to counteract acid- 
ity of the stomach. Cream or milk of lime is a thick mix- 
ture of the hydrate with water, such as is used for white- 
washing. In tanneries, the hides are inmiersed in milk of 



What is the effect of water upon qnicUime ? What is the eflfect of adding water 
too rapidly in slaking f 

How is canstio lime changed to the carhonato ? What is stated of its solubU^I} t 
For what is lime-water used? What is milk of lime ? Its use? 
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lime, which partially decomposes them, so that the hair may 
be easily rubbed off. 

211. Mortar and Cement — ^Lime mixed with sand forms 
mortar, employed by builders to cement stones and bricks 
together, as glue is used to join pieces of wood. To make 
the best mortar, the lime should be perfectly caustic, and 
the sand sharp and coarse-grained ; the presence of clay, 
even in small proportions, is injurious. The nature of the 
changes by which the mortar becomes hardened is not satis- 
factorily explained. Hydraulic cement possesses the prop- 
erty of solidifying under water, which ordinary mortar will 
not do. This property is owing to the presence of sand and 
clay (silicate of alumina) in the lime of which it is made. 

212. Lime exists in Organized Structures. — ^The mineral 
portion of the skeletons of the higher animals consists of 
lime combined with phosphoric acid. The shells of the 
lower animals contain lime, combined chiefly with carbonic 
acid ; and as all parts of animals are derived from the vege- 
table world, line must be an essential constituent of plants. 
Its most extensive use is in agriculture. 

213. jAm£ in Crops. — Some soils contain an abundant 
natural supply of lime ; to such its addition is of course use- 
less. Where it does not exist, it must be applied, to enter 
into the systems of plants. The following table exhibits 
the amount of lime removed from an acre of land in the fol- 
lowing crops ; tops, straw, and grain are included. 

Lime. 
Wheat, 25 bnshelsi 8*7 lbs. 

Barley, 88 « 15*0 ". 



Oats, 50 " 8-2 



Lime. 

Tamips, 25 tons, 188*8 lbs. 

Potatoes, 9 " 266*0 " 

Bed aover, 2 " 126*0 " 

(Johrutoth) 



How is ihe beet morlar made ? 

In what part of animal Btractnres does lime exist? 

Why should lime be added to aoils which do not possess it t 
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These quantities are not always the same ; wheat, especiallj, 
contains much more lime than is here stated, when grown 
upon land to which it has been copiously applied. 

214. Effect of Idme upon the SoU and Plants. — ^Lime 
exerts a rery favorable action upon clay soils, by loosening 
and rendering them less adhesive, and also by settmg free 
the alkalies which are locked up in clay. Soils abound- 
ing in vegetable matter are often improved by liming. It 
ehanges inert substances in the soil, so as gradually to ren- 
ier them useful to vegetation, decomposes noxious com- 
pounds, noutralizes baneful acids, sweetens vegetation, and- 
inproves the quality of almost every cultivatable crop. 
4rain grown upon well-limed land, it is said, has a thinner 
^kin, is heavier, yields more flour, and that richer in gluten 
than if grown on unlimed land. On flax alone it is said to 
be injurious, diminishing the strength of the fibre of the 
stem. Hence m Belgium flax is not grown upon land imtU 
seven years after the lime has been applied. — (Johnston.) 

215. Compounds formed by lime in the soil are in- 
soluble ; its action is therefore slow, often requiring from 
three to six years to produce the best effect. At first it 
often diminishes the crops, and always does this in over- 
doses. The hydrate acts most speedily, but good effects 
may be expected from the carbonate after a longer time. 
" The more dry, shallow, light, and sandy the soil, the less 
abundant in vegetable matter ; the milder and warmer the 
climate in which it is situated, the less the quantity of lime 
which the prudent farmer will venture to mix with it." 
Lime should never be mixed with fermenting farm-yard 

What eflbct has lime upon clay aoita? How.doee it act upon soils rich hi rege- 
table matter? What is said of grain grown on limed land? What offlax? 

Why is its beneficial action so slow? What is the efltet of an OTerdoseT 
Under what circumstanoes should lime be used with caution? Why should 
line nerer be mixed with fturm-yard manuie? 
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manure, as it expels ammonia, a most yaluable element of 
fertility. 

MAGNESIUM. 
Symbol VLgf equivalent 12*67. 

216. Magnesium is a silver-white metal, like the three 
preceding. It is of no use, and is prepared only as a curi- 
osity. It miites with oxygen, forming oxide of magnesium, 
or common magnesia, Mg 0. Magnesia was first distin- 
guished from lime by Dr. Black, about a hundred years 
ago. It is a white powder, possessing feeble alkaline prop- 
erties, and dissolving in about 55,000 times it? weight of 
water. — {J^resinius.) Magnesia is found imited with acids ; 
as a sulphate in mineral waters,^as a carbonate in magnesian 
hmestone, as a silicate in talc, serpentine, &c. It is pre- 
pared by igmting the carbonate. It is used as a mild 
aperient and corrector of acidity. Magnesia is foimd in the 
ash of nearly all plants, but its action upon soils is obscure. 
Specific gravity, -3*6 1, 
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ALUMINUM. 
Symbol Al, equivalent 13*69. 

217. This metal never occurs free in nature, but alwajrs in 
union with oxygen, forming a sesqidoxide of aluminum, AI2 Of. 
It absorbs moisture with great avidity. Alumina can neither 
be pronounced an acid nor an alkali, and yet it seems to 
possess the properties of both ; towards acids it sometimes 

What are the properties of magnesia T 

How is alumina obtained? What are ita propertiea? In what ibrmi ioei II 
exist pore? 

11 
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plays the part of a base, while towards bases it bebayes at 
an acid— forming combinations with either. Pure alumina 
is found crystallized in those precious gems, the ruby and 
sapphire, which are next in hardness and value to the dia- 
mond ; also in a more massive form, as corundum or emery. 

218. Used to fix Colors, — Alumina has a powerful at- 
traction, both for vegetable coloring matter and the fibre of 
cloth ; it is hence used by dyers to fix the color upon their 
fabrics. It is then said to act as a mordant (479). When 
a solution of alum is mixed with an alkali, the coloring mat- 
ter is carried down, aud forms what is called a lake. Car-* 
mine is a lake of cochineal. Alumina also absorbs and 
combines with oily matters ; hence a certain kind of clay 
called fullers' earth is used to extract grease-spots from 
wood, paper, <fec. 

219. Composition of /S^oi/^.— Alumina is the basis of clay 
in soils; but it is always mixed with more or less silica 
or sand. To determine the relative amount of clay and sand 
in a specimen of soil, agitate it thoroughly with a consider- 
able quantity of water, and pour the mixture into a tall 
glass vessel or wide tube. When left at rest, the coarser 
particles of sand will first fall to the bottom, then the finer 
sand, and lastly the clay. By observing the relative thick- 
nesses of the different layers, we get a tolerably correct idea 
of their proportional quantities. By pouring off the turbid 
water, after the sand has settled, the clay may be separated 
from it. It is, however, to be remembered that the purest 
clay we can obtain by repeated washmgs and separations, 
still contains from four to six per cent, of very fine sand. 



aMce? How does aluiniiia act to extract groa«6*>ot8? 
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ffUoh can only be remoyed from it by the refined pipcesses 
of cbemistry. Professor Johnston classifies soils as follows : 
pure clay, or pipe clay, that which will allow nothing to sub* 
side or separate when difPdsed through water. The strcngesi 
clay soil parts with 10 to 15 per cent, of sand by boiling 
with water and decantation. A clay ham loses £rom 15 to 
80 per cent, by the same process. A hamy soil deposits 
from 30 to 60 per cent., a sandy loam from 60 to 90 per 
cent., while a sandy soil contains no more than 10 per cent, 
of pure clay. 

220. Clay exhibits in a high degree the power of absorb- 
' ing and retaining water ; hence soils in which clay abounds, 

after heavy rains suffer the water to evaporate but slowly, 
and are therefore wet and cold. It is also adhesive, and so 
compact as to prevent the free extension of the roots. On 
the contrary, in dry weather it shrinks, hardens, and cracks. 
Sand possesses the opposite qualities : it retains water but 
feebly, yields it readily by evaporation, and so completely 
lacks adhesion that its particles are blown about by the winds. 
A due admixture of these'earths corrects their mutual faults, 
and forms a productive soil. Clay possesses the valuable 
property of condensing carbonic acid and ammonia from the 
atmosphere Porcelain, pottery, bricks, &c., are chemical 
combinations of alumina with silica, and will be noticed among 
the silicates (309). 

SILICON. 
Symbol Si, equivalent 21*85. 

221. This is a brown powder which does not occur in na- 
ture. It is difficult to produce, and is of no importance ex- 

Why are strong day soils wet and cold? What eflbct has diy weather npoii 
liem? What are the disadyantages of a sandy soil? 

What is said of slUeon? What is stated of the ahnndanoe of sIHea upon tkt 
glebeT 
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cept to the scientific chemist. It holds an equivocal poataos 
in systems of classification. Brande ranks it among the met- 
als ; and although it may have affinities elsewhere, I adopt his 
arrangement in this respect, and associate it with aluminum : 
these form the bases of the two principal earths. Silica, or 
oxide of silicon, is estimated to form one-sixth part of the sur- 
face of the globe. — {SUliman). In extent it seems to occupy 
a similar place in the mineral world with carbon in the or- 
ganic world. (See Chart). 

SILICA. (Silieic AcidSilex-^Sand.) 
Si O. = 46-86. 

222. Preparation and Varieties, — ^This abundant com- 
pound may be prepared by heating rock-crystal (jqtuirtz) to 
redness, and quenching it in water, when it may be easily 
reduced to a fine, white, tasteless, gritty powder, which is 
nearly pure silica. In some of its forms this mineral is found 
eyerywhere. It constitutes a large portion of the rocks in 
many moimtain ranges, the sand and gravel of soils, and the 
pebbles upon the sea-shore. It forms gun-flints, grindstones, 
and the porous burr-stones used in flouring-mills for grind- 
ing grain. Crystallized silica, when colorless, forms quartz 
or rock-crystal; when violet-colored, it is the amethyst; 
when green, chrysoprase ; when red, rose-quartz; when pos- 
sessing red veins or spots, blood-stone ; when of a flesh-color, 
carrulian; when deposited from wat6r, chalcedmy. Sard is a 
reddish-brown variety of chalcedony. Onyx is a milk-white 
variety. Sardonyx consists of the two in plates or layers, 
givmg rise to a beautiful arrangement of colors, and when 
cut forms cameos. Agate, jasper, and opal are also forms of 



■IB ttie Dame, of the yaiiorj. wbrtanow formed of lUicaT 
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inlicH. Silica, as it occurs in all these forms, is contaminated 
with certain impurities, usually oxides of iron. Quartz is so 
hard as to give fire with steel, and scratch glass ; and so 
pure, as to be often used for the eyes of spectacles, under 
the name of pebbles. 

223. Silica an Acid. — ^Howeyer strange it may seem that 
such substances as sand and flint should be ranked among 
acids, yet such is the fact. At high temperatures, silica ex- 
hibits powerful acid properties, and neutralizes numerous 
bases, forming a class of salts — ^the silicates. Glass, porce- 
lain, and pottery- ware are all salts — ^silicates of various bases 
formed at a high heat (303). Most rocks and minerals are 
also silicates. (See Chart.) 

224. Silica is dissolved by but one acid, the hydrofluoric, 
which is hence often used for etching glass. Although 
common quartz and sand are totally insoluble in water, yet 
they are rendered soluble by the action of the alkalies ; hence 
one reason of applying potash to soils, is to dissolve their 
silica. When hberated from its combinations by the agency 
of the air (302), it is soluble in water, and hence is always 
present ia springs, the waters of which trickle through soils 
and the fissures of rocks. Silica is necessary to the growth 
of vegetation, and exists abundantly in many plants ; particu- 
larly in the stalks of the grains and grasses. It is this which 
communicates slifihess and strength to their stems, as the 
skeleton does to the bodies of ammals. If there is a defi- 
ciency of soluble silica in the soil, the grain-stalk will be 
weak, and liable to break down, ov.lodge. It is sUica which 
gives their quality to scouring-rushes. 



When does lilica exhibit acid properties? What salts of silica are in com- 
nKmiueT 

What add dissolves silica? Under what circumstances does silica becoB* 
soluble ? What office does it perform in plants ? 

11* 
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METALS EMPLOYED IN THE ARTS. 

IRON. (Latin, Ferrum.) 
Symbol Fe, equivalent 28. 

225. Were ve to seek for tliat circumstance which might 
best illustrate the peculiarities of ancient and modem civili- 
Eation, we should perhaps find it in the history of this metaL 
The ancients, imbued with a martial spirit and pasaon for 
conquest, regarded iron as the symbol of war, and gaye it 
the emblem of Mars. And if it were required also to sym- 
bolize the pacific tendencies of modem society — its triumphs 
of industry and victories of mind over matter, its artistic^ 
achievements and scientific discoveries — ^we should be com- 
pelled to make use of the same metal, iron. As gold and 
jewels have long been the type of ignorant and emp^ pomp, 
so iron may now be well regarded as the emblem of benefi- 
cent and intelligent industry. 

226. Uses of Iron, — Iron, in some of its innumerable 
forms, ministers to the benefit of all. The implements of the 
miner, the farmer, the carpenter, the mason, the smith, the 
shipwright, are made of iron, and toith iron. Roads of iron, 
travelled by " iron steeds," which drag whole townships after 
them, and outstrip the birds, have become our commonest 
highways. Ponderous iron ships are afloat upon the ocean, 
with massive iron engines to propel them; iron anchors to 
stay then: in storms; iron nee(Ues to guide them; and 
springs of iron in chronometers, by which they measure the 
time. Ink, pens, and printing-presses, by which knowledge 
is scattered over the world, are alike made of iron. It 
warms us in our apartments ; relieves our jolts in the car- 
riage ; ministers to our ailments in the chalybeate mineral 

Hofw did the ancients regard Iron ? Of what may it now become the QTmbolf 
Knumerate aome of tbo uses that are made of iron* 
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watens, or the medicinal dose ; it gives variety of color to 
rocks and soils, nourisliment to vegetation, and vigor to the 
blood of man. Such are the powers of a substance which 
chemists extract from an otherwise worthless stone. 

227. Properties of Iron. — Iron is of a grayish-white color, 
and of a perfect lustre when polished. It may be thrown 
into many conditions, in which it exhibits remarkably differ- 
ent properties. It is malleable, as in bar or wrought iron ; 
and may be forged into any form under the hammer. It is 
very ductile, and may be drawn out into the finest wire, 
which is extremely tenacious (tough) ; an iron wire ^ of an 
inch in diameter bearing a weight of sixty poimds. 

228. Welding of /row.— ^When wrought-iron is heated to 
whiteness, it becomes soft, pasty, and adhesive, and two 
pieces ii^this condition may be incorporated or hammered 
together into one. This is called welding. During the 
heating, a film of oxide is formed upon the surface of the 
metal, which would obstruct the ready cohesion of the sep- 
arate masses. To prevent this, the smith sprinkles a little 
sand upon the hot iron, which combines with the oxide, 
forming a fusible silicate of iron, which is easily forced out 
by pressure, leaving clean surfaces that unite without diffi- 
culty. This important quality is enjoyed only by iron, pla- 
tinum, and sodium. All the other metals pass suddenly 
from the solid to the liquid state at their respective melting 
points, as ice is changed to water.' 

229. Wrought and Cast Iron. — ^Wrought-iron possesses 
what is called a fhrous texture; that is, it seems to consist 
of compacted threads, running parallel to each other like the 
fibres of flax. Another state of the metal is cast-iron, which. 



^ What is tiie appearance of iron ? Name some of the conditions it may asaomet 
What is welding ? Have all metals this property ? 
What is the texture of wrought-iron? Whatof casi-iran? What is said of th« 
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on the contrary, has a granular texture (consists of grains) 
it is brittle, cannot be forged, but may be melted and cast in 
moulds, which wrought-iron cannot. Cast-iron expands when 
first poured into a mould, so as to copy it perfectly ; but it 
subsequently contracts, so as to be less in ^ze than the 
original pattern. The expansion is caused by the particles 
assuming a crystalline arrangement while consolidating ; the 
contrizction by the cooling of the metallic mass, after it has 
solidified. Wrought-iron is said to lose its tough, fibrous 
character, by the effect of blows or constant jarring, and to 
become crystalline. 

230. Ores of Iron — The Per Centage Scale. — Iron occurs 
in nature almost universally in a state of combination. The 
mineral masses which it forms with oxygen, carbon, sulphur, 
and the metals, and from which it is extracted, are^lled its 
ores. They are quite numerous, but are not all equally valu- 
able as sources of the metal. The five principal ores that 
are wrought for the production of iron, are exhibited upon 
the Chart by means of a scale marked off into a hundred 
divisions. Thi proportions per cent, of iron, and the elements 
with which it is combined in the ore, are shown in a very 
clear manner. This method of expressing chemical compo- 
sition, by proportions per cent., was in general use before the 
introduction of atomic proportions : it is still much employed. 

231. One of the richest ores of iron is loadstone, or the 
magnetic black oxide. It contains seventy-two per cent, of 
iron to twenty-eight per cent, of oxygen, and is a mixture of 
the protoxide and the peroxide. It js of a grayish color, and 
when rubbed ^ves a black powder, and is strongly magnetic. 
This is one of the most valuable ores ; it is very widely dif- 

cbanges whicb castriron undeiKoes after being poured into the mould? What 
sauaes its expansion and contraction ? 
What an ores of iron f How is their composition represented npon the Chart T 
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fused, and furnishes iron of the best quality. The supezior 
iron from Russia, G-ermany, and Sweden is produced from it. 
Specular iron ifcd iron ore), — This is very hard, and some- 
times resembles polished steel. When coarse, the oxide is 
of a brown color ; but its powder is always red, thus distin- 
guishing it from the magnetic oxide. This oxide contains 
sixty-three per cent, of iron to thirty-seven of oxygen. It 
exists m all the red clays, which are termed ores when they 
yield twenty per cent, of the metal Hematite {hydrate:! 
oxide of iron), — Brown iron-stone is very abundant all over 
the world, and particularly ia the Umted States, and is the 
chief source of the iron of commerce. It usually affords a 
yellow powder, and is not attracted by the magnet imless it 
has been burnt or roasted. It contains fifty-nine per cent, of 
iron, twenty-seven of oxygen, and fourteen of water. 

232. Pyrites, which signifies fire-stone, is so named be- 
cause it was used ia firelocks, before the introduction of gun- 
flints, to produce sparks with steel. It is a sulphuret of iron, 
of which there are two principal varieties, the red and white. 
Yellow pyrites, when it occurs in minute brilliant scales, is 
sometimes mistaken for gold {fooVs gold). It is tested at 
once by heating it, when it gives off a sulphurous smell. 
Pyrites is chiefly prized as a source of copperas, alum, Span- 
ish brown, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. Yellow pyrites con- 
tains forty-seven per cent, of iron and fifty-three of sulphur. 
Sparry iron {steel ore) is of a yellowish-gray or brownish- 
red color. It is a carbonate of iron, and effervesces slightly 
with nitric acid. This ore contains sixty-three per cent, of 
oxide of iron, thirty-four per cent, of carbonic acid, with a 

What is said of loadstone? What is its color? What of its powder? What 
are the properties of specular iron or red ore ? Of hematite ? 

What is the meaning of the term pyrites 7 Its origin ? Ckmiposition ? What 
Is it often mistaken (br? What am its chief uses? What is stated oonceming 
ipany ircm ? What does it produce ? 
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■mall (juantit; at lime, magnesia, and manganese. A voiielj 
of steel b made directly from this ore, without cementation 
(286). The cheap German steel is derived lEpm this ore. 

2S8. Oblainitiff tkeMetal. — The process of separating this 
metal from its ores is called rtdueing or reviving it, and the 
ores are sud to be tmeltal. The operatjon is conducted in 
tall chinmey-like structures, termed blail-Jumaeet, They 
are constructed of the most refractory fire-proof bricks, and 
are from tlurty to sixty feet high, and about sixteen feet in 
internal diameter in the largest place, having the form seen 
m Fig. 18. The top or 
mouth of the furnace 
serres both for charg- 
ing it and for the escape 
of smoke: it is both 
door and chimney. The 
tubes serre to supply 
tlie air, which is driven 
in by means of a steam- 
engine and an air-pump, 
or faimers. A ungle 
blast apparatus, connect- 
ed with an English fur- 
nace, propelled lS,fi88 

cuKc feet of air per minut«. — ( Pre.) Formerly the taz waa 
used at the ordinary temperature {cold blatt), but within a 
few years an immense improvement has been effected by 
hesliog the ah- before it enters the furnace (Hot blast). 

234. In some cases, the materials are drawn up an in- 
cimed plane, to the mouth of the shaft, by means of the 
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flame steam-engixie that impels the blast mechaiufim. The 
furnace is supplied with ore, opal, and limestone, broken into 
small fragments. When the heat is sufficiently intense, the 
carbon of the fiiel deoxidizes the iron, and carbonic acid is 
also expelled from the lime, leaving it caustic. Sand and 
clay, in greater or less quantities, now remain coml»ned with 
the iron. The lime, acting as a flux, unites with these, form- 
ing the dag or scoriaf a crude semi-vitreous product. The 
melted iron, falling to the bottom of the furnace, accumulates, 
and is drawn off by taking out a tap or plug, . It is allowed 
to run into a bed of sand, containing straight channels, and 
furrows running at right angles. The former are termed by 
the workmen the zow, and the latter the j9^9, and hence the 
origin of the term pig-iron. As the contents of the furnace 
are remoted from below, crude ore is constantly supplied 
above, and the operation goes on day and night uninterrupt- 
edly for years, or until the fabric demands repair. 

235. The product of the smelting-fumace is cast-ir<m. Its 
peculiar properties of brittleness and fusibility are due to the 
presence of a confflderable quantity of carbon and some other 
impurities, the removal of which converts it into wrought- 
iron. This is done in an oven-shaped furnace (reverberatory 
furnace), in which the fuel is not mingled with the metal, as 
in the case of smelting, but heats it by the flame reflected 
from the low roof. A workman, with a long oar-shaped 
implement of iron, stirs (puddles) the melted mass until the 
carbon is burned away, and the metal becomes thick and 
pasty: this is csHled ptiddling. The puddler then rolls it up 



In what ftvm are the materlala introduced ? What are the lint changes which 
take place? What part does the lime play? What is the origin of the term pig- 
iron? 

What is the prodaet of the smelting-ftirnaoe ? What impurities does it contain ? 
How is it changed into wrooghfr-iron? Describe the pnddling process. How Iv 
the iron greatly improyed ? 
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into balls, which he transfers to the tUting-hammer, where it 
IS beaten by heavy blows into a rude bar^ the liquid irnpu* 
rities, consisting principally of silica and alumina, being 
squeezed out, as water is driven from a compressed 'sponge. 
The metal, still hot, is then passed between grooved cylin- 
deira, and rolled out into bar-iron. The quality of the metal 
is greatly improved when these bars are broken up, bound 
together, reheated to the welding point, and put through the 
same process repeatedly : this is called piling or fagoting. 
In malleable iron there is still retained a small portion of 
carbon, about \ per cent. 

236. SUd» — ^This remarkable modification of iron is a 
compound of iron with about one and a half per cent, d 
carbon. It is made by imbedding bars of the best wrought- 
iron in powdered charcoal, in boxes or sand-fumaces which 
exclude the air, and heating it intensely for a week or ten 
days. The chemical changes that take place are obscure ; 
probably carbonic oxide penetrates the heated metal, is de- 
composed, surrenders part of its carbon, and escapes as cai • 
bonic acid. The steel, when withdrawn, has a peculi&LV 
rough, blistered appearance, and is hence known as blistered 
steel. This method of making steel is called the process of 
cementation. When blistered steel is drawn into smaller 
bars, under the tilting-hammer, it forms tilted steel; and this, 
broken up, heated, and again drawn out, forms shear steel, 
so called because it was originally thus prepared for making 
sJiears to dress woollen cloth. English cast-steel is prepared 
by melting blistered steel, casting it into moulds, and draw- 
ing it out into bars. Oase-hardening consists in forming the 
surface of iron into steel, by heating it with charcoal for a 
short time. 



What is steel? How is it made? What change oocors? What is tUted steel ? 
What ta shear steel? What is case-hardening? 
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237. In its properties steel combines the fusibility of cast- 
bxm with the malleability of bar-iron. Its value for cutting 
instruments, springs, <&;c., depends upon its quality of being 
tempered. When heated to redness, and suddenly quenched 
in cold water, it becomes so hard as to s<»»tch glass. If 
again heated, and cooled slowly, it becomes as soft as ordi- 
nary iron ; and, between these two conditions, any required 
degree of hardness can be obtained. As the metal declines 
in temperature, the thin film of oxide upon its surface con- 
stantly changes its color. The workmen are guided by these 
tmts. Thus a straw yellow indicates the degree of hardness 
for razors, a deep blue for sword-blades, saws, and watch- 
springs. Steel receives a higher polish than iron, and has a 
less tendency to rust. 

238. Nitric acid, placed upon steel, corrodes the metal, and 
leaves the carbon as a dark-gray stain; writing and orna- 
mental shading is thus often produced upon it. A good 
quality of steel, when its clean surface is washed with dilute 
nitric acid, should give a uniform tint. If it exhibits a fibrous, 
streaked, or mottled appearance, we may infer that it has 
been imequally carbonized, and is not the best. A drop of 
nitric acid leaves upon iron a whitish-green stain (oxide) ; it 
may thus be distmguished from steel. Steel may be made 
magnetic, and retains its magnetis^n permanently; but soft 
iron may be charged with magnetism, and deprived of it, at 
wiU. Upon this property of iron depends the action of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph. 

239. Oxides of Iron, — ^Iron has a strong affinity for oxy- 
gen (74), and unites with it, forming oxides. When metallic 

Upon what does its value for cattingiDBtraments depend f What is said of pol- 
Miing and rusting? 

What oifect has nitric acid upon steel f What is the test of good steel ? How 
may iron be distinguished from steel? What is said of the magnetic propertki 
of iroa and steel ? 

12 
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iron 18 exposed to moist air, it soon becomes covered ynQi a 
rod crust, which is the sesquioxide of iron, Fe^ Ot ; it is also 
called the peroxide. This oxide gradually absorbs water, 
turns of a yellowish color, and forms rust, which is hydrated 
peroxide of iron. These colors are well shown in bricks, 
which before burning are of a yellow color, owing to the 
hydrated peroxide of iron in the clay. Heat expels the 
water from the peroside, which colors the bricks red. 

240. These compounds of iron are the most abundant ox« 
ides in nature, existing in numerous stones, rocks, and soils, and 
are the cause of their red and yellow colors. Protoxide of iron, 
Fe O, cannot be produced in a separate state, as it attract^ 
oxygen and rapidly passes into the peroxide. In a state of 
combination it is widely dififused in nature, existing chiefly in 
those rocks haying a greenish or dark tint. The iron in min- 
eral waters {chalybeate springs) usually rises to the surface 
in the form of a protoxide ; after a brief exposure to the air 
more oxygen is absorbed, and a reddish scum is formed upon 
the surface, which gradually falls to the bottom of the current 
as a reddish sediment of insoluble peroxide. 

241. When iron is heated in the smith's forge, and then 
beat on the anvil, a scale flies off which is of a black color, 
and when crushed gives a black powder: this is the black 
oxide, and is supposed to be a combination of the two other 
oxides, Fe + Fcj O3. Gallic acid, with Fe, 0„ gives a 
black precipitate (writing-ink); chlorine water and oxalic 
acid remove it. 

242. Iron rusts rapidly in water containing air (oxygen), 

^Vhat giyes to brick flielr yellow color before being bomed ? Why are they red 
»fter they are bomedf 

What is said of the abundance of these oxides? Why cannot the protoxide ol 
Iron be easily obtained in a separate state? Of what is the reddish wedimwrt in 
chalybeate springs composed ? 

What is black oxide of iron ? What is ink ooHipomd of? 
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or the slightest trace of acidify. But in vater which has 
been deprived of air by boiling, or rendered alkaline by lime, 
ammonia, potash, or soda, it is not rusted, but retains its polish 
for years,— {Brande,) Galvanized iron is made by dipping 
ux)n, the surface of which has been cleaned, into a bath of 
melted ^c, and then into another of melted tin. The coating 
thus given prevents rust. When cast-iron, as cannon, for ex- 
ample, has been long buried in the sea, it becomes lighter, and 
is changed into a substance resembling black-lead. The iron 
in this case has probably been dissolved by chlorine from the 
sea-salt. Cast-iron is rendered malleable by heating it for a 
considerable time with iron scales or oxide. It is thrown 
into the market under the name of malleable iron. 



MANGANESR 
Symbol Mn, equivalent 27*67. 

243. Manganese is a hard, brittle metal, of a grayish-white 
appearance, much like caist-iron. It never occurs pure in 
nature, but its oxides are found combined with many ores of 
iron, a metal which it resembles in many of its properties^ 
Manganese is prepared by making its oxide into a paste with 
oil and lamp-black, and heating it to whiteness in a covered 
crucible. It rapidly oxidizes when exposed to the air, and 
is best preserved in naphtha. 

244. It forms no less than seven different compounds with 
oxygen. Its osides are diffused in small quantities through 
nearly all soils, and traces of them may be detected in the 
ashes of most plants. Protoxide of manganese is of a pale- 
green color, is a powerful base, giving rise to rose-colored 



Hew is gslTBnized iron mfule? What is said of iron long buried in the sea! 
How is east-iron rondend malleable? 
Wliaftisnumganese? What metal does it resembled How is it prepared? 
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salts. The peradde, or black oxide, Mn 0„ ia employed u ■ 
cheap method of procuring oxygen gas on a large scale, and 
for ^e manu&cture of chlorine. It is also used under the 
name of glass-maker'a soap, to destroy the green tinge given 
to glass by protoxide of iron, and to oxidize carbonaceous 
imptiritiee. If added to glass in large quantities, it gires it 
an amethyst or purple cdor. It has also beer .■ecently made 
use of in the manufocture of steel. 



Symbol Zd, equivaimt SS'GS, 

245. Zinc is a brilliant, bliush-white meta , Bp. gr. 1, found 
abundantly in nature in the state of sulphsjct {jdiK hUnde), 
and as carbonate, or calamine. It exists ir. immense quan- 
tities in tie State of New Jersey, At common temperatnres 
it is brittle, but when heated from 212° F. to 800° it may 
be rolled out into thin sheets, and retans its malleability 
when cold. At 400° it becomes agtun quite brittle, at 770° 
it melts, and when ur has access to it, it takes fire, burning 
with a whitish-green flame. It soon tarnishes in moist air, 
forming a thin film of oxide, which re^ts change. Zinc ia 
extensively used for roofing, gas-pipes, gasometers, gutters, 
the lining of refrigerators, for preparing hydrogen, and in 
galvanic batteries. It is lighter than lead, cheaper thao 
copper, and less liable than iron to be afiected by oxidatjov. 

COFFER. (Latin, Cuprum.) 
Sj/mboi Co, tquiv^mi Sl'Sfl, sp. gr. 8-eS. 

246. Copper is a tough, malleable metal, of a red color, 
tnd often found nalJTe in masses cf great magnitude. It ia 
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stiffened by hammering, and softened by heating and quench- 
ing in water; the reverse of the effect produced upon 
steel (237). In moderately dry air copper slowly acquires 
a superficial brown tarnish, consisting of a thin film of sub- 
oxide, Cui O. In damp air it acquires a green crust, from 
the formation of the carbonate. Vegetable acids dissolve 
copper in the cold state and not in the hot state. Sauces 
containing vinegar, and preserved fruits or jellies, should, 
therefore, not be allowed to remain in copper vessels, as the 
salts produced are poisonous. Being littie affected by the 
air, copper is better adapted for cuUnary and many other 
utensils than iron. 

LEAD. (Latirif Plumbttm.) 
Symbol Pb, equivtUent 103*56, sp. gr. 11*36. 

247. Tins useful and familiar metal occurs imder various 
mineral forms, but the most valuable one is galena, a sulphu- 
ret. Lead is a soft, blue metal, easily scratched by the nail, 
and leaving a stain when rubbed upon paper. It is highly 
malleable, but not very ductile. In the air a film of oxide is 
rapidly formed, which protects it from further corrosion. It 
melts at about 612°, and on the surface of the melted mass 
an oxide (dross) rapidly forms. It contracts upon solidify- 
ing, which renders it unfit for castings. Litharge is a pro- 
toxide of lead, PbO. Minium, or red-lead, consists of 
Pbt O4. White-lead is a carbonate of the protoxide of lead : 
it is the most important salt of lead, being extensively used 
as a white paint, and also to give body to other paints. 



What is copper ? What eifeet has air upon it ? What precantioDS should ba 
obaenred in the use of copper ntenailB ? 
What Is lead? Gire its properties. What is lithaiiB;e? Sed-lead? Whit»> 

feMl? 

12* 
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ANTIMONT. (Latin, SHbivm.) 
Symbol Sb, equivalent 129*08. 

248. Antimony occurs in nature united with sulphur. It 
is a brittle, bluish- white metal, and is but little affected by 
exposure to the air. The compounds of antimony are used 
in medicine, the most important being the tartrate of anti- 
mony and potash, or tartar emetic. 

ARSENIC. 
Symbol As, equivalent 75. 

249. Arsenic is a bxilliant, brittle, steel-gray metal, usually 
occurring united to iron and sulphur, from which it is sep- 
arated by heat. The coarse gray powder sold as fly-poison, 
under the name of cobalt, consists of metallic arsenic. 
Common arsenic, or arsenious acid. As Oj, is formed by a 
union of the metal with oxygen. This is white arsenic, or 
ratsbane, the well-known poison. Its antidote is iron-rust 
(hydrated sesquioxide of iron), with which it combines, 
forming the insoluble arseniate of iron. If this is not at 
hand, milk, the whites of eggs, soap-suds, or sugar, should 
be swallowed ; and the same observation may be applied to 
other cases of poisoning. Arsenious acid prevents the decay 
of organized substances, and it is therefore rubbed on the 
flesh side of the skins of animals that are to be preserved. 
When exposed to heat it volatilizes before melting, and its 
vapor has the odor of garhc. 



What are the properties and uses of antimony ? What is tartar emetic ? 
What is arsenic? What Is said of it? What is the antidote? Whatlstht 
•fltet of common arsenic upon flesh ? 
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TIN. (Latin, Stannum.) 
Symbol Sn, equivalent 68*82. 

250. Tin is a brilliant, silver-white metal, which occurs 
most abundantly in Cornwall, England. It has been found 
m this country only at Jackson, N. H., in small quantities. 
It is softer than gold, slightly ductile, and very malleable, 
common tin-leaf or foil being often not more than j^^ of 
an inch in thickness. It melts at 442^. When a bar of tin 
is bent it gives a peculiar crackling sound, due to the dis- 
turbance of its crystalline structure. It tarnishes^ but 
slightly upon exposure to the air, and is therefore very suit- 
able for cooking-vessels. Sheet-iron coated with tin consti- 
tutes the common tin- ware. 

MERCURY. {Latin, Hydrargyrvnu) 
Synibol Hg, equivalent 100*07. 

251. Mercury is sometimes found in the metallic state, 
but is principally obtaiaed from the bisulphuret (cinnabar), 
by distillation with lime or iron filings in iron retorts. It 
has a silvery -white color, a brilliant lustre, and is distin- 
guished from all other metals by being liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. It solidifies only when cooled to — 40^ F., 
and is then soft and malleable, but if reduced to a much 
lower temperature it becomes brittle. It boils at about 
660°, and emits vapors at aU temperatures above —40° F. 
Its sp. gr. is 13-568. 

252. Mercury is extensively used in the construction of 



What is the appeanmoe of tin? What an its propertieBT What is oommoa 
ttn-waie? 
GlTe an aoooont of mercniy. 
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barometers, thermometers, mirrors, &c. When heated nearh 

• 

to its boiling point, and exposed to the action of air, it ab- 
surbs oxygen, and is converted into the peroxide of mercury 
(red oxide), which, when heated, evolves oxygen, and is re- 
duced to a metallic state. It was from this source that 
Priestley first obtained oxygen gas. Mercury combines with 
chlorine in two proportions, forming the protochloride of 
mercury, Hg CI (calomel), and the bichloride, Hg Cli (cor- 
rosive sublimate). The latter has a disagreeable, acrid, me- 
tallic taste, and is very poisonous. The proper antidote is 
white of egg, which forms with it an insoluble, inert com- 
poimd. 

SILVEK {Latin, Argentum.) 
Symbol Ag, equivalent 108. 

253. Silver occurs native, both uncombined and as a sul- 
phuret and chloride. It is the whitest of the metals, and 
has a bright, beautiful lustre. It is very malleable and duc- 
tile. It may be extended into leaves not exceeding ^^ 

of an inch in thickness, and one grain may be drawn out 
into 400 feet of wire. It is used chiefly for coinage and 
silver plate. Silver does not tarmsh in air or water. It 
forms compounds with oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, iodine, and 
bromine, all of which are darkened by the action of light, a 
property which is made use of in the daguerreotype process. 

PLATINUM. 
Symbol Pt, equivaletU 98*68. 

254. This very valuable metal is of a whitish-gray color, 
somewhat resembling silver. When pure, it scarcely yields 

ForwbatiBmerciiiyiued? What is the composition of calomel ? What la Hit 
compoeitioii of coiroBiye eubUmate? 
Deacribe i«QTer. What la said of ita oompoonda ? 
Wliat are the qnalitiea of platinum 1 
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in malleability to gold and silver. It is very ductile, and 
takes a good polish. But the qualities which render it so 
useful, and in some cases indispensable to the chemist, are 
its extreme difficulty of fusion, being unaffected by any fur- 
nace heat, and the perfect mamier with which it resists the 
action of almost all acids. It is acted on by chlorine and 
aqua regia, but less easily thau gold, and is not affected by air. 
Platinum is about half as valuable as gold. Sp. gr. 22*5. 

m 

GOLD. {Latin, Aurum.) 
Symbol Au, equivalent 98*88. 

255. This is one of the most widely diffused of tbe metals, 
being found native in every country, generally in the fonn of 
minute grains, though sometimes in masses weighing several 
pounds. It has a brilUant yellow color and great density. 
It is so very malleable that it may be extended into leaves 
a a 2' ' '6 6 ^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ thickness, and so ductile that a 
single grain may be drawn into 600 feet of wire. It does 
not tarnish or oxidize when exposed to the air or heat, is af- 
fected by ne single acid, and dissolved only by aqua regia 
(124). Its specific gravity is 19*2. 

METALS COMBINED WITH EACH OTHER—ALLOYS.* 

256. Metals combine with metals to form alloys — an im- 
portant class of bodies, as each compound thus produced 
may be looked upon, for all practical purposes, as a new 
metal. 

257. Brass is an alloy of copper and mc : four parts of 
the former to three of the latter. When the proportion of 
rinc is increased we have pinchbeck, or Dutch gold. 

What is Bald of gold ? What are its properties f 
What are alloys ? How may they be oozutidared t 
WhatisbrasB? Pinchbeck? 
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258. Chrman stiver is an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
the finer kinds containing most nickel. Bronze consista of 
00 parts of copper to 10 of tin ; gnn-metal, 02 copper to 8 
of tin ; hdUmetal nnd gong-metal of 80 parts of copper to 20 
of tin. Britannia consists of about 100 parts of tin, 8 of an- 
timony, 2 of bismuth, and 2 of copper. 

250. The speculum of Lord Eosse's celebrated telescope 
is composed of 126*4 of copper to 58'0 of tin. 

260. Type-metal is an alloy of 3 parts of lead and 1 of 
antunony. Pewter is composed of tin, with a little antimony, 
copper, and bismuth. The inferior kinds contain a good deal 
of lead. 

261. Alloys which contain mercury are called amalgams. 
An amalgam of tin is used for silvering the backs of mirrors ; 
and an amalgam of tin and zinc for exciting electrical ma- 
chines. Gold and silver coin is alloyed with from -^ to 
^ of copper, by which its hardness and wearing quality 
is greatly improved. ; 



SALTS. 

262. Salts are combinations of acids with bases (40). 
They are a very numerous class of bodies. We can here notice 
but few of them, and those very briefly. The common idea 
of a salt is that it must have a saline taste, like ordinary 
kitchen salt, and dissolve in water ; but this notion is erro- 
neous, as many salts have no taste at all, and are insoluble in 
any quantity of water, either cold or hot. There are two 
ways of classifying or grouping the salts — either by placing 

What Is German BilTerf Bell-metal? Bronze? Biitaimia? 
Type-metal ? Pewter ? 
What are amalgams? What is said of coin? 

What is a salt? What is the common Idea of a salt? How Is this wronf 1 
Bow are the salts dassUIed? 
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together those which hare a common acid, or ikose which 
have a common base. I have adopted the arrangement of 
Dr. Gregory, and classed together those derived from a 
common acid. The salts contain variable proportions of 
water, which are represented upon the Chart by the usual 
symbolic letters (H 0), instead of diagrams. 



SULPHATES. 

PROTOSULPHATE OF IRON. (Copperas, Chreen Vttriol.) 
Fe O, S Oj + 7 H 0.^{8ilHman.) 

263. This salt, composed of sulphuric acid and protoxide 
of iron, is largely manufactured at Stafford, Yt., by the de- 
composition of iron pyrites, which furnishes, by oxidation, 
both the acid and the base (see Chart). It is used for dye- 
ing dark colors, for making ink, and in medicine as a tonic 
in nervous diseases, and where the blood is supposed to be 
deficient in iron. It often ensts in soils to a pernicious ex- 
tent, but is decomposed by lime ; gypsum or plaster being 
formed. 

SULPHATE OF LIME. (Plaster of Paris, Gypsum, Alabaster ) 
CaO,S08+2HOj=r86. Sp. gr. 2-3.— ((?raAam.) 

264. This salt is easily made artificially, by dropping sul- 
phuric acid upon lime. It occurs in many parts of the 
world, forming extensive rocky beds. It is so soft as to be 
scratched with the nail. The white varieties are turned in 

lathes, and worked with edge tools into various ornamental 

i» ■ . ■ I ■ I - I ■ ■ ■ 

What ifl the composition of protosolphate of iron ? For what is it used f 
What is the composition of sulphate of lime ? What are its common names ? 

Where is it found? What is alabaster? What property adapts it fbr taldag 

easts t What is stucco-work ? 
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forms, constitating the common alahaster. When powdered 
gypsum is heated to nearly 300^ F., it parts with its water 
of crystallization. If now it is made into a liquid paste with 
water, it again combines with it, and speedily hardens or sets, 
resimiing its stony aspect. Owing to this property, it is used 
to take impressions and make casts, by being run into hollow 
moulds. It is also used in architecture for making orna- 
mental figures and designs upon walls and ceilings, called 
itticco-wark, 

265. Ground gypsum is of extensive use in agriculture. 
It is supposed to act by furnishing lime and sulphur to plants, 
and by absorbing carbonate of ammonia from the air and 
rain-water. It is said to Jix the ammonia, that is, it is de- 
composed, forming sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime. It dissolves in 468 times its weight of water, and is a 
constituent of most springs, the water of which it renders 
hard (96). 

Sulphate of magnesia. (JSpsom Baits.) 

Mg 0, S Oi -^ 7 H O.— ((?raAam.) 

266. This well-known salt is made by dissolving magnesian 
limestone or serpentine rock in strong sulphuric acid. It 
exists in some natural waters, as in the Epsom springs, 
whence its name. It is used in medicine as an aperient, and 
as an antidote to the salts of lead, which are poisonous. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. (Glauber's Salt.) 
Na O, S Os -^ 10 H = 71 -^ 90.— (G^oAom.) 

267. This salt is made by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
soda or common salt. It was introduced into medicine by 

What is odd of the use of gyptmn In agricolture ? 
Olre the oompositioii and luea of Bpaom aalta. 
OfOlnibeeiaalt.- 
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Glauber, mi is therefore called Glauber^s salt. Ito chief 
use is as a cathartic for horses and cattle. 



SULPHATE OF ALUMINA AND POTASH. (Alwn,) 
"^O S0t + Al|0t 8SO| + 24HO. 

268. Alum is a double salt, consisting of two bases united 
to one acid. It has a sweetish, astringent taste, and is dis- 
solved in 18 dmes its weight of cold water, and in its weight 
of boiling water. — {Fotmes, ) It is extensively used in dyeing, 
the alumina it contains being the active agent (218). It is 
also used in tanning, and in clarifying liquors, &c. The 
potash of alum may be replaced by soda (soda alum) and 
ammonia (ammonia alum), without altering the form of its 
crystals. 



THE CARBONATES. 

269. These are very abundant in nature. Carbonic acid, 
being always }5resent in the air and in natm^ waters, is ever 
ready to seize upon free bases. The union of carbonic acid 
in salts is very weak, owing to its elastic property, by which 
it constantly tends to escape into the condition of a gas. It 
is expelled from its combinations by most other acids, and 
always with effervescence, a property which distinguishes the 
carbonates. 

What an the i»opertiea of alomf 

Whyare carbonatea ao abundant? Why are thqr eaaily deeompoaed f Hmi 
tnflieydialiBgQiahedt 
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OABBONATE OF SODA. 
Ka O, OOh + 10 HOs68 + 90^£?MUHn.) 

270. The form of the soda of commerce is soda-ash. It 
was formerly procm:ed by leaching, the ashes of maiine 
plants. It is now chiefly made from sea-salt^ by the action 
of sulphuric acid ; sulphate of soda is formed, which is con- 
verted into the carbonate by means of lime and sawdust, 
mider the influence of heat. The discovery of this process 
by Leblanc, of France, at the close of the last century, pro- 
duced immense results upon the manufactures and commerce 
of the world. (See liebig's Letters on Chemistry.) Car- 
bonate of soda, being both cheaper and purer Uian ordi- 
nary potash, is largely employed in the manufacture of 
soap and glass. It is also much used by washerwomen as 
a detergent, and to render hard water s^t. Soda replaces 
potash in the ashes of plants grown near the sea. 

271. Bicarbonate of soda is formed by passing a stream 
of carbonic add through a saturated solution of the carbon- 
ate of soda, which unites with a second equivalent of the 
acid. It forms the effervescing soda-powdera, and is used in 
bread-making instead of yeast, to render the dough light 
and spongy. 

CARBONATE OP POTASR 
KOOQi=s69. 
, 2 '2. This is a highly alkaline and very soluble salt. It 
pi^pared on a large scale by leaching wood-ashes, and 



lliDraL!^ ^'^<^^^<»<>^<^1l><»<^<>f>odB. How li It obtained t What «• 
j£j^«f«» Wht«elt.««t 
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evaponting the solution in iron pots ; the product is hence 
ealled potash. When this cmde potash is heated to red- 
nessy its carbonaceous impurities bom away, and pearlash is 
formed. Potash, or pearlash, therefore, represents the 
readily soluble portion of wood-ashes, and consists chiefly 
of carbonate of potash, with small amounts of carbonate of 
soda and common salt. Ashes are said usually to yield 
about ^ their weight of potash ( Watson) ; but different 
plants, and even different parts of the same plant, yield ashes 
of a very different composition. Thus the ashes from one ton 
of pine wood give of pure potash, 0*90 lbs. ; beech, 2*90 
lbs. ; oak, 3*6 lbs. ; common wheat straw, 7*80 lbs. ; dry 
straw of wheat before earing, 34 lbs. ; bean-stalks, 40 lbs. ; 
stalks of Indian com, 35 lbs. ; thistles in full growth, 70 
lbs. ; wormwood, 146 lbs. — {Ure.) 

273. This explams at once the great value of potash in 
agriculture. It is carried away by crops, and must be re- 
stored to the soil, or the land will be exhausted. Certain 
plant}, as Indian com, potatoes, the grape-vine, dec, flour- 
ish only where potash is abundant ; they are hence called 
potash plants. 

274. Leached ashes are far from being worthless to the 
farmer. Besides a small amount of potash, they contain 
other valuable elements of fertility, calculated to have a 
permanently beneficial effect upon the land. Applied at 
the rate of two tons an acre, their effects have been observed 
to continue for fifteen or twenty years. They are most 
beneficial upon clay soils, and are said especially to promote 
the growth of oats. — (Johnston,) 

275. Potash exists in vegetation in combination with or- 

Whal plaata raqnire poCaali f 

Whst is Mid of leached ufaeit Upon what loili are they moat btneidd f 

WhitplBiilB and what parte of plaola contaiB moit potaah T 
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ganio adds (403), which are converted into carbonb addbf 
binning. It la uanallj more abundant in herba than in 
ahmbe, trees, or the grains, and abounds in the bark, twigs, 
and leaves, more than in the solid wood. 

OABBONATE OF LIMB. {LimeUoM, MarMe.) 
Ca 0, Ck)| ss 60 ; sp. gr. 2*9.— (6VaAam.) 

276. Vast deposits of this salt are distributed all orer 
the globe, m the form of limestones, marbles, chalks, marls, 
coral reefs, shells, (be. Carbonate of lime dissolves in water, 
containing free carbonic acid ; hence the well and spring 
water of lime districts becomes impregnated with it, and is 
hard. When the hardness of water is due to this cause, it 
may be softened by the addition of lime-water, which neutral- 
izes the excess of carbonic acid, and all the carbonate is pre 
cipitated. 

277. Aninud Oriffin of Limestone. — ^Numerous and ex-* 
tensive as are the limestone deposits, it is conjectured, that 
they are all of animal origin. The densest limestone and the 
softest chalk are found to consist of the aggregated skele- 
tons or shells of myriads of tribes of the lower animals, 
which haye existed in some former period of the world's 
history.— (iTane.) The formation of coral reefs, which are 
sea-islands of carbonate of lime, built up from the depths of 
the ocean by minute aquatic animals, is an example of simi- 
lar deposits now m process of formation. 

WhattotheeompoaitiooaiideaaivalaitnamberforeaiboiiateoriiaM? What 
tlie hwdiMH oTwiter is owing to tlM pramweor this nMaot^bow BMjato 
MAtnedy 

WliatiiMddofttiOilgbiy 
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CARBONATE OF AMMONLt.— N H, Oj + H O =48 ; 

OR, 

CARBONATE OF OXIDE OF AMMONIUM— N H4 O, C Ot a= 48 

278. When organic substances containing nitrogen, as 
flesh, and the liquid excretions of animals, decay or putrefy, 
carbonic acid and ammonia, an acid and a base, are simid- 
taneously set free. These unite, and escape into the air as 
carbonate of ammonia. The elements of this salt are both 
gases, and the salt itself is a gas ; but the alkali is so much 
stronger than the acid, that the compound still retains pun- 
gent alkaline properties. It was formerly procured by dis* 
tilling the horns of harts ; hence it was called Spirits cf 
Hartshorn, The base of this salt is supposed not to be 
really ammonia, but an oxide of a peculiar compound, N Hi^ 
termed atamofaiurn,^ It has not been obtsuned separate, but 
is said to form an amalgam with mercury. According to 
this view, carbonate of ammonia becomes carbonate of oidde 
of ammonium, and muriate of ammonia chloride of ammonium. 

HYDROCHLORATE OF AMMONIA (Sal Ammoniae, Muriate of 

Ammonia.) 

NH,HCl = 68-6. 
Oe, CHLORIDE OF AMMONIUM. NH4a 

279. Ammonia, saturated with muriatic acid and crys- 
tallized, forms an inodorous salt, sol ammoniac. It is used 
in soldering, to cleanse metallic surfaces, the muriatic acid 
dissolving the coat of oxide. Mixed with lime, which de- 

,1 - I 11 mi I I ■ _ ■■ " 

What is the eqniTalent fbr cart>oiiate of ammonia f How is it prodocvd ? Wli| 
was it called q>iritB of hartahom f What is ammoBium f 
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oompoees it and expek the ammoiiia» it b iiaed to fiU smdliBg* 
bottles, and is volatilized by heat. 



NITRATES. 

NITRATE OF POTASH. (Nitr0, BaUfHre,) 
KO,NOssl01. 

280. Nitre is natqrally fonned in the soils of certain dry, 
hot countries, which abound in organic matters and potash. 
It has a cooling taste, and dissolves in its own weight of 
boilmg water. Nitre preserves ammal snbstances from pu- 
trefaction, and it is hence used in packing meat, to which it 
fanparts a ruddy color. 

281 . The large quantity of oxygen contained in nitre, and 
the feeble affinity by which it is held, adapt it for sudden 
and rapd combustion ; it is, therefore, the chief ingredient 
in gunpowder and fire-works. 

282. Ofoipowder is a mechanical mixture of nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, in variable proportions. These elements 
are moistened with water, ground and pressed through 
sieves perforated with holes, and dried at a steam-h^t 
The force of the explosion depends upon the sudden pro- 
ducti<m of gases when the powder is fired. One volume of 
the gunpowder produces about 2000 volumes of the gas.— 
{Gregory,) 

283. Composition of Gunpowder. — Common gunpowder 
consists of 76 parts nitr e, 12 carbon, and 12 sulphur. More 

What Is the oompoBitton and oambiniog nomber fisr nitnte of potaah t VHia* 
aro its properties f 

Wbj is it adapted Ibr fire-irorkBT 
matisgapowdfir? Howlsltmadet 
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charcoal gives it more power, but also causes it to attract 
moisture from the air, which injures its quality. For blast- 
ing rocks, where a sustained force rather than an instan- 
taneous one is required, the powder contains more sulphur, 
and is even then often mixed with sawdust to retard the ex- 
plosion. Good gunpowder should resist pressure between 
the fingers, give no dust by rubbing, and have a slight 
glossy aspect 

284. Composition of Fire-works. — ^Fire-works contain nitre 
as a chief ingredient, mixed with charcoal, sulphur, ground 
gunpowder, and various coloring substances. The splendid 
combinations of colored light seen at pyrotechnic exhibitions 
are thus produced: filings and borings of iron and steel 
give white and red sparks ; copper filings give the flame a 
greenish tint, and those of zinc a fine blue color. Amber, 
resm, and dry common salt, afford a yellow flame ; acetate 
of copper (verdigris) imparts a pale green ; and camphor 
yields a very white flame. Oold-rtUn, that descends from 
rockets like a shower of stars, is made by mixing 16 parts 
nitre, 4 ground gunpowder, 4 sulphur, 1 brass filmgs, 2^ 
sawdust, and i glass-dust. 

NITRATE OF SODA (Soda-Saltpetre,) 

irao,isror=r86. 

285. This salt is procured from certain soils in South 
America. It resembles potash-saltpetre, but does not an- 
swer for making gunpowder. It is employed as a source 
of nitric acid. The nitrates are distinguished for their solu- 
Inlity. 

What is the oomposttlon of flro-worlDi? What sabfltanoea prodnoa tha<l]lfe» 
anteolonT HowlagokkainmadeT 
What la aaid of aodfraaltpetro f 
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PHOSPHATES. 

PHOSPHATE OF SODA Na O, P O, = 108.— (G^oton.) 
PHOSPHATE OF LIMK Oa O, P O. ss 100.— (J9rafkl^.) 

286. There are two classes of the phosphates, the polj- 
basic and the monobaac phosphates. The monobasic, of 
which the above are examples, are the simplest in compo- 
sition, but not the most common. The phosphate oi lime 
in bones is represented by Berzelius as composed of 8 Ca O, 
d P Of, which makes the quantity of acid and base about 
50 per cent. each. Phosphate of lime is the mineral por- 
tion of bones, and constitutes 54 per cent, of their weight.— 
{BerzeUus.) The flesh also contains compounds of phos- 
phoric acid. These are stored up by nature in large quan- 
tity in the grain and seeds of plants. Thus the proportion 
of phosphoric acid in the ashes of wheat is 49| per cent. ; 
oats, 43 per cent.; Indian com, 44|; field beans, 37}; 
field peas, 39^ ; rye, 49^ ; stalks or straw contain niuch less ; 
the ashes of wheat-straw give but 8 per cent. ; oat-straw, 
2} ; rye-straw, 3| ; corn-stalks, 17 ; bean-straw, 7^ ; and 
pea-straw, 4|- per cent — (Johnston.) 

287. jExhaustion of the Phosphate of lAme. — ^If, therefore, 
the policy of a farmer be to sell grain and stock, he will grad- 
ually remove these phosphates from his soil, and diminish 
its productiveness. It may seem a trifling source of exhaus- 
tion to soil, when cart-loads of manure are returned to it 
annually; but the absence of this one element, however 



What is the oompositUm of phosphate of lime f In what planta ii phoephorit 
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amall^ destroyB the fertility of land, for it is essential to the 
healthful growth of grain. A.soil may be apparently rich, 
and produce a luxuriant growth of straw ; but if phosphozio 
acid and lime be deficient, the wheat will be light and 
shrunken. A single small cog may be as necessary to the 
correct moTement of a watch as the mainsprings and so the 
earthy phosphates are as indispensable to first-rate crops as 
the rains of heaven. 

288. Bestoration of Bone-earth, — ^The phosphates are 
chiefly applied to the soil m the form of bones, which are 
reduced to powder by crushing, burning, dissolving in <»1 of 
vitriol, or softening by steam at high pressure. The finer 
the bones are divided, the more prompt is thdr action; 
when in coarse lumps they decompose slowly, but are more 
lastmg in their effects. Phosphate of lime occurs native in 
the minerals apatite and phosphorite. Massive beds of phos- 
phate of lime are said to have been recently discovered near 
Crcwn Point, N. Y., and in Morristown, N. J. The nuneral 
b reputed to be nearly pure, containing 92 per cent, of phos* 
phate of lime. 



HYPO-SULPHITES. 

HTPCKSULPHITE OF SODA. Na O, ^ Ok = Y9.— (JSfWM^) 
HYFO-SUIiPHITE OF LDIE. Oa 0,8, Oh sVe^l^rondlf.) 

289. These salts are of no mterest, being used only in the 
daguerreotype process, to decompose the salts of silver upon 
the surface of the plates. 

How are plKMphatMi applied to the na? Hoir are the bonea prepared T Whal 
dlacoreiy baa reoently beeD made f 
What ia aald of the bjrpo^nlpMtea t 
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OF THE HALOID SALTS. 

290. The compounds that we have been considering be* 
long to the class of oxygen add salts. There is another 
group called the hahid salts, from their resemblance to 
common salt (chloride of sodium). Thej consbt of simple 
bodies, as chlorine, fluorine, &c., united directly with the 
metals. 



CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. (Oomtnon mU, Bea-9aU, Boeh^t^ 

NaOl =s 68*47, sp. gr. 2*6. 

291. This well-known substance crystalUzes in the form 
<^ cubes, which dissolve in 2*7 times ^eir weight of water, 
alike hot or cold. Salt is obtained either from the earth, in 
the form of blocks (rock-salt) ; or, if it occurs impure, by 
dig^g holes in the salt-beds, and filling them witik water, 
which, when it will dissolve no more, is pumped out and 
evaporated in shallow pans. It is also largely produced 
&om brine springs, and by the evaporation of sea-water; 
the latter, however, has a bitter taste, from the salts of 
magnesia, which also exist in the sea. Sea-water contains 
about one-thirtieth its weight of salt (about 5 oz. to the 
gallon). Estimating the ocean at an average depth of two 
miles {Lyell), the salt it holds in solution, if separated, would 
form a solid stratum 140 feet thick. 

292. Salt exists in plants in small quantities, and some- 
times promotes then: growth by bemg applied to the soiL 
It is also an ingredient of animal bodies ; it exists in the blood. 

What of the hAkrid nlta t 

Bow If oommonialt obtained? What amount of wit la contained to 
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and iseaten with relish by both man and beast. It has been 
calculated that the average annual consumpti0n of salt by 
an adult amounts to sixteen pounds^ or about five ounces 
per week.-^Pemni.) Salt is used for packing and preserv- 
ing meat ; it prevents putrefaction by absorbing water from 
the flesh (504). 

CHLORIDE OF OALOIUM. 
OaOls=00'6. 

298. This is a substance having a strong a£Snity for water. 
Chemists use it for diying gases. 

294. Chlorine combines with iron, forming two com- 
pounds, the protochloride, Fe CI, and the sesquichloride, or 
perchlorlde, FciCli, which are seen to correspond with the 
oxides of iron. 

FLXJOEIDE OF OALGIUH. (FlwrBpar.) 

OaFIas89. 

295. This salt is found in minute quantity in the teeth 
and bones of animals. — (Berzelius.) llie native flnor spar 
is used as a source of hydrofluoric acid. It is so soft as to 
be readily cut into various forms; and from its beautiful 
variety of colors it is employed for ornamental articles. 



b Mtt nnftd to plnlil HowmnckaliiseoiMBMdlif an 
What if dikMdde of caldam T 
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MINERALS. 

QUABTZ. 
SiOi. 

296. Quartz is silica crystallized. When broken down 
into fine grains, it forms sand, and this, consolidated or ce- 
mented with oxides of iron, constitutes sandstones. The 
United States Capitol is built of sandstone ; it is called y^- 
Mtone, because it is easily wrought. When silica is fused 
with bases it unites with them, playing the part of an 
add (223), and forming salts-<-the silicates* Most rock 
formations consbt of minerals which are composed of these 
silicates. -Their constitution is represented upon the Chart 
in the same manner as the other salts : figures placed aboye 
the diagrams sugnify that the compound atoms with which 
they are connected are to be multiplied by them. Thus 
feldspar is seen to contun three atoms of alumina and three 
of silica. 

TALO. 
MgCSiQ,. 

297. Tale is a silicate of magnesia. French chalk and 
aoBpstcme are yarielies of talc, and are so soft as to be worked 
with the same tools as wood. Soapstope does not firacton 
in the fire, and is used as lining for fireplaces, grates, iso. 
It has ft soapy or greasy feel, hence its name. 

SERPENTINE. 
ligO,FeO,SiO,. 

298. Serpentine is a double silicate of magnesia and iron 



Wltttliqwulz? Whatls wiMta ton e t How an ttie silloatM ftmnadf 
WlMllitaliir For what it fospiknt used t 
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It takes ito name from ita Tarietjof colofs, like the^erpe&t; 
its prevailiiig tint is green. It fonns eztensire barren ridgea 
of magnesian rocks, such as that extending from Hoboken, 
Trith frequent int^raptionSy through New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yania, Maryland, into Yirginia. The decomposition of these 
minerals yields magnesia to the soils 

HORNBLENDE. 
2MgO,CaO,FeO,8SiO«. 

.299. This mineral is a tersilicate of magnesia, iron, and 
lime. It is of a dark or black color, and essts abundantly 
in many rocks, which yield lime to soils when decomposed. 
It is an element of the slate and trap rocks. 

FELDSPAR. 
KO,8Al,0„8SiO,. 

300. Feldspar contains a large proportion of clay. It is 
the chief ingredient of porphyry, the hardest and most en- 
during of all the rocks. Feldspar, with hornblende and 
mica, forms syenite, or Quincy stone, of which the Bunker 
'BSm Monument, and Astor House of New York, are con- 
structed. It is a white or flesh-colored mineral, and by de- 
composition famishes the potash and clay of soils, and the 
fine clays of porcelain ware. 

HIOA. 
AUOi KO FeO 8SiQ». 

301. Mica occurs in semitransparent plates, which may 
be split mto elastic leaves of almost any degree of thinness. 

Give th< oompoattfon and iffoperttM ofMrpeiitloe. Ofhorableiide. QftoUipar. 
OfmieB. What is grantte oompoaed of f 

14 
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It withstands fire, and is used as a substitate for glass m 
the doors of stoves. It is frequently called ianglass. Qaarts, 
feldspar, and mica compose granite, which nndeiiays all 
other rock formations. The Rocky Mountains, Andes, Ifim- 
alayas, Alps, Pyrenees, Carpathian, Ural, and all the highest 
mountains in the world, are granite. 

302. Upon many of the silicates the lur exerts a destruc- 
tire agency ; its carbonic acid slowly unites with their basesy 
thus breakmg the bond which united their element8,and 
setting them free. By absorbing mto their pores moisture, 
which expands in freezing, they are also mechanically crum- 
bled down. These joint forces are constantly active in dis- 
integrating and wearing down (weathering) rocks and stones, 
and reducing them to the condition of soil. 

ABTIFIOIAL SnJOATES. 

303. &2a«9.— The several kinds of glass are composed of 
olica with the various bases. Its manufacture depends upon 
the circumstance that, when melted, the material is easOy 
worked into any de«rable form, and when cooled it is color- 
less and does not crystallize. Silicate of poUuh and soda 
forms a colorless glass, which is soluble in water. This sol- 
uble glass is applied to wood, cloth, &o., to render them 
incombustible. Silicate pf eoda and lime forms window- 
glass ; the soda gives it a slight greenish tinge, which is 
very obvious when we look through several panes placed 
together. The lime hardens the glass and adds to its lustre. 

304. Silioatee of poifiLsh and litM^^r^plaU-glaeB tor mx'- 
rors, and crown-glass (the finest window-glass). 

now are roeki anmUed dowaf 

Upon what doea the maniilhetare of g^aaa dapendf How ii eokxtoai gtal 
tanedT How iawlndow-glaH made t How ptate-^^aait 
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. 30l». SUieates i^ potash and lead yield flint-glafls and 
etystal-glass. The oxide of lead renders it very softy so as 
to be easily scratched, but greatly increases its transparency, 
biiUiancy, and refractiye power : it is hence used for giran- 
doles, chandeliers, and optical lenses. 

806. Silicates of alumina, of oxide of iron and potash, or 
soda, produce green or bottle-glass, the color being due to 
the impurities of the materials. 

307. Glass is colored by means of various metallic oxides, 
which are added to the melted material The oxides of iron 
give to glass blue, green, yellow, and brown colors, depend- 
ing upon the degree of 'oxidation and the quantity. The 
oxides of copper give a rich green. The black oxide of 
manganese, in' large quantities, forms a black glass ; in 
smaller quantities, various shades of purple. Oxide of co- 
balt ^ves beautiful blues of various tints; and antimony 
imparts a rich yellow. The artificial gems used by jewellers 
are only colored glass. The enamel watch-dials, and semi- 
opaque transparencies, are glass rendered milk-white by 
oxide of tin or bone-earth. 

308. Glass is cut by the diamond, and holes may be easily 
b<»^ through it by tiie end of a three-cornered file, if the 
point of friction is kept wet with spirits of turpentine. At^ 
neoding is causing the glass to cool by slow degrees, as oth- 
erwise it would be very brittle. 

309. Harthenware.—rSiUcate of alumina, or clay, is the 
basis of all the varieties of pottery. Its adaptation for this 
purpose depends upon its plasticity when mixed with water, 
the readiness with which it may be moulded and shaped. 



HowisfllinHslaflBimKleT For what ii U ued T 
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How it glaaa colored f 
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and alio upon its eapsbflity of being stiffened and solidified 
when exposed to a high heat m finnaces or kihis. After 
buning, the eatthenware, though hard, is porous; it adheres 
to the tongue and absorbs water with ayiditj, even allowing 
it to sweat through. To prevent this, the ware is coreied 
with a glassy coating, or glazed. 

310. CinnriMn red pottery ware owes its color to oxide of 
iron, and is glased with a preparation of clay and oxide of 
lead. Vessels thus coated are objectionable for domestic 
use, because the lead glase is sometimes dissolved bj adds» 
as vinegar, produdng pcHsonous effects. Bricks and flower* 
pots are unglazed. Porcelain is made of the finest claj, 
and is glased without lead. 

811. ComiMn porcelain is most usuaHj colored blue, 
owing to the facility with which cobalt may be applied. 
The patterns are first printed upon paper, which is applied 
to the ware after it has been once heated {Jjiacuit toare). 
YHien again heated, the coloring matter adheres to the snr* 
face. The same materials are used in coloring porcelain as 
give the tints to colored glass. The more dedicate patterns 
are laid on with a camel's-hair pendl. 

WhatisawtfaeowweooaipoMdof? What are IhepraiMrtiMorctajfhalflilt 
fbrthisparpose? Whyisttglaied? 

To what Ii the color or the eommoB red wan due? What ia it glaiad with t 
Whjiathiaol^eetioiiable? Ofwhatfaporaelafaiinadef 

Hov are the colon appUad? What iaitteaiit bj the term Uaeolfrwaie*' BW 
«i Iha more delicate pettenia applied f 
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312. Organic Chemistry treats of the compositioii and 
properties of all those compounds which are formed in the 
organs of living beings, and which compose their fabric (11). 
It inquires into the nature of their growth and decay, and 
into the changes which they may be made to undergo by 
artificial means. 

313. Oiganic Chemistry is divided into two branches. 
Vegetable Chemistry and Animal Chemistry, which diffei 
from each other in certain very important respects to be 
hereafter pointed out. It deals with substances which, in 
their production, manifest the phenomena of life or vitality. 
There has been a reluctance to consider the science of organ* 
ized beings, from a chemical point of view, because it is said* 
that a peculiar force (the vital force) is here brought into 
action, which refuses to be governed by the laws of inorganic 
nature. But this is of little consequence : so long as the 
vital force is governed by any fixed laws, and influences the 
chemical changes which take place in the Uving body, it 

Of what does Organic Chemlsby treaif Into what does it inquire ? 
HoirliitdiTidfid? Why bai there been a relnctanoe to oooBldfir this ml^eolf 
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must be stadied in connection with those changes. We aie 
not to inquiie into its nature any more than that of heat or 
siagnetism, but only into its effects, 

314. The just Scope of Chmistry.—li is the buaness of 
Chemistry to investigate aU the changes that take place in 
the nature of componnd substances, and to determine the 
precise conditions in which, and the rules or laws by which 
such changes occur; and as every species of grrowth and 
decay consists in the passage cf matter from one condition to 
another, in the rearrangement and reunion of its elements, 
the full investigation of the subject belongs most clearly to 
chemical science. 

315. The Organic Elements. — ^AU vegetable and animal 
substances are composed mainly of but four elements— carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. These, differently united, 
make up the vast variety of oiganic forms which we see 
upon the earth ; they are the four letters wUch compose the 
alphabet of oiganic nature, and have been termed orgomogens 
(generators of organization). These elements, derived by 
plants from the inoigamc or miaeral world, are united to 
form different substances called proximate principles, and 
these are again combined to produce the various organized 
striictures. Thus oil, starch, sugar, gluten, and woody fibre, 
are proximate principles which are found in the various parts 
of plants. The separation of an organized substance into 
its proximate elements is termed ^(mmafe analysis; into its 
final or simple elements, ultimate analysis. 

316. By reference to the Chart it will be seen that inor- 
ganic compounds are all Unary, united in pairs, element to 

Does Caiemliliy liiqain into a part or an of the cbangw which nifltter w^^ 

Of what are all vegetable and animal aabetanoea oompoaed ? What have they 

been termed? What do these elementa form? Give examples of praxlmatoiwiii- 

itples. What is proximate analysis? Ultimate analysis? 
Ik looking at the CSiart, what diflbranoe is seen between inoiganlo and oifHila 
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Aemait, acid to base, in such a waj as to satisfy affinity 
most completely, and thus fonn permanent combinations. 
But, by looking at the organic compounds, we see that they 
Bxt differently formed. The elements are uiited, not in 
pairs, but grouped together, by threes and fours, in such a 
iray tiiat the most powerful attractions of the elements are 
not .satisfied. Thus, in water, oxygen is held by a angle 
force, its affinity for hydrogen: there are no otiier forces 
drawing in different 'directions, and tending to weaken its 
affinity; the union is therefore stable. But in stiigar, the 
affinity of oxygen is divided between hydrogen and carbon; 
it is united strongly with neither, but feebly with both. Its 
tendency to combine with obe is, to a degree, counteracted 
by the afi^ty of the other. The forces brought into play 
in this kind of combination are therefore complex ; and as 
in mechanics, complicated machinery is always most ea«ly 
deranged, so in orgamzatlon, the more complex the sub- 
stance, the more readily is it decomposed and broken up into 
simpler and more permanent compounds. Chemical princi- 
ples thus account for the instability of all hying things. 

317. Plan of Studying the Subject, — Organic substances 
have their origin entirely in plants. Here they are first put 
together, fashioned into innumerable forms, and endowed 
with all their wonderful qualities. They then pass into the 
systems of airimals, which possess no power of creating or 
forming the materials of their own fabric, and can only 
tranrform and eoneume that which is supplied to them by 
plants. These facts furnish us with a natural order in which 
to study the subject ; first the formation, and then the de* 

eoiBpoiiiids? What is the mode of imUMi of Inorgante oompoondB? Point out 
examples of this upon the Chart. What is the mode, of Tmion of oiganio sab- 
ftanoes? Why are oiganicoompomids less stable than inoigaiilc? 

Where do oiganiesabstanoes originate f What is the offloe of aoimalsf Hov 
dMNdd the niyeet be jHuinedt 
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atmction of oiganised compotmds. This plan is not onlf 
recommended for its naturalness and simplicitv. but it is 
calculated to bring out most distinctly those grand and beau- 
tiful laws which govern the oiganic world. Facts, otherwise 
scattered, are thus linked together in a great system, and| 
while our views are derated and expanded, tiie mind is 
much aided in its efforts at acquisition. 

318. The theory of eompou/nd radicals is passed over with 
a bare explanation (391), as it is of no popular importanoe. 
It may be serviceable in advanced study, but even there ito 
utility is so doubtful that it is rejected by such authorities as 
Brands and SiUiman. 

319. Oermination of the Seed. — Vegetable physiology in* 
forms us that every perfect seed contains within it the rudi- 
ment of a new plant ; in some varieties so complete ihat the 
microscope reveals its structure, root, stem, and leaves, while 
in others it is less'distinctly developed. This minute plant, 
the germ or embryo as it is called, lies imbedded within the 
mass of the seed, surrounded by a substance well adapted 
to protect and preserve it. Wrapped in this envelope, the 
onbryo remains at the disposal of external agents. In cer- 
tain conditions it continues at rest and torpid; but wh^i 
these conditions are changed, it suddenly awakens from its 
slumber, puts forth a new power, and begins to grow ; this 
is called germination. 

320. Nourishment of th€ Embryo, — ^The embryo, during 
growth, derives its nourishment from that portion of the 
seed in which it is inclosed, and which consists chiefly of 
starch. But no nutriment can enter the germ except in a 
liquid form, and starch is insoluble in water ; it hence cannot 
accompany the fluid sap when it be^ns to circulate. To 
remove this difficulty, nature resorts to a very beautiful pro- 

What doei 6T«7 perftct ned oootaint Wbatiiiemlnattoat 
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0688. When a seed is exposed to the joint action of moistare 
and sir, st a proper temperature (which may vary in different 
eases), it absorbs water and oxygen, sw^s in bulk, chemical 
action begins, carbonic acid is given off, its temperature rises^ 
and a new substance is produced within the seed called {^mm- 
Iflue. This substance seems to be a kmd of ferment (BlS), 
and possesses the remarkable power of convertiiig starch into 
sugar. It is formed in yeiy small quantity, and at those 
points where the nourishm^it passes into the germ : in the 
potato it is found only in the immediate vicinity of the eyes 
or young buds. Here it performs its function, transforming 
the insoluble starch into soluble sugar or gum, as the neces- 
sities of the young plant require. 

321. The food, thus prepared, is carried into the embryo, 
which expands ; one part, the radicle, shooting downward to 
form a root, while another, the plumule, extends upward to 
the surfBce, if the seed be buried in the ground. The grrowth 
here takes place at the expense of materials previously pre- 
pared and stored up in the seed. The germ transforms and 
appropriates, but has no power to organize the elements which 
contribute to its nourishment. 

322. Office of the Leaf, — But when the plumule, or stem, 
appears above the ground and expands its eJEvliest leaves, 
which turn of a green color as soon as they emerge into the 
light (329, 478), the plant passes into another stage of ex- 
istence ; a new order of phenomena are manifested, which, 
for beauty and sublime interest, are surpassed by notlung in 
nature. The young plant, no longer depending for nourisn- 
ment upon ready-made nutriment furnished by the seed, be- 
How Is ttie embiyo nonriahed ? What beauiifal expedient is resortod to fbr tbt 

doarishment of tlie germ ? Wliat is diastase? 
What is the true ftuiction of Tagetables? 
As the embryo expandst wliat parts appearT 
What aw the dBoes of the leaf? 
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gins to exert a foraiatiye power, the true TegetaUe ftt^liQi^ 
and produce from the mmeral elements of the earth and air 
tach oiganized compounds as it may require for develofnog 
the various parts of its system. 

823^ The leaf is the seat of these chemical chaci]ges» and 
whether it he an humhle blade of grass, or upon the oak 
that has stood a thousand years, its office is the same : it is 
at once an organ of exhalation, digestion, and resjnratioDy 
correspcmding to the skin, stomach, and lungs of animals. 

824. The Ltaf an Organ of Evaporation, — ^Water, con- 
taining mineral and gaseous substances in solutioD, is absorbed 
by the roots and carried upward, as ascending sap, to the 
leaves, from the surface of which much of it evaporstea^ 
leaving the remainder in a more concentrated state. This 
process goes forward in the daytime with great activity. 
Hales found that a sunflower wdghing three pounds exhaled 
from its leaves thirty ounces of water in a day. Evaporation 
takes place chiefly from the under surfoce of the leaf, through 
a multitude of little pores, or slits, called BtomatOj situated 
in the leaf-skin, or cuticle. These orifices vary in sise, and 
are very numerous ; in the apple-tree leaf there are said to 
be 24,000 upon a square inch. — {Gray,) They have a 
valve-hke action, by which the rate of evaporation is r^a« 
lated ; contracting when the amount of water supplied by 
the roots is smalT, and opening when it is abundant. 

825. Leaves absorb Carbonic Add from the Air, — Besides 
the elements of nutrition furnished by the ascending or crude 
sap, the leaf possesses the remarkable power of absorbinf 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere. Although the propoi- 
tion of this gas in the air seems small (but 7^^ of fts 

What example is giyen of the acUyity of eraporatton ftom the leaf ? Fkcm what 
part oftheleafdoea the water escape ? What is said of these aloiiiata? 
What other important office does the leaf perform? How is it adapted iMr thlt- 
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bdl^ or by calculation about seven tons over each acre), yet 
the stractore of the vegetable machine is such as to draw it 
from the air in a very rapid nuumer. The leaf, shaped so as 
to expose the largest surfiBuse, is mounted upon a slender foot- 
stalk, that it may be put in motion by the slightest breeze^ 
and its contact with the air increased; while at the same 
time, it is constantly covered with a fihn of moisture, which 
is highly absorptive of carbonic acid. These conditions en- 
able the foliage to withdraw this gas from moving masses of 
air in c(»siderable quantity. Boussingault passed a rajnd 
current of air through a glass -globe containing a vine-branch, 
when three-fourths of its carbonic acid was abswbed by the 
leaves. The little mouths, or absorbent pores, which drink 
it in from the atmosphere, are situated upon the imder sur- 
face of the leaf. This may bjs shown by taking a commcm 
eabbage-leaf , and applying the under side to a wound or cut. 
It will draw quite powerfully, inducing a discharge, while 
the upper surface will pxxluce no such effect. — {Norton.) 

326. Decomposing and Formative Ptnoer of the Leaf, — 
The carbonic acid absorbed from the air or contained in the 
sap is decomposed in the leaf ; its oxygen being thrown back 
again into the atmosphere, while its carbon furnishes the 
solid element of wood, and enters largely into wery compound 
formed in the vegetahh kingdom. The plant also possesses 
the power of decomposing water and ammonia, by which 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen are also produced, which, 
with the small proportion of mineral matters brought up with 
the sap, furnish the materials for i^ the countless variety of 
vegetable and animal substances. The food which we con- 
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8iime« the fabric of our clothmg, and the wood which f <»iiit 
oar houses and fuel, were all put together and endowed ^nth 
their peculiar properties hy the leayes of plants. They are 
thus the true builderB. They organise and constmct living 
substances from the dead mineral matter of the eardi and 
atr. Whatever is deriTcd, immediately or remotely, from the 
vegetable w(n*ld, was produced by the subtile chemistry of 
a leaf. The newly formed compounds are carried in the cur- 
rent of descending or ekborated sap, and are deposited in 
the system of the growing plant, or stored up in the seed. 

827. Flow of the Sap, — ^The cause of the flow <^ sap m 
plants, and of the circulation of blood in animals, long re- 
mained a mysteiy. It has recently been inyestigated by 
Dr.' Draper, and shown in both cases to be immediately due 
to capillary attraction, and ultimately to electrical forces. 
The demonstration will be found m his valuable work' on the 
" Chemistry of Plants." 

328. Bdation of Plants aand AnimaU. — ^We have sera 
(169) that carbonic acid, from numerous sources, and in im- 
mense quantities, is perpetually poured into the air. We 
now discover that the vegetation of the globe is charged with 
the grand function of reversing this action. Animals, by respi- 
ration and decay, withdraw from the air its oxygen, and re- 
turn in its place carbonic acid. Plants, on the contrary, 
absorb carbonic acid, decompose it, and restore again pure 
oxygen to the air. They thus counteract and compensate 
each other. What the former does, the latter undoes. If 
animals tend to vitiate the air, plants tend, in an equal de- 
gree, to purify it. So exactly are these antagonizing actions 
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balanced in the economy of nature, that the constitrilion ci 
the atmosphere remains unchanged from age to age. How 
wonderful, that a few gases condensed from the invifflble air, 
translated from the sj^tems of plants to those of animals, and 
then restored again to the air, should give rise to all the 
grand and awful phenomena of life and death upon this 
. planet 1 

329. Li^ht controls Vegetable Orowth, — ^The motive power 
of the vegetable machine is the light of the sun. The chem- 
ical changes which take place in the leaf are brought about 
by the action of this force. None can fail to have observed 
that light exerts a most favorable influence upon vegetation. 
Plants made to grow in the dark are white, watery, and 
sickly. Their products are diseased, and often poisonous, 
and they cannot mature or bear seeds. If but a single beam 
of light is admitted, the leaves and branches turn and bend 
towards it with eagerness. Even in the shade they are 
feeble and unhealthy ; but when exposed to sunlight, they 
speedily acquire a bright green tint, and become thrifty and 
vigorpus. A plant was discovered in a mine, which, from 
its singular appeai'ance, was supposed to be a new variety. 
It was taken up into the light, when in a few days it turned 
out to be common tansy. 

330. The nature of the compounds produced in leaves 
depends upon the quantity or intensity of the light. Tropi- 
cal plants secrete powerful medicinal, aromatic, and coloring 
substances which they cannot be made to yield in the less 
brilliant hght of higher latitudes, although the temperature 
is maintained artificially at the point to which they have been 



What force controls changes in plants ? What is the appearance of plants grown 
ta the dark ? When grown in the shade, are they vigorous ? What te the efibct 
•r sunlight upon plants that have grown in the daric ? Give an example. 

What is said of tropical plants ? How i« this fact applied ? 

15 
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acmntomed. This circumstance is taken odrantage of h 
eultiTating yegetables for the table ; for manj, if raised un- 
der dinunished light, may be used for food which are natn- 
rally unpleasant, and quite obnoxious to the taste. Thus 
celery, which is naturally rank, tough, fmd stringy, if its 
stems are blanched or made to grow in the absence of light, 
bec(»nes esculent and palatable. Hie sides of fruits exposed 
to the sunlight are of a ruddy color, and of a sweeter taste 
than those parts that are sluided ; while some leayes are 
add in the monung, tasteless at noon, and bitter at night 

831. Compound Nature oflAght. — A ray of light oxning 
from the sun produces a threefold effect — an illuminating, 
a heating, and a chemical effect. It is therefore said to be 
composed of a luminous ray which impresses the eye, a calo- 
rific ray which affects the thermometer, and a chemical ray 
which acts neither upon the thermometer nor the eye, but 
produces chemical changes, as upon the plate in the daguer- 
reotype process. By passing a ray of light through a prism 
(see Natural Philosophy), it is decomposed into a series dL 
seven colors — yiolet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red — ^whioh are thrown in this order upon an oblong space 
called the ipeetrum. If passed through a second prism, these 
rays are united agam, and form simple white light. Dr. 
Draper has determined that the ethereal force which pro- 
duces changes among chemical atOLis, contmllmg the decom- 
positions and combinations which take place in the leaf, re* 
mdes in the yellow region of the spectrum. 
. 332. Mode in which lAght acts upon the Leaves, — ^The 
science of optics teaches us that light consists of yibratoiy. 

Does a raj of Ught contain any other than the luminous prindpld? Whal m 
th^T What is the eifeet of passing light through a prism? In what part of ttM 
spectrum does the ibroe aflbcting chemical atoms reside? 

or what does light consist? To what are the different colors owing? Howbps| 
• laadseapa or a bun^ <rf Qowen be seen to bear an analogjrto a piece of mntfo* 
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wate-Iike movements or tmdnlafions in an ethereal medimn 
iviiich exists throughout all space, just as sound is tLe result 
of imdulations propagated by vibrating bodies through the 
air ; and as the different tones of sound are occasioned hj 
Taiiations in the size and rapidity of the aerial undulations 
which fall upon the ear/ so the different colors are also due 
to diversity in the magnitude of the ethereal waves which 
impress the eye. And to carry the analogy still further, aa 
a melodious piece of music may be regarded as the result of 
innomerable air-yibratioM of Tarious degrees of intensity, 
skilfully arranged by the composer to produce a harmonious 
impression upon the ear ; so also a bunch of flowers, or a 
beautiful landscape, must be looked upon as produced by 
countless myriads of luminiferous wavelets, originating in the 
sun, and sent across the abyss of space to act upon chemica] 
atoms, and arrange them into combinations of most exquisite 
symmetry and beauty. 

333. Wonderful Nature of the Ethereal Action, — " A forest- 
tree, from its magnitude, rising perhaps a hundred feet from 
the ground, and spreading its branches over hundreds of 
square yards, may impress us with a sense of sublimity. A 
section of its stem might assure us that it had lived for a 
thousand years, and its total weight could only be expressed 
by tons. An object like this may indeed call forth our ad- 
miration, but that admiration is expanded into astonishment 
when we consider minutely the circumstances which have 
been involved in producing the result. If we conceive a 
single second of time, the beat of a pendulum, divided into 
a million of equal parts, and each one of these inconceivably 
brief periods divided again into a million of other equal parts, 
a wave of yellow light, during one of the last small intervals^ 

WlMt new of the rabject addf miiiMMiiig nibUmUj to the oontemplatioii of a 
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has yibrated 585 times ; and now that yellow light is the 
agent which has been mainly inyolved in building np the 
parts of the tree, in fabricating its various structures, and 
during every one of a thousand summers, from sunrise to 
sunset, the busy rays have been carrying on their operation. 
Who, then, can conceive, when in the billionth of a second 
such enormous numbers of movements are accomplished, 
how many have been spent in erecting an aged forest oak ! 
Who also can conceive the total amount of force employed, 
from century to century, in arranging the vegetation of the 
surface of the globe !" 

834. Elation of the Sun to Vegetation, — " Look also at 
the sun I Even the magnificent views of the astronomer are 
here surpassed, and that gigantic star no longer appears as 
a centre or focus of mere mechanical force, who draws up 
comets from the abysses of space, and with an inexpressible 
velocity precipitates them headlong back again — ^who afar 
off watches the revolving planet glide on its elliptic path, or 
makes the tide ebb and flow in the seas ; but he appears as 
the fountain of light and of life, who spreads in the torrid 
zone a luxuriant vegetation, and in autumn ripens the har- 
vests for our use — whose many-colored rays, during the re- 
volving seasons, are occupied in fashioning and forming food 
, for us, or evaporating pure water from the sea, or conden^g 
clouds in the sky, which give an air of change and life to 
those regions of eternal repose." — {Draper.) 

335. Jlie Sun^s Bays a Source of Incalculahle Pkaoct,^^ 
AH force is estimated by the eflfect it is capable of producing. 
The power of the solar beams may thus be definitely meas- 
ured, and it appears almost incredible. They decompose 

In what relationahipfl does the son appear ? 

What examples are givcin of the chemical power of the smi's rays ? Oan ftiree 
be created or destroyed ? 
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carbonic acid at common temperatures — ^an effect whicli all 
the resources of the chemist cannot enable him to imitate. 
It has been seen (84) that the affinity of oxygen for carbon 
and hydrogen, the power with which they unite, is very 
great. The solar beams, in separating them, must neces- 
sarily expend an equal amount of force. It is in the chem- 
ical union of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen that the 
muscular power of animals arises. The power of the steam- 
engine is also due to the combination of atmospheric oxygen 
with the carbon and hydrogen of wood and coal. But be- 
fore these elements can unite for the production of power, 
an equal quantity of force is exerted by the sun's light to 
separate and arrange them. In nature, it is no more pos- 
sible to create or destroy force than matter. It passes from 
state to state ; but its total amount, when we take the uni" 
verse into the estimate, is unchangeable. Power, which 
emanated from the sun, and was expended in the formation 
of vegetable structures, where it remained for a time latent 
or hidden, reappears through the admirable contrivance of 
the steam-engine, or the thousand-fold more wonderful 
mechanism of the human body. 

336. Source of the Power obtained from Coal. — ^The great 
deposits of coal which are scattered over various parts of 
the earth consist of the carbonized remains of a vegetation 
which flourished long before man appeared upon the globe, 
perhaps thousands of centuries ago. The trees of that 
period were vastly larger than those now upon the earth, 
and must have been condensed from an atmosphere richer 
in carbonic acid than ours, and perhaps by a more brilliant 
sun. And yet this coal, having slumbered in its ancient beds 
until layer after layer of rocks has been formed above it, now 

What is said about the great deposits of coal ? Whence was the coal originallf 
derived ? Whence comn the power by which it was condensed fVom the air ? 

15* 
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eomes forth as from a resenroir of power and beneficeiioe^ W 
Biirrender again its ethereal agents, light and heat^ for the 
tise of man, and return as carbonic acid to the air fran 
whence it came. The power which we now deriye tma it 
was expended by the sun, miUions of years ago, in separating 
it from the carbonic acid of the ancient atmosphere. 

837. The Solar Bays are the Jntaponieti of Oxygen.--^ 
We haye seen that oxygen gas (82) is the foe of oiganization 
and life ; its affinity for the other oiganic elements being 
soch, that it perpetually rends them from thdr combinations, 
thus inducing constant decay and dissolution. We now per- 
cdve that the solar rays are the great antagonists of oxygen. 
Under their influence, the mineral elements are changed to 
Hying forms. Under the influence of oxygen, they are re- 
turned again to the inorganic world. If oxygen dilapidates, 
they renovate ; if that decomposes and breaks down, they 
construct and build up ; if that is seen in the falling leaf of 
autumn, they are proclaimed in the exuberant foliage and 
blossoms of spring. If oxygen is the mainspring of destruc- 
tion, upon the globe — ^wasting, burning, consumipg, and 
hastening the dissolution of all things — ^the solar rays con- 
stitute the mighty force of counteraction. They reunite the 
dissevered elements, substitute development for decay, call 
forth a glory from desolation, and life and beauty from the 
yery bosom of death. 

338. Nature of the Plant — ^We may therefore regard the 
green, growing plant as the grand factory of organic nature. 
It is a machine driven by the power of solar light, whose 
office is to form and construct the compounds which are to 
be consumed by animak, for the production of force, loco- 



ri^. is nid of the lelatloin of Qxjgeo and the lolw rajiT 
HoirmBf we look upon the growing phnt? WhattwoUndsoroompoaiiAiH* 
kiUoaedlaplaDliT 
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wmndoOf and sensation. It obtains carbon fiom carbonic acid» 
ktydrogen from water, nitrogen finom ammonia or nitric acid, 
and various earthy and alkaline salts from the soil With 
these elementary or mineral substances it fabricates organic 
componndsy which are deposited in its tissues. 

We pass now to. an examination of some of the more 
important substances produced by plants. 



PRODUCTS OF VEGETABLE GROWTH. 

WOODY FIBRE. (Liffmn,) On Hio Oio. 

339. Structure of Wood, — ^The substance of wood which 
abounds in the trunk and branches of trees, ^ving them 
firmness and strength, is the most abundant product of 
vegetation. Be^des forming the bulk of all trees, it also 
exists in the straw and stalks of grain, in the membrane 
which envelops the kernel (bran), in the husk and skin of 
seeds, and in the rinds, cores, and stones of fruit. It con- 
sists df slender fibres or tubes, closely packed together. 
When first formed, these tubes are hollow, and serve to 
convey the sap or vegetable juices ; but in the heart-wood 
of trees {duramen) they become filled up and consolidated, 
the circulation of fluids taking place in the white external 
sap-wood {(dbumurrC). 

340. In most trees of temperate climates these woody 
tubes are deposited in external layers or rings, one every 
year ; so that by cutting the trunk across, and counting the 

What is the moot ahmidaiit product of TegetablesT Where is it fimnd? Of 
what does it consist? What purposes do these tabes senre when fint formed? 
WhatisthediuBmen? Whatisthealbamiun? 

How rnqr we determine the a9B of a tree? What trees hate these bqren most 
I? Upon whst does the hMdneas of wood depend? 

8 
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rings, we can detennine the age of the tree. Those treei 
which grow on a poor soil, in high utuations, exposed to 
the wind, haye these layers of fihres more dense and closely 
packed together than if grown in a protected spot, or upon 
a moist, rich soil. Upon the density with which the fibres 
are imbedded together depends the property which different 
kinds of wood possess, of hardness or softness, by which 
they are worked with ease or difficulty. 

341. Value of Wood as Fuel — ^Equal weights of differ- 
ent kinds of wood give out the same amount of heat in 
burning if they are equally dry. But wood varies greatly 
in the amount of moisture it contains, and upon this circum- 
stance mainly depends the economy of different samples for 
fuel. The proportion of water contained in wood may be 
ascertained by drying the shavings in an oven at 140^, and 
determinmg the amount of loss by weighing. Green wood 
contiuns from 20 to 50 per cent, of water (sap) ; birch has 
30, oak 35, beach and pine 39, elm 44, and poplar 50 per 
cent. Wood dried in the air (seasoned) for a year, stili 
contains from 20 to 25 per cent, of water. If dried at a 
strong heat (kiln-dried), it yet retains 1 per cent, of moist- 
ure, and begins to carbonize (char) before parting with it 
all. Thoroughly kiln-dried wood afterwards absorbs from 
the air 10 or 12 per cent, of water. 

342. The presence of water diminishes the value of wood 
for fuel, by absorbing and carrying off the heat during its 
conversion into steam, and by causing slow and imperfect 
combustion. One poimd of artificially dried wood will raise 

Upon what circanutanoe does the economy of different kinds of wood for ta^l 
depend T How is the proportion of water contained in wood ascertained ? Give 
the per oentage in different specimens of green wood. How much water does 
teasoDOd wood contain ? When kiln-dried, how much T 

How does water diminish the yaluo of wood for fltel? What amount of heal 
win a poimd of dried wood prodnoo ? How much oxygen will it consume ? 
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85 pounds of water from the freeing to the bdling point, 
and consume the oxygen from 148 cubic feet of air. 

348. The Chemical Properties of Fuel adapted to the 
Wants of Man, — " Next to his food, man's most pressing 
want, even in the rudest state of society, is protection 
against cold. He employs fire for this purpose ; that is to 
say, he takes means for developing violent chemical action 
between the elements of certain combustible substances Mid 
the oxygen of the air, and of availing himself of the heat 
thus disengaged. But does one man in a thousand, while 
enjoying the warmth of his fire, reflect for a single moment 
upon the combination of circumstances to which his pleasure 
is due ? Does he reflect on the very peculiar nature of the 
fuel provided for him in the forest or the field, or in the black 
bituminous coal, the relic of a vegetation now passed away? 
Does he pause for a moment to consider that the character- 
istic components of his blazing log, the carbon and the hy- 
drogen, are the only elementary substances in existence fit- 
ted for the purpose ; the only bodies whose products of 
combustion are of such a kind as to pass off in invisible and 
odorless forms, to mingle in the air, and eventually to return 
again into the very same condition as that which has just 
been destroyed ? It is most wonderful, when we reflect on 
these things, to observe how much our physical happiness 
depends upon what some will call accidental circumstances. 
Is it by accident that carbonic acid is odorless and harmless 
unless in considerable quantity, while the oxides of all other 
combustible substances capable of existing in a gaseous 
state are pungent and irritating, and insi^erable in the 
smallest doses ?" — (Fovmes,) 

344. Preservation of Wood from Decay. — The decay ol 
wood is caused by the action of moisture and oxygen upon 

How are vood and coal especially adapted for (tael ? 
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ito outer soiface and within its pores, and also by attmmoi 
(874), a pntiefiable substance contained within its sap. It is 
therefore presenred by covering it with a coating ai pami or 
other preparaticm, which protects it from air and nuMstor^ 
and also by expelling the sap and filling its p(»es with un- 
changeable substances, as soluticHis of mineral salt iTyoti* 
ised wood is such as has been thus impr^pated with cor* 
rodve subhmate (bichloride of mercury), which precipitates 
the albumen, rendering it insoluble and harmless. 

345. Boucherie, <^ France, impregnated wood with com- 
mon salt and pyndignite of iron, by felling the trees in sum- 
mer, and immersing the lower ends of their trunks in the 
saline solution ; as the water evapOTated from the foliage 
the liquid was drawn up into the trunk, and at length made 
its appearance in the leayes. He found that green wood 
requhred about one-fortieth its weight of the preserving (an- 
tiseptic) liquid, and became harder ^ tougher, more durable, 
and less combustible than by natural seasoning. Steanung 
wood, or soakii^ it in water when newly cut, tends to pre- 
serve it by dissolving out its sap. 

346. Cloth and paper are composed of foood, Unen and 
cotton consist <^ woody fibre nearly pure. Flax contains a 
gray coloring matter, which is removed by bleaching and 
boihng in ley ; it is then perfectly white. The fibres of 
cotton are white when they come from the pod (except the 
yellow nankeen cotton), and the goods are bleached cmly to 
remove the soil which they have acquired by manufacturing. 
Paper, as well as the clothing we wear, is therefore com- 
posed of woody fibre, being made chiefly from Waste cotton 



What aunt the decay of wood? How does paint preaenre it? What is 
taedwoodT 

neieribe Boncberie^to method of praparingwood Ibr preaervatieii. 

What ara linen aad ootton compoaed ofT What la a^ of flazt Of ooilott 
Araa? Qfpi^perf I>e8cribetbeproceiBorpi^)eMiiaUiig- 
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■ad Imen ta^ ; tor the eoaner lands, old ropes and cut 
straw are used. In this proees8» the rags, after heang 
bleached by ebl<Mine» are boiled in allaili, and reduced to 
pulp by means of a beating-engine. The pnlp, formed into 
sheets and dried, is blotting paper. To cony^ it into writ- 
ing paper it is soaked in a preparation of glue and almn, or 
of rosin and almnma (sized), and then pressed between hot 
iron plates. 

347. Wood niay he made exphnve — Oun^eoiton. When 
raw cotton is steeped for a few minutes in equal quantities 
<^ nitric and sulphuric acids, and then carefully washed with 
water and dried, it becomes explosive, like gunpowder, and 
forms gwn-cotUm, Flax, tow, and even purified sawdust, 
may also be made similarly explosive. The change that 
takes place consists in separating the elements of water from 
the woody fibre by sulphuric acid, and their replacement by 
nitric acid, which is also a large element of gunpowder. 
The explodye power 61 gun-cotton is dght times greater 
than that of gunpowder {Silliman)^ but it is very dangerous, 
bdng liable to inflame at low temperatures. It ignites at 
850O F. 

348. Collodion is a solution of gun-cotton in ether. . It is 
applied to wounds; the ether evaporates, leaving a film 
which excludes the air and favors healing. 

349. CompoHtion of Pure Wood. — Pure woody fibre is 
white, tasteless, insoluble in water and alcohol, and has a 
specific gravity of 1*6 ; hence all wood, when deprived of 
the air within its pores, sinks in. water. It belongs to a 
class of bodies called the ternary group— starch, sugar, 

Hotrtogun-oottonlbniiedT What cfaaogetekM plaoeT Hotr doM It eompan 
with gmqioirder in eaq;)Io§lT6 power ? Why is tt diingerooiT 

WhatisooDodionT Forwhat is tt naed t 

What an the properUM ofpiira voodT To what cfaMBoT bodlea do« 11 MkQgt 
For what are tb^ranaricablat How do they dUftrT 
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and gam (see . Chart) — ^wbicb are remarkable for containiiig 
an equal number of oxygen and hydrogen atoms; tbeur 
composition is therefore simply charcoal and water {hydrate 
<^ carbon). They all contain the same quantity of carbon, 
differing only in the proportions of water; they are thus 
readily transformed oq# into another, and may all be pro- 
duced by plants out of simple carbonic acid and water. The 
formula for woody fibre, obtained from Dr. Front's analy- 
ms, gives Gi, Hg Og. Cellulose, a substance associated 
with woody fibre, has the composition Cj, Hio 0,o. We 
have no unobjectionable data from which the atomic equiv- 
alent of lignin can be inferred. — {Brande.) 

350. Heat changes Woody Fibre into Starch. — When fine 
sawdust is boiled in water to separate every thing soluble, 
and then dried and several times heated in an oven, it be- 
comes hard and crisp, and may be ground into a fine meal, 
which has a taste and smell similar to that of ground wheat ; 
it ferments when made into a paste with yeast, and produces 
a uniform spongy, nutritious bread. — [Autenrieth,) 

351. Wood may be converted into Sugar and Starch, — 
Wood, when dipped in strong sulphuric acid, is charred ; that 
is, the acid attracts from it the elements of water, while the 
carbon remains. If shreds of old cotton or linen, which con- 
ost of nearly pure woody fibre, are boiled for several hours 
in diluted sulphuric acid, they are converted first into gum, 
and then mto grape-sugar (368). By this process the rags 
will yield more than their weight of crystallizable sugar. 
Woody fibre is also converted mto starch, by boiling with 
caustic potash. 

352. Distillation of Wood, — ^When wood is burned io 

* " ^^^-^1 I I I ■ I p ■ ■■■■■» ■■■■ »■ ■■■■■■ I I ■ ■■■■■■^^^^^■^i^^— ^M^M^^^M— — ^M— ^P^I^^H^— — ^W 

How msy woody fibre be oonvertod into starch f 

How may it be changod to sugar? 

Wkat is tbe result of the distillation of wood Y 
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dose veasds {destructive distUlation), or \iiUi but a partial 
access of air, it gives rise to a large number of compounds, 
depending upon the nature of the varioiis substances con« 
tained in its tissue. Among these are carbon, olefiant gas, 
and ammonia, which have aheady been noticed, and we can 
glance at but one or two others of t^ most important 

358. Pyroligneoua Acid is x crude vinegar distilled from 
wood : nearly half a pound may b^ produced from a pound 
of beech-wood. It is a brown, acid liqmd, having a strong, 
smoky taste and odor. It is cheap, and contains acetic acid. 
It is extensively employed to manufacture salts, the acetates 
used by dyers as mordants. 

354. CreoBote is a brown oily liquid, obtained from wood- 
tar and pyroligneous acid. It has a powerful, smoky, burn- 
ing taste, corrodes the skm, and mixed with alcohol and oO 
of cloves, it is used as a remedy for toothache. The term 
creosote means flesh-preserver. Meat steeped for a few hours 
in a solution of 1 part creosote to 100 water remains sweet, 
and will not putrefy. It preserves the flesh by coagulating its 
albumen (374). The same effect is produced by vapor of 
creosote which exists in smoke. Meat and flsh, exposed to 
the smoke of green wood, undergo a like change. It is 
this vapor in smoke which renders it so irritating to the eyes» 
causing the flow of tears. 

355. Slow Decay of Wood, — ^When wood, straw, or leaves 
are exposed to the air, they turn of a brown or black color, 
and undergo a slow burning, or decay {eremacausis). The 
change that here occurs is the same as in active combustion, 
the only difference being, that in the first case it takes years. 

What is pyroligneous add T For what is it used ? 
« What is the meaning of the word creosote T How does it preserve flesh T Does 
it exist in smoke T 

What is the diflterence between slow decay and actiye oombnstion f To what is 
Ihe daric color of rich soils owii^T 
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vlnfe in (be litttf it it done in minalea. Hk hjdrags ■ 
fftidinMl fint (TO), >ad mort r^iidlf ; the rcBdne, of canna, 
contains an increued end canBtMaQj iaaeaaag proportioa 
of caibon, irlucli gtrea it a daiker ccJor. Jt ia thm tliatT^- 
etaUe msUer ia difiermt atages oS deoompoaitkn (hn&m^ 
nlmine, geine, TCgetaUe monld, Ac.) impart ft black, rich np- 
pcnnaee to aoile. 

SCO. Caiiwnaeeoiia matter constantly aecmnalates in tlia 
■oO of forest*, vbidi piores that it mat be derired from tlw 
atmoephcn. It is ranored fnxn soils by croppii^ and msf 
be reatoted hf addii^ vegetable and antmnl manorea, hf 
plooghiog in fresh plants {ffrtm-mamiri*g), or l^ enltm- 
ting tboae which leare mat^ roots in the Mrth. A crop of 
cferer was foond to leave in the kA several IhoBnnd ponnda 
wdght o! roots, while wheat did not leave ^ this quantity. 

357. Miatrai Coai derived from Vtgebition, — ^Mineral 
ooal was formed in the earth from an awoent vegetatton, by 
a kind c£ imoaldeiing decompositira], snch as mcust v^^eta* 
Ue mattera, straw, and mannre ondei^ when placed in 
compost heaps. The trees were collected in baraia by 
fioods and covered with mud, when they were giadnal^ 
carbonised. In aothradle coal, which ooDnsta (rf nearly 
pare oarbcm, this decay has reached its last stage ; in the 
bitnnunons coal it ia less advanced, moeh hydicgm atill 
remaiiung; the bitununoua varie^, therefore, boms with 
flame, while anthracite does not. 
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STARCH. (Feeula.) 

Oit Hio Oio. 

958. PtufpOTtion of Starch in different OrainM, — Starch is 
an abundant Tegetable product. It is deposited in the 
grains, seeds, roots, stems, and fruits of many plants. Po* 
tatoes (different varieties) contun from 10 to 20 per cent, of 
starch ; buckwheat, 52 per cent. ; barley-meal, 67 ; oatmeal, 
59 ; rye flour, 61 ; wheat flour, 56 to 72 ; Indian coin, 80 ; 
lioe, 82 ; peas, 32 ; and beans, 35 per cent. — {Pereira,) 

359. Appearance of Starch Grains, — ^Pure starch is a 
snow-white powder of a glistening aspect, which makes a 
crackling noise when pressed with ng.is. 
thefinger. It is composed of trans- »#apftft#> 
parent rounded grains, the size of ^9%/%^ 
which yaries in different plants from 

tJu ^ n}<n of an inch m diam- ^ 

eter ; being largest in the potato, and p^^^ a a i I 

smallest in wheat. Examined by a ^ ^ \f 

microscope, the whole surface of the 
grain appears covered by paraUel 
rings, which seem depressed or cut Beui. 0^ Q n rjl 
into it. The grains have a laminated ^ 

texture, consisting of a senes of con- 
centric layers or membranes, the n GS^ 
outermost of which is the thickest ^ >y\j 
or firmest. Fig. 19 represents sev- ^^ ^ ^^ 
end different kinds of starch grains. ^i"S^ ^ ^ ^^J 

360. Preparation and Uses. — ,« __ ^ , v 
Starch is obtained from potatoes l^ 

grating them, and washing the pulp upon a ueve. The 

What te Hid of Uie ainoiiiit of ilarah io lUlbniil TBtBtaU^ 
Wlut is ilartli eompoaed oft 
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mtar ouries off ihe stan'b in Bospeasoa, ud depoota 
it on standing. From flour it is procnred b^ making it into 
s paste with water, and washing it in s similar manner. 
Starch is insoluble in c<dd water ; but in bmlin^ water the 
gnuns swell, the outer membranes bnrst, aod their ctmtenta 
are dissolved ont, prodncmg a P^b^ or jelly-like mass 
(gelatioona starch, or ainadine). This is the reason why 
starch once dissolved in hot water can never be restored to 
its original condition. In this state it is employed forstifiai- 
ing and imparling a gloss (dressing) to various &brics and 
articles of wearing apparel. Pmsaan blue or indigo is nsnally 
added to starch, to cover the yellowish hae it obluns by so- 
lution, and the tinge which fahrics long worn are apt to 
acquire. Potato-starch absorbs water much more &eely than 
wheat-starch, andgoods that are stiffened with it are hence apt 
to yive in damp weather, and to become mouldy, if lud by. 
361. Starch at Food. — Starch is an important element of 
food. It belongs to a class of substances (•u^or, ^m, &o.) 
which contain no nitn^en, and therefore cannot be converted 
into the fabric or flesh of the animal body, as this always 
cont^ns nitn^en. They seem designed to be consumed 
(burned) in the system for the production c^ ammal beat, 
and are hence called elements of combustion or Tespirsti<m. 
Lielng maintuns that they are converted into fat, which is 
also a non-nitn^eoized body. Other chemists have denied 
this. The stomach of man is incapable of digesting starch 
in the raw state. It cannot break or disserve the gruns ; 
hence the neceswty that such food should be previously 
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cooked. The inferior animals possess a higher digestire 
power, and make use of starch in the raw condition ; but it 
has been found that all is not digested, a considerable quan- 
tity of alimentary matter passing through the intestines en- 
tirely unaffected as when it was swallowed. Hence the ad- 
vantage of boiling potatoes and partially fermenting grain for 
feeding stock. 

862. JDiffereni Kinds of Starch, — There are several kinds 
of starch in use for dietetical purposes. Sa^o is a brownish- 
white variety, obtained from the pith of the palm-tree. It 
is uised to form a light, nutritious, easily digestible article of 
food for invalids, in febrile and inflammatory cases. Arrow- 
root is a pure white starchy powder, obtained from the tubers 
of a plant grown in the West Indies. It forms a nutritious 
jelly, and an agreeable, non-irritating diet. Tapioca is 
another much esteemed variety of starch. It is greatly 
relished by infants about the time of weaning ; and in them 
it is less apt to become sour during digestion than any other 
farinaceous food. — {Christison,) These varieties are very 
often adulterated with potato-starch and ground rice. Such 
impurities may be easily detected with the microscope, as 
the grains of each variety are peculiar and distinct in their 
form and appearance. 

363. Trangformations of Starch, — ^When starch is heated 
in an oven to a temperature not exceedmg 300° F., it be- 
comes soluble in cold water, and is changed into ^um. It is 
sold under the name of starch-gum, or British gum, and is 
successfully substituted for gum-AraUc by the calico-printers, 
in thickening many of their colors. If gelatinous starch is 
boiled for a few minutes with weak sulphuric acid, it changes 

WhatiBBagoT Arrow-root? Tapioca? How are they adulterated ? 
What is British gum? For what is it used ? What is dextrine ? How m«S 
«starGh he ehaoged to grape-sugar? Wbai is said of the action ofdiastaw? 
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frmi a racid inabs to a limpid fluid, and a sabatance is pro* 
diiced called dextrine, which resembles gam in its propcrtiea. 
If the bdling is ccmtinued for a few hours, and the acid re- 
moved by nentralising it with chalk and filtering it» the 
liquid will be fowid to yield upon evaporation a mass of solid 
grape-^ugar (368) exceeding in w^ght the starck from which 
it was produced. In effecting these transformations the acid 
suffers ndther loss nor change, and may be obtained at the 
close oi the process in the same condition and quantity as at 
the beginning. Dextrine has precisely the same compoaition 
as starch. The grape-sugar contains an increased proportion 
of the elements of water (see Chart). In the same way 
dieaUise, a nitrogenized principle fonned in seeds during 
gennination (320), acts upon starch, converting it first into 
dextrine and then into sugar, without itself undergoing any 
change. It acts by the power of catalysis (31). 

364. Starch changed to Sugar in- Fruite, — ^Unripe fruit, 
as apples and pears, contain starch, which as ripening pro- 
ceeds is gradually changed to sugar. The transformation 
of starch into sugar seems also to be effected by frost, as 
frozen potatoes and apples acquire a sweet taste by being 
thawed. The formation of starch goes on in the vc^table 
tissue after the functions of the plant have ceased. Thus, it 
has been stated that 100 lbs. of potatoes contain of starch, 
in August, 10 lbs. ; m September, 14^ lbs. ; in November, 
17 lbs. ; in March, 17 lbs. ; in April, 13f lbs. ; and in May, 
10 lbs. The quantity of starch thus increases during autunm, 
remains uniform through the winter, and in spring, when the 
germinating principle be^^ to be active, it diminishes — is 
transformed into dextrine and sugar by the agency of diastase. 

^|Vhatist]ieefE9ctorripeiii]«i9ont]Mitarchorfhiitet What diuge it pi» 
noedbyfhMtr Whatia aaid oftlM teeraasBorflUoxh intheTesBtabtotiMMt 
What eample is giTen t 
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8'J5. Properties of Oum. — The tenn gum is applied to a 
da» of bodies such as are sometimes seen exuding in small 
globules or tears from the bark of cheny, plmn, and apple 
trees. They are translucent, tasteless, inodorous, and either 
dissolve in water, or swell up and fona with it a thick mucil- 
age. They are produced quite abundantly in plants, flowing 
from the bark of several tropical trees in such quantity, as 
to be collected for commercial purposes. Some articles of 
diet yield the following proportions of gum : Wheat flour, 
2*8 per cent ; lye flour, 11 ; Indian com, 2-2 ; peas, 6:3 ; 
kidney beans, 19; potatoes, 8*3; cabbage, 2*8. It is con- 
sidered to be nutritive, but not easy of digesticm. It is a 
hydrate of carbon (349), and ranks with the elements of 
respiration (361). 

366. Gum-Arahic, perhaps the best known of the gums, 
is a hard, brittle substance, the finer kinds bdng white, the 
more common of a yellow or brown color. Its solution is 
very adhesive, and is used to form pastes. Pieces of it are 
also slowly dissolved in the mout^, to aUay troublesome 
oough and irritation of the throat. It is collected from the 
bark of trees in Arabia and Senegal. Gum-Senegal is essen- 
tially the same thing. 

SUGAR 

d6!r. Proportione tn different £^tf^tonee9.— This is the 
sweet substance of plants, and is a very common product of 
vegetable growth. It is found in various articles used foi 

WbaiaietliepropertiMorgainT Wh«reitttfiMiiMlT 
Whattegun-AiBbicT ForwhattottiwdT WheraisitobteinedT 
WhataiB ttie proportioiiB oTsogv in difknnl artklM oTlbodT 
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food, in the followiDg proportioiis : Wheat flour, 4*2 to 8*4 
per cent. ; wheat bread, 3*6 ; rye floor, 3*2 ; Indian conig 
1*4; figs, 6*2 ; ripe pears, 6'4 — ^kept for some time, 11*5 ; 
ripe gooseberries, 6*2 ; cherries, 18 ; peaches, 16 ; melons, 
1*5 ; cow's milk, 4*7 per cent, 

368. Cane-Sugar and Grape-Sugar. — ^There are two 
principal varieties of sugar. That which is extracted from 
the juice of the sugarK»ne, green corn-stalks, beet-roots, and 
the maple-tree, b called cane-sugar. It is the kind in com- 
mon use. The other is obtained by the transformation of 
starch and dextrine, and is abundant in fruits, as the apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, and fig. It is especially abundant in 
grapes, and is hence called grape-sugar — also starch-sugar, 
or glucose. The white, sweet grains in raisins are grape- 
sugar. It also forms that portion of honey which solidifies. 
These two kinds of sugar differ in composition and proper- 
ties. Cane-sugar has the formula C^ Hn On, and is dis- 
solTed freely by one-third its weight of cold water. Grape- 
sugar is represented by C^ H^ 0^, and dissolves slowly, re- 
quiring one and a half times its weight of water. Two 
ounces of cane-sugar are equal in sweetening power to five 
ounces of grape-sugar. 

369. Mode of obtaining Sugar. — ^The annual production 
of sugar in various parts of the world is estimated at about 
one million of tons, — {Dr, Carpenter,) This is chiefly ob- 
tained from the sugar-cane; the beet-root and the maple 
yielding but a small proportion. It is procured by crushing 
the cane-stalks between cylinders, collecting the juice, and 
evaporating it by boiling in large open vessels. When re- 

What are the principal varieties of sugar ? Which has the greatest sweetening 
power? 

What Is the annual produce of sugar throoghoat the world t From what is ft 
chiefly obtained? How is it procured ftom the canoHrtalks? Howls the cr»li 
iosarieflned? How la it whitened? 
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duced to a proper consistency^ the sjrup is transferred into 
coolers, where a portion of it crystallizes, forming raw or 
broum sugar. The uncrystallizable portion is drawn off as 
molasses. The juice, when first expressed, is liable to run 
into rapid decomposition, from the heat of the climate. This 
is prevented by the addition of a small quantity of lime^ 
which neutralizes acids -and coagulates the impurities. Hence 
traces of lime are always to be detected in crude or brown 
sugar. The law sugar is refined by dissolving it in water 
mixed with some albuminous substance — ^white of eggs, or 
serum of blood, and heating again. The albumen coagulates, 
aiid thus removes the impurities. One gallon of cane-juice, 
upon an average, yields a pound of sugar. To whiten or 
decolorize the S3nrup, it is filtered through a bed of coarsely 
powdered animal charcoal (163). It is then evaporated in 
vacuum-pans (the air being exhausted so that it will boil at 
a lower temperature), and recrystallized, forming the glisten- 
ing white loaf-sugar. Beet-roots are treated in a similar 
manner — 100 pounds yielding four or five pounds of puri- 
fied white sugar, besides a quantity of syrup. 

370. Uses of Sugar, — Sugar is made use of by every- 
body as a delif^ious and healthful element of diet. As it 
belongs to the ternary group of bodies, it is considered to 
act as fuel for the system, being directly consmned in respi- 
ration (361). Sugar is extensively used in domestic economy 
as an antiseptic — that is, to prevent the decomposition or 
putrefaction of organic substances. It preserves fruits by 
separating their water, and fixing it in an unchangeable 
syrup, and by excluding the air. It is employed by many 
for the preservation of meat and fish, as a much smaller 
quantity of it is required to prevent putrefaction than of 

now is sugar supposed to act in tho system T How does U preserw flruiUt 
Why is it said to be superior to salt In preserving meat? 
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Baity while the meat is said to be eqiuffly sayoiy and onlri* 
Uous. 

371. White tyrup is the thick, oil-Uke solution of sngav 
in water. If this is set bj, and allowed slowly to eTaporate, 
the sugar graduallj depodts itself (ciystaUiaes) in the form 
of mgar-eandy. The liquid sugar of honey is thus, afier a 
time, depomted as a granular solid, forming candied h<mey. 
Candied sweetmeats are produced in the same way. When 
suffidently heated, sugar becomes brown, loses its sweet 
taste, and acquires bitterness. In this state it is called eara- 
md, or Immt iugar. When dissolved in water, it is used to 
color soups and sauces, and also various liquors. 

OF THE ALBUMINOUS COMPOUNDa 

372. Their Similarity of Compoeitian. — ^The bodies we 
have just been studying are associated in plants with an- 
other class of substances, less abundant, but equally impor* 
tant--4;he albuminous or nitrogenized compounds. They 
consist of the four organic elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen (hence called quaternary compounds), 
together with a smsdl quantity of sulphur and phosphcMros, 
although it is too minute to be determined in atomic prop<N^ 
tions ; for this reason these substances are not represented 
upon the Chart. This group consists of albumen, gluten or 
vegetable fibrine, and caseine, all having the same chemical 
composition (C« H„ 0„ Ne).— (ZieW^.) It has hitherto been 
assumed that these compounds contain, as baas, a common 
principle called proteine, hence they have be«i called pro^ 



What is white ^Tnip? Bow are euidtod bODcy aad cnidled fweetaiMte mo* 
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ieinaeeous compounds; but recent researches hare rendered 
it doubtful if such a principle can be obtained. 

378. Ves^etahle Albumen. — When the water which has 
been used to wash starch from wheat flour or rasped poti^ 
toes is allowed to stand until it becomes clear, and then 
boiled, it assumes a turbid appearance, and deposits a flaky, 
white substance, known as vegetable albumen. This sub- 
stance is identical in composition and properties with white 
oi eggs, and is named albumen from albua, white. When 
dried it forms a brittle, yellow, gummy mass. It dissolves 
in cold water, forming a glairy, tasteless, and nearly cdorless 
fluid; but if heated to 160° it coagulaiee, that is, becomes 
solid, and will not again dissolve in water, either cold or hot. 
Liquid albumen is not only coagulated by heat, but also by 
alcohol, creosote, and corrosive sublimate. It is also coag- 
ulated by most acids, ^mth which it unites as a base, form- 
ing definite compounds. Coagulated albimien is dissolved 
by the alkahes, towards which it acts as an acid, combining 
with and neutralizing them. Boiled eggs furnish a famiUar 
example of coagulated albumen. 

874. Albumen eoHly puirefos. — ^A most remarkable prop- 
erty of albumen is its instability, or tendency to decompo- 
sitbn. This is due to the complexity of its composition 
(316), as it consists of six elements and a large number of 
atoms (C48 Hm O^ N^ + S P), and also to the fickle nature of 
its nitrogen (115). Dissolved in water, and at common tem- 
peratures, it is speedily broken up, and runs into putrefac* 
ikn ; this property is destroyed by coagulation. Decay in 
the staiH^h group gives rise only to carbonic acid and water; 
but in albumen, in addition to these, hydrogen combines 

Hofw to YogetablealbmiieD obtained f Whence does ttderive its name f YHMk 

WBltopiopertleef By what agencies to it ooagnlatedT How do alkalies afflbct itt 

WhjtoalhamsnaoiinatableT What are the prodoeto of decay in thto gioapt 
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with nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, forming ammoDla^ 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and phosphuretted hydrogen. The 
disgusting odor emitted by putrefying animal substances is 
thus caused by the decomposition of albumen and its c<»i- 
geners. The sap and juices of all plants contain more or 
less of dissolved albumen, which is an active cause of fer- 
mentation, and of decay in wood. It is also a constituent oi 
the blood and flesh of animals, and, in the same manner, in- 
duces in them rapid putrefactive changes. Any process, 
therefore, which coagulates or fixes the albumen in an in- 
soluble compound, or which removes it from the living tis- 
sues, tends to preserve them, by arresting decomposition. 
Substances which act in any of these ways to prevent putre* 
faction are called antisq>tic8. 

875. Vegetable Caseine, — ^When pea or bean meal is soaked 
in water, and the albumen removed by coagulating with 
heat, if a little acid be added to the clear liquid, a white, 
filmy substance is deposited, known as vegetable caseine, from 
its resemblance to the caseine or curd of milk. It contains 
nitrogen, and has the same composition as albumen, but 
differs from it in not being coagulated by heat. It contains 
no free phosphorus, but a large proportion of phosphate of 
lime. 

376. Vegetable Fibnne,—li the flour of wheat or other 
grain be made into a paste, and kneaded in a linen cloth, 
with the addition of water, until the starch is all removed, 
there remains a gray, tough, adhesive, elastic substance, 
which may be drawn out into strings, known as gluten or 
vegetable fibrine, (rom its identity of composition with the 
muscular fibre of flesh or lean meat. Gluten also contains 
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jxrtiogen, and lias the same formula as albumen and caseine. 
Gluten is odorless and tasteless ; it swells up in water with- 
out being dissolved. When dried, it shrinks and hardens 
into a yellowish substance resembling horn or glue. In the 
moist state, gluten, like albumen and caseine, putrefies rapidly. 
Wheat contains from 8 to 35 per cent, of gluten, Indian 
com 12 per cent., rye 9 to 13, barley 3 to 6, oats 2 to 5, 
beans 10, potatoes 3 to 4, red beets 1*3, tuniips 0*1, and 
cabbage 0*8 per cent. 

377. Elements of Nutrition, — ^These nitrogenized com- 
pounds are of very great interest, as they exist in all foods 
that are adapted for the support of animals. They are the 
flesh-forming principles — ^the true elements of nutrition, out 
of which the animal fibres and tissues are constructed. The 
nutritive value of food thus depends greatly upon the pro- 
portion of its albuminous constituents ; and as wheat contains 
a larger share than any other grain, it is ranked as the most 
nutritive. But the same kind of grain differs very much in 
the relative quantity of its nitrogenized principles when 
grown in different conditions. Manures abounding in nitro- 
gen increase the albuminous products of vegetation. Thus 
unmanured wheat gave 9 per cent, of gluten, that manured 
with solid excrements of the cow gave 11*9, of the horse 
13*6, of the sheep 32, with ox blood 34, and with the fluid 
excretions of man 35 per cent. The wheat of warm climates 
is said to abound more in gluten than that grown in colder 
regions. Those fertilizers which produce the largest propor- 
tion of gluten are richest in nitrogen, and, as a necessary 
consequence (115), are very liable to decomposition, the ni 
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trogen escaping into the air as ammonia. This wiQ be pre* 
▼ented (127) by the skilful fanner. 



ACTION OP THE ALBUMINOUS PRINCIPLES UPON THE 
STARCH GROUP.--PRODUCTION OP ALCOHOL. 

378. Nature of Fermentaticn. — ^A solution of sugar in 
pure water remains unchanged ; exposed to the air it grad- 
ually evaporates, the sugar crystallizes, and may be obtained 
again in the same state as it was before being dissolred. 
But if to the sacchaiine solution there be added a little pu* 
trefying flesh, blood, cheese, flour, mUk, white of e^, or 
any dUmmvn/cma whstanee in the act of decomposition, this 
action is communicated to the sugar, which is decomposed 
and broken up into new compounds. The substance thus 
added is called y^rmen^, and the -process fermentation. The 
conditions of this fermentation are the presence of sugar in 
solution, or in a moist state, the presence of an albuminous 
substance in a state of putrescence, and a favorable temper- 
ature, from 70° to 80° F. If the juices of plants which 
contain sugar, as that of apples, grapes, <fec., are extracted 
and preserved, without the contact of air, they remain sweet; 
but if the air is admitted, its oxygen soon induces a putre- 
factive change in the albuminous substances, and this in tuni 
is communicated to the sugar. This is known as the vinous 
fermentation. 

^379. Mode of Action of Ferment, — ^The way in which 
ferment acts upon sugar'is not well imderstood ; but there 
b no combination between the elements of the two sub- 
stances. From the small quantity that may be employed, 
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it has been supposed by some to act by its presence (31) ; 
others think that the atoms of the decomposing ferment 
being in a state of motion, communicate motion also to the 
atoms which compose the sugar, and thus overturn their 
nicely balanced affinities. It is probably a kind of infection, 
such as is propagated to a sound apple by placing a rotten 
one in contact with it. 

880. Production of Alcohol, — By fermentation, sugar is 
converted into carbonic add and alcohol. An atom of grape- 
sugar, Ci2 H,8 Oi, + 2 H O, having parted with its two atoms 
of water by heat, gives rise to four atoms of carbonic acid 
and two of alcohol, C4 He Oj. (See Chart.) Cane-sugar is 
always converted into grape-sugar before it undergoes fer- 
mentation. Commercial alcohol is obtained chiefly from 
grains which abound in starch; this is converted by the 
albuminous principle of malt (diastase) into grape-sugar, 
and the fermentation being continued, alcohol is produced. 
The glutinous portion of the grain employed is converted 
into yeast, which possesses the same property of inducing 
fermentation in other bodies. Alcohol is separated from the 
watery solution in which it is generated by distillation. It 
boils, and is converted into vapor at a much lower temper- 
ature than water (173° F.), It may therefore be obtained by 
vaporizing and condensing in separate vessels ; but it still 
retains a portion of water, which may be removed by quick- 
lime. 

381. Properties of Alcohol: — ^Pure alcohol is a colorless, 
mobile fluid, of a pleasant, fruity smell, a burning taste, and 
has never been frozen. Its sp. gr. is 0*795 ; it is therefore 
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about one-fiftli lighter than water. It is very volatile, and 
has a strong affinity for water, on which account, together 
with its property of coagulating or hardening albumen, it 
acts as a powerful antiseptic (374), and is used to preserve 
organic substances from putrefaction. This b also the rea- 
son why alcoholic liquids, when exposed to the air, attract 
moisture and increase then: quantity of water. It is very 
combustible, burning without smoke, and producing an in- 
' tense heat ; it is therefore much used in lamps by chemists ; 
it is also extensively employed as a solvent. It is a power- 
ful stimulant, and produces remarkable effects upon the hu- 
man constitution (614.) 

382. Quantity of Alcohol produced from diferent Suh^ 
stances. — Equal weights of the different grains give nearly 
equal quantities of alcohol. 100 lbs. of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and Indian com yield, upon distillation, an average of 
4|^ gallons of spirits, containing 45 per cent of absolute 
alcohol ; 100 lbs. of beet-roots produce 1^, and 100 lbs. of 
potatoes, 1} gallons. By adding together the equivalents 
of the alcohol and the carbonic acid produced by an atom 
of sugar in the vinous fermentation, they will be found to 
be nearly equal (92 to 88). About one-half the weight of 
the grain consumed in distillation passes off as carbonic add. 
To every gallon of pure alcohol there is formed nearly 460 
gallons of carbonic acid. The per centage of strong alcohol 
contained in common spirituous liquors is as follows : Irish 
whisky, 63-9; gin, 5l'6; rum, 63*6; brandy, 63'3 ; Lon- 
don porter, 4*2 ; cider, 5 to 9 ; champagne, 12*6 per cent — 
{Pereira.) 

883. Loss of Substance in the Production of Alcohol. — 

What grains yield nuMt alcohol t What beoQBMt of half tho wdgkt oftte 
train? 
Of what to akohd alwayi a pfodooi t 
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We thas understand that alcobol is not one of the principles 
formed by nature and stored up in plants, but is always a 
product of rotting and putrefaction — the result of a process 
in its nature destructive. It is obtained from grain at the 
expense of its starchy and saccharine elements, one-half of 
which are converted directly into carbonic acid, and returned 
to the inorganic world, while the nitrogenized elements of 
the grain are destroyed as food for man. 

884. Of the Lactic Add Fermentation, — When certain 
saccharine juices, such as those of beet-roots, carrots, or 
onions, are exposed to the air at moderately high tempera- 
tures (from 86^ to 104°), fermentation takes place, the sugar 
disappears, but, instead of carbonic acid and alcohol, lactic 
add, mannite, and a mucilaginous, gummy substance, are 
formed, which render the liquid viscid and ropy. It is hence 
also called the viscous fermentation. This well illustrates the 
difference of products arising from the decomposition of the 
same organic substances at different temperatures. The 
gum produced in this species of fermentation has the same 
composition as the sugar. Mannite is a kind of sugar of a 
weak saccharine taste, and is not changed to alcohol by fer- 
mentation. It is the chief ingredient of manna, a kind of 
sugar which exudes from the bark of a species of ash in 
Southern Europe, and is used in medicine. 

385. Lactic Add, Gq Hj O5 -f- H 0, so called because it 
occurs in sour milk (662), is a colorless, sjmipy, very sour 
' liquid, which combines with bases forming a class of salt8> 
the lactates. It exists in sour-crout. 
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OF THE DERIVATIVES OF ALCOHOL 

886. The AceUms Fermentation — Formation of Vinegar, ^^ 
If the vinous fermentation is not checked, it passes into the 
acetous fermentation; the alcohol is converted into acetic 
acid, or vinegar. But this change is not direct. An inter- 
mediate substance is formed, called aldehyde (from oZ-cohol 
and dehydro^eoaA/od. — ^that is, deprived of hydrogen). Ox- 
ygen of the air imites with two atoms of hydrogen contained 
in the alcohol, formmg aldehyde, C4 H4 0| ;f 2 H O. By 
absorbing two more atoms of oxygen, which it rapidly does, 
the aldehyde is changed to acetic acid, C4 Hi Os + H O. 
The formation of acetic acid is a process of oxidation, and 
can only be carried on with access of air. Hence if liquors, 
as wine or beer, are tightly corked, they may remain un- 
changed for years ; but if the air be admitted, they speedily 
become sour (acetified) by the oxidation of their alcohoL 

387. Vinegar may he made quickly. — ^A mixture of pure 
alcohol and water will not absorb oxygen from the air ; some 
vinegar or ferment must be added to begin the action, which 
then proceeds until all the alcohol disappears. As oxygen 
is the active agent in acetification, the rapidity of the pro- 
cess will obviously depend upon the abundance of its sup« 
ply. If the liquid remains at rest, and the air comes in con- 
tact with but a small portion of it, many months may be 
required to effect the change. In the quick vinegar process, 
the liquor is made to trickle over beech-shavings, which have 
been previously steeped in vinegar, and which fill a tall ves- 
sel made with holes in its sides, so as to admit a free circu- 

In the acetous ferm«itaU<m, what changes take place? Why is ttie preaenoo 
of air neceesary? How may liquors and wines be kept ibr yoan? 
Upon what does the rapidity of acetification depend ? Describe the quick ▼)&•• 
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iation of air. In this way a vast surface is exposed, the ab- 
sorption of oxygen is very rapid, and the acetification com- 
pleted by a few repetitions of the process. 

388. Pnyperties of Acetic Add, — ^Pure acetic acid is a 
colorless, intensely sour liquid, which blisters the skin. It 
combines with various bases, forming salts — the acetates, as 
acetate of alumina, acetate of copper (verdigris). It unites 
with various proportions of water, forming vinegar of dif- 
ferent degrees of strength. Common table vinegar contains 
from three to five per cent, of acetic acid. Taken into the 
system in considerable quantity, it is said to cause leanness 
by producing languor of the digestive process. Cases are 

^recorded in which its excessive use has proved fatal. 

389. Putrefaction of Vinegar, — ^Vinegar which has been 
long exposed to the air, and particularly if it is not strong, 
is subject to a peculiar putrefaction, by which a thick slimy 
substance (vinegar mother) is produced ; also infusoria (vin- 
egar eels) ; these may be destroyed and further change ar- 
rested for a time by boiling the vinegar. Exposed to the 
cold, water freezes sooner than acetic acid. This fact may 
be made use of to concentrate a weak vinegar. When the 
mixture is partially frozen, the acetic acid js drawn off. 

390. Adulteration of Vinegar, — ^Vinegar is often adul- 
terated with oil of vitriol. To detect it, evaporate a portion 
of the vinegar in a porcelain vessel ; if towards the end of the 
evaporation thick, suffocating fumes are given off, and a 
black charred residuum is left, sulphuric acid is indicated ; 
pure vinegar evolves only an agreeable vinegar odor, and 
leaves a brownish deposit, not charred. Pepper, mustard, 

What are the properties of acetic add ? How much is contained in commoQ 
vinegar ? What is its eflbct upon the system ? 

What is the result of putrefaction in vinegar? How may the change be ur* 
rested T How may a weatc v in^;ar be concentrated f 

Bow may adulterations in vinegar be detected • 



1 
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and other acrid substances are somelixnes added to weak tip- 
egar to give it strength. The presence of these substances 
may be ascertained by saturating the acid with an alkali ; the 
acrid taste of the substances will then become sensible. 

ETHER. 

391. Organic Badicals, — When equal weights of oil of 
ntriol and alcohol are heated in a retort, a vapor passes 
over, which may be condensed into a colorless, limpid fluid, 
known as ether, or valphurie ether, because sulphuric acid is 
employed to obtain it. The composition is C4 H^ ; differing 
from alcohol in the absence of the elements of one atom of 
water, which has been taken away by the sulphuric acid 
(see Chart). In a theoretical point of view, ether is looked 
upon as the oxide of an organic radical, ethyle, which is 
represented by the formula C4 H^. Ether, according to this 
view, would be oxide of ethyle, and alcohol a hydrated oxide 
of ethyle. The ethyle is looked upon as a radical, or root, 
from which springs a series of compounds, just as potassium 
may be regarded as the radical or root of potash, hydrate of 
potash, sulphate of potash, &c. Potassium is a simple radi- 
cal, and as ethyle appears to comport itself in a similar man- 
ner, it is called a compound radical. 

392. Properties of Ether, — ^Ether has a hot, pungent 
taste, and a fragrant odor. It is extremely volatile, disap- 
pearing even when poured through the air from one vessel 
into another. It evaporates so rapidly that when poured 
upon the hand it produces cold ; hence it is used in cooling 
lotions in surgery. It boils at 96°, or when exposed to the 
sun in smnmer, and is very combustible, burning with more 
light than alcohol, and some smoke. It is used to relievo 

How is 8alpbiiric0ther obtained Y What Is a eompoimd radical Y 
EmmaratethepiopflrtffltofettMr. Forwlwtisiftiissdt 
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and prevent spasms in asthma, in doses of half a tea-spoo^fui 
mixed with water. Vapor of ether, mixed with air and re- 
spired, produces an intoxicating effect like laughing-gas, and 
also insensibility to pain, like chloroform. It dissolres the 
fats and oils, and is hence of great importance in Organic 
Chemistry. 

893. Chloroform. — ^This is made by distilling alcohol with 
chloride of lime in a capacious retort Its composition is 
Cs H CI3. It is a dense, limpid fluid, half as heavy again as 
water, and very volatile. Its vapor, when breathed, produces 
insensibility, so that severe surgical operations are experienced 
without pain. 

CHEMISTRY OF BREAD-MAKING. 

394. Grain and Flour, — ^The grain of which bread is 
made consists mostly of starch, gluten, and sugar : these ore 
to be -so changed from their raw state as to become agree- 
able to the taste and easily digested. The grain is pulverized, 
or ground in mills, and separated by sifting, or bolting, into 
different qualities of flour or meal. The ligneous husk of 
grain produces the bran, while the flour is formed by the 
interior white portions. The gluten is tougher and more 
difficult to grind than the starch, hence the finest and whitest 
flour, obtained by repeated siftings, contains a laiger propor- 
tion of starch, the darker colored flour being richer in gluten; 
and as the nutritive properties of flour are in proportion to 
the quantity of the nitrogemzed element (gluten), the latter 
kind will make the most nutritious bread. 



How iB chloroform made ? What effect does it produce when breathed T 
What are the chief eubstances in grain ? What is the first process to which the 
grain is subjected? From what part of the grain is the bran derired? From what 
is tlie flour formed? What floor contains most starch ? What kinds are riclMSt 
In gluten ? Which wUi make the most nutritions bread ? 
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895. Adulteratio/M of Wheaten Flour. — The flour of 
wheat, which b most generally employed for bread, is some- 
times adulterated with potato starch. It may be detected 
by adding nitric acid, which changes the flour to a fine 
orange yellow, whereas it does not affect the color of the 
starch.— ( Ure,) It is also often mixed with chalk, lime, and 
gypsum, which is shown by the increased specific gravity of 
the flour, and by the excessive quantity of ashes left up<m 
burning. 

396. Ridng of the Dwigh. — ^When flour is mixed with 
water, kneaded into a dough, and baked, if it be in a thick 
mass it will be tough and clammy ; if spread out tlun it will be 
hard and homy, and in both cases it will be very indigestible. 
To avoid these properties of bread, and form a light, spongy- 
dough, various methods are employed. If a paste of flour 
and water be set aside for some days, in a warm place, it 
putrefies and turns sour ; and if a portion of this be incor- 
porated into fresh dough, it excites the vinous fermentation. 
The decomposing gluten acts upon the sugar (3*79) of the 
flour, resolving it into alcohol and carbonic acid. The car- 
bonic acid is hberated, in the form of minute bubbles of gas, 
throughout the whole substance of the dough ; and being 
caught, as it were, by the adhesive gluten, it causes the mass 
to swell and rise. These bubbles form the pores or vesicles, 
which, in the best bread, are small and uniform, but some- 
times constitute large, irregular cavities, or holes, in the heart 
of the loaf. This is liable to take place if the dough is too 
watery, or not sufficiently kneaded, or if the flour is too finely 
ground, or the heat of the oven is insufficientT 

How may the adalteraflons of flour be detected t 
ihe mL°'"^ ^^ ▼inooB fermentation be excited In bread? What is the eObek off 
II "r®r**'®n of carbonic acid? How do ttieae ▼eadee appear In good bread? 
uindiibi^tquaUtltia? When wlU this be Ukely to ocenrf 
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897. JFhfnent used in Bread-making, — The pulrefying 
dough vsed to excite fermentation is called leaven. Brew- 
er's yeast, formed by the fermenting action of malt» in the 
process of making beer, is the most prompt and active of all 
the alcohol ferments ; for making bread its use is regarded 
as much superior to common leaven. If the fermentation 
proceeds too far, the dough becomes sour; that is, the 
vinous passes into the acetous fermentation, the alcohol 
changes to vinegair. When this has occurred, the evil is 
readily corrected by the addition of a little carbonate of soda, 
or magnesia, which neutralizes the acid. The acetate of 
ftoda, or magnesia, thus formed, gives to the bread no disa* 
greeable taste, and acts upon the system only as a mild 
aperient ; it is therefore unobjectionable. 

398. Dough raised without Ferment — By fermentation 
the bread is raised at the expense of the sugar contamed in 
the flour ; but any method, by which a gas may be set free 
throughout the doughy mass, answers the same purpose. If 
bicarbonate of soda be mingled with t^e flour, and dilute 
muriatic acid afterwards added, the acid and soda combine, 
forming common salt, and carbonic acid is rapidly disen- 
gaged, forming a very light sponge. It must be kneaded 
immediately. Carbonate of ammonia (smelling-salts) is also 
used for the same purpose, particularly for making sponge- 
cake and light biscuit : the salt is volatilized by the heat ci 
baking. Water, impregnated with carbonic ax^id, is some- 
times used to raise bread. 

399. Effect of Baking upon Bread, — ^In the process of 
baking, the elements of the dough are changed by heat. 



What is the best leaven for bread-makix^? If the ilnous famentatioii paoet 
into the acetous, how may the evil be remedied? 

Is there any method of making bread light, except at tho expense of tlie flour f 
What is it? 
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The alcohol formed by fe^nentation is expelled as Tapor. 
Attempts have been made in very large bakeries to con- 
dense and save it, and a weak spirit was obtained, but it 
seems not to have paid for the trouble of collecting it. The 
effect of heat upon the gluten and the starch is to destroy 
their distinctiTe characters ; they form a chemical compound, 
and cannot be separated, as before, by a stream of water. 
In consequence of this change, and also because of its light- 
ness, bread is readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, 
or, in other words, is easy of digestion. We have seen that 
starch (363) by the action of heat b transformed into solu- 
ble dextrine, or gum ; a part of the starch also undergoes this 
change in the oven, especially on the surface of the baked 
bread, which receives the strongest heat from the roof of 
the oven. If the crust of the hot bread is rubbed over with 
water, and restored for a few minutes to the oven, some of 
the dextrine dissolves, forming that smooth, shining surface 
which we see on loaves of bread and rolls. The water 
added to the flour forms about one-third the weight of the 
bread. A small {Portion has evaporated by the heat oi 
baking, but most of it becomes fixed, that is, enters into 
chemical union with the substance of the bread. 

400. Nutritive Value of Bread from Wheat, — ^The expe- 
rience of all civilized people agrees with the results <A 
Chemistry in indicating wheat as the first of the bread-pro- 
ducing grains. The following comparison of its composition 
with that of milk and hhod will show its high nutritive 
powers. It will be remembered that milk constitutes the 
sole food from which all the parts of the young animal are 



What ii the eflhct of taking upon bread ? How does the heat aflhct the glntea 
■nd Btarch ? How is the shining aurftce seen on the crust of broad and roOi fixm- 
•d ? How much water is contained in the bread ? 

Bow la wheat clo as o d among bread-prododng grains? 
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formed ; while blood, which supplies the whole body with 
its elements of nutrition, must necessarily represent the 
whole body in its chemical constitution. 



Hour, 

Fibrine, 

Albumen, 

Caseine, 

Gluten, 

Oil and Btarob, 

Sugar, 

Chloride of potassium, 
Chloride of sodium, 
Phosphate of soda, 
" lime, 
" magnesia, 



a 
It 
u 



i( 



iron. 



Blood. 

Fibrine, 
Albumen, 
Caseine, 
Coloring matter, 
Fats and oils, 
Sugar, 



Ditto. 



ma. 

Albumen. 
Caseine. 

Butter. 
MilkHiugar* 



Ditto. 



The analogy in this case does not extend to the relative 
quantities of each element. 

401. Dyspepsia^ or Graham Bread, is formed from wheat- 
en flour which retains its bran. With weak stomachs, it 
agrees better than the finer kinds, and is probably healthful 
for all. Rye forms a nutritive bread, although inferior in 
this respect to wheat. It is more retentive of water than 
wheat, and hence remains longer moist. Its effect upon the 
bowels is laxative. Rica has the opposite tendency. It is 
said that a mixture of 75 per cent, of rye with 25 of rice 
forms a good bread, free from the defects of both. Indian 
com makes an excellent species of bread. It contains a 
much larger proportion of oil than the other grains. The 
proportion of the oily element varies from 8 to 10 per 
cent., the yellow variety containing more than the white. 
Com-nieal deteriorates in the air more quickly than wheat 
or other flour; this is caused by the rapid oxidation of 

From what is Graham bread mada V ^'Ibat is said of it? What is lald of ryt 
bread ? What are the propenies of bread made of Indian com T 

18 
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the oil (423), and does not take place when the grain is tm* 
ground. The oily matter which resides in a certain portion of 
the seed-grain, hy haking, is difiiised throughout the starchy 
and glutinous matter of the meal, communicating that pecu- 
liar taste and aroma which distinguishes com-hread. 

402. Alum is extensively used hy hakers to improve the 
appearance of hread. It augments its firmness and hard- 
ness, rendering it less liahle to crumhle when cut, and ena- * 
hling the haker to separate the loaves more readily after 
their removal from the oven. It also increases its whiteness, 
so that inferior kinds of flour can be made into bread of the 
best aspect. Several other saline substances are also some- 
times introduced into baker's bread for dishonest purposes. 
Their presence is easily detected. 2000 grains of pure bread 
will not yield more than from 15 to 25 grains of ashes ; if 
more than this is found, they have been added fraudulently. 



OLEAGINOUS PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

FATS AND OILa 

403. Identity of the Oils and Fats, — ^The oils and fats 
possess the same chemical qualities, the only differenpe be- 
ing in their consistency, which depends upon the tempera- 
ture. An oil may be called a liquid fat, or a fat, a solid oil. 
The same body, as tallow or lard, by a slight alteration of 
temperature, changes from a solid to a liquid, without alter- 
ing its essential properties. What the Africans call palm- 
oil, and know only as a liquid, we call palm-butter, because 
in this country it is a solid. Oily substances are found in 

For what porpooe la alum aaed in bread ? How may hi^urities in hnad he 4^ 
UetedJ 

What la the diflbrence between an oil and a flit ? In what parta of planta doea 
«UoocurT What are the hard oila called? 
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eonsiderable quantities in plants. They occur in many seeds, 
as that of flax ; also in nuts, as the walnut and almond, from 
which they are obtained by pressure. They are of various 
degrees of consistence, from thin almond or spermaceti oil, to 
solid tallow. The hard oils of vegetables are frequently 
termed vegetable butters, as nutmeg-butter, palm-butter. 
The animal fats, in strictness, require to be considered among 
animal products in the third division of the work ; but in 
properties and composition they are identical with the vege- 
table oils, and therefore cannot be conveniently separated 
from them. 

404. Volatile and Fixed Oils, — ^The oils are of two kinds, 
fixed and volatile. The fixed oils are highly inflammable, do 
not unite with or dissolve in water, are slippery and unctu- 
ous, and do not evaporate in the air ; if placed upon paper, 
they communicate to it a permanent stain. They are usually 
bland and mild to the taste, and are decomposed by the 
action of heat. The volatile oils are also inflammable and 
nearly insoluble in water, but they are hot and pungent to 
the taste, and evaporate in the air. A drop left upon paper 
passes away, leaving no stain. They occasion the peculiar 
odor emitted by many plants. 

405. Amount of Oily Product from, different Sources, — 
The oily substances of vegetation are principally accumula- 
ted in the fruit, and particularly in the seed. In herbace- 
ous plants they are less abundant, although existing in con- 
siderable proportion in the straw and stalks of grain. The 
proportion of oil in various substances, by the most recent 
determinations, is as follows : In Indian com, 9 per cent, 
oats 3*3, fine wheat flour 1*4, bran from the same 4*65, rice 

How are the oOs divided ? Gire the properties of the fixed oili. What is tht 
Aaracter of the volatile oils? 
Bow is the oil flrom plants obtained 7 
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1, dry hay 3 to 4, straw of wheat 8% oat-stnw 5*1, oGf»' 
seeds 54, linseed 22, white mustard 36, black mustard 18^ 
almonds 46, cocoanut 47, walnuts 50, yolk of eggs 28'75, 
cow's milk 3*13 per cent. They are obtained by mechanical 
pressure, as linseed oil, by the agency of heat, as in the 
animal fats, by distillation, and by solution in ether. 

406. Proximate Principles of the Oils. — Chemists have 
shown that fats and oils have a true saline composition ; that 
is, they conast of acids in combination with a base. The 
proximate principle of the oils, which plays the part of a 
base, neutralizing acids, is called glycerine, so named from 
its sweetish taste. When pure it is a thick, syrupy, inodor- 
ous liquid, soluble in all proportions in water and alcohol, 
and has the composition Cg Hg 0^. It is expelled from its 
combination by the ordinary alkalies. Glycerine is united 
in the oils with three acid substances : Stearic acid (On 
Ha O4), margaric acid (C^ H14 O4), and oleic acid (CmHh 
O4).— (jSitZ/iman.) With stearic acid it forms stearate of 
glycerine, or stearine : with margaric acid it forms margarate 
of glycerine, or margarine; and with oleic acid it forms oleate 
of glycerine, or oleine, Stearine, margarine, and oleine are 
therefore distinct oily or proximate principles. They are 
each a combination of a fatty acid with a base. They have 
different properties, and may be readily separated from the 
oily bodies in which they are combined together. 

407. Oleine is that portion of oil which causes its fluidity. 
The thinner and more liquid an oil or fat, the more oleine 
does it contain. Olive oil, and vegetable oils generally, 
contain a large portion of oleine. The hard fats contain less 



What hftvo chemists shown to be the composition of the oils ? What Is glyce* 
rine? With what Is it nnitod? What does it form? What are these three sab- 
ttanoes? 

What is oleine? In what sabstanoes is it fouid abimdantly ? 
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of it in proportion to their hardness, hence it exists in 
greater quantity in the fat of the swine than in the harder 
tallow of the sheep or ox. It is expressed on a great scale 
from lard, for huming in lamps, and for other uses. 

408. Stearine and Margarine. — Stearine gives to certain 
fats and oils the opposite property of solidity. It is most 
abundant in tallow and suet. It is obtained by subjecting 
the solid fats to great pressure, in flannel or hair bags, be- 
tween hot iron plates ; the oleine is separated, and flows 
away. The solid stearine thus procured is used for the 
manufacture of stearine candles, which very much resemble 
those of wax. Oils which are liquid at conunon temperatures 
contain a small proportion of stearine in solution, as may be 
shown by exposing them to the action of snow or ice, when 
the stearine is deposited and the oleine floats above : hence 
in winter olive and castor oils deposit solid stearine, and be- 
come thick. A pound of tallow contains about three-fourths 
of a pound of stearine, of olive oil not more than one-fourth. 
Margarine resembles stearine in its property of hardness ; it 
exists in human fat, butter, goose-fat, and olive oil. 

409. Variation in the Proportion of these JElements. — 
The solid and fluid parts are mixed together in different pro- 
portions in the oily substances of different plants and ani- 
mals, and in different parts of the same animal. They are 
also modified by feeding, and other circumstances. Thus 
the tallow from animals fed upon dry, ripe fodder, is more 
«olid than when they are fed upon grains. The superior 
hardness of Russian tallow is due to this circumstance, their 
animals being fed upon dry fodder eight months in the year. 

_ — * — ■ ■ , 

What property does stearine give to substances ? Where is it most abundant ? 
taow is it obtained ? For what is it used ? Why do olive and castor oils b«00DW 
thick in winter T What is said of margarine ? Where is it found ? 

What eflbct does the food of animals, have upon thehr oily parts ? How may tUa 
fluid oils be bieached ? Upon what does the odor of oils dopend ? 

18* 
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Fats and oils are generally either colorless or slightly yellow, 
bat may be bleached by the protracted action of light. The 
stearic, margaric, and oleic acids which they contain are 
without smell, but some of them have peculiar odors de- 
pendent upon the presence of certain volatile adda ; thus, 
batter contains butyric acid, goats' fat kircic aad, whale oil 
phocenic acid, &c, 

410. Why OUy Bodies are InfiammcMe. — ^By reference 
to the Chart, or the formula we have just given (406) for 
their proximate principles, it will be seen that the oil group 
consists almost entirely of carbon and hydrogen, with but a 
very small proportion of oxygen. They are thus composed 
of two elements, which have a most powerful affinity for 
oxygen ; we should, therefore, conclude that they must be 
exceedingly combustible, and such is the fact. Every one 
is aware of the violence with which they bum when set on 
fire ; and being rich in hydrogen, they produce a larg^ flame. 
So strong is this attraction for oxygen, that when cotton, 
tow, straw, and cloth, which present an extended surface to 
the action of the atmosphere, are imbued with oil, they often 
take fire spontaneously (spontaneous combustion), and thus 
frequently occasion conflagrations. In consequence of their 
combustibility, and the large quantity of light which they 
emit in burning, oleaginous bo(lies are universally used as a 
source of illumination. Some of them are converted into 
gas (oil gas), several of them are consumed in lamps in the 
liquid state, while the solid fats are formed into candles. 

411. Way in which a CavdU Bums, — In burning gas no 
wicks are used, and yet their use in lamps and candles seems 
to be to bring their materials into a gaseous form. In a bum- 



How does the composiUoo of the oils accoant for their exceeding combustibifUy f 
For what are the oils uniTersally employed ? In what forms 7 
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iog OBadle, the fat below is melted by the heat pi»» 
into the form of a hallow cup, bd. Fig. 20, which 
may be considered a reservoir of oil. The wick, 

conaisting of parallel cotton fibres, acts as a syS' 
tern of capillary vessels, drawing or sucking np 
the liquid as fast as it is consumed above. The 
liquid oil is thus carried into the hollow interior 
of the flame (77), where it is exposed to a high 
temperature without being able to come in con- 
tact with air ; it is in the same position aa if it 
were inclosed in an iron retort between red-hot 
coals. It is here immediately converted into 
gaseous and vaporous combustible products, which form the 
inner dark portion of the flame. The oiSce of the wick is to 
maintfun a steady supply of oil to be distilled or vaporized 
in the flame ; but as the candle hums down the wick of 
course extends upward in the centre of the flame, where it 
remains charred and unconsumed, the access of air being 
prevented by the surrounding cone of fire. As the charred 
wick increases in size, it impedes the activity of combustion, 
and consequently causes a deposit of unbumt carbon, in the 
form of a spongy, sooty snuff at the top, which darkens tho 
flame. 

412. Plaited Wicks. — In some of the finer candles, as 
wax, sperm, aud stearine, this evil has been avoided by 
plaiting or twisting the wicks. By tlus means the free ends 
of the fibres constantly bend out of the flame, as at e. Fig, 
20, and are reduced to ashes. The symmetry of the flame 
is injured by this arrangement, as it follows the direction of 
the inclining wick fibres. The rim of the cup is also apt to 
be melted down on one side, so that the liquid fat gutters 
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over the edge. This evil is so serious as to prevent the use 
of plaited vricksin common tallow candles, which suffer more 
than the harder and more infusihle kinds. The power of the 
common wick to influence the quantity of light emitted hy a 
candle flame, is thus shown hy the experiments of PecleU 
The intensity of the light from a freshly snuffed candle (six 
to the pound) being represented by 100, it becomes in 4 
minutes 02, in 8 minutes 50, in 10 minutes 41, in 12 min- 
utes 38, in 15 minutes 34, in 20 minutes 32, in 22 minutes 
25, in 24 minutes 20, in 28 minutes 19, in 30 minutes 1*7, 
and in 40 minutes 14. Less than half an hour, therefore, is 
sufficient to reduce the light of an unsnuffed candle to one- 
seventh its original brilliancy. 

413. Different Candles Compared, — ^It has been found 
that the quantity of material consumed per hour in burning, 
by different candles, is as follows : they were six to the 
pound, and occasionally snuffed, so as to maintedn as nearly 
as possible an equable flame. Stearine consumed per hour 
164 grains, spermaceti 143, wax 134, tallow (moulds) 128. 
The relative proportions of light produced were, for the 
spermaceti 10, the stearine 7*4, the wax 6*6, and the tallow 
4*7. The consumption of sperm oil by a well-trimmed ar- 
gand lamp of the ordinary dimensions (wick one inch in di- 
ameter) was about 800 grains per hour ; it gave a light 
equal to 10 or 11 spermaceti candles of six to the pound. 

414. Oil as a Preservative. — Oily bodies are lighter than 
water, and will not mix with it ; they therefore float upon its 
surface, and are sometimes employed to protect substances 
from the action of the air. Thus fresh lemon-juice, if exposed 

caudles ? In what time is tbe light from a freshly snaflbd candle diminiahe** -«i^ 

half? 
Does a atearine or tallow candle consume moat rapidly T 
How does oil protect substances from the action of air 7 Whatisitsi 

Burahoesf Upon iron? Upon wood? 
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to the air, speedily moulds, but if covered with oil it does not. 
Preserved fruits also keep much longer when melted butter 
is poured over them. Having no affinity for water, sub- 
stances which are imbued with it are impenetrable to that 
liquid; hence by greasing our shoes they are protected 
from absorbing moisture. Oiled iron does not rust in damp 
air, while wood or fabrics which are charged with oil are 
preserved from decay by the exclusion of water, which is an 
active agent of decomposition. 

DRYING OILS. 

415. Oily bodies, if protected from the air, undergc little 
change ; if exposed to it, they absorb its oxygen, gradually 
thicken, and some finally become quite hard and solid. 
These are termed drying oils, and are used in paints and 
for the manufacture of varnishes. 

416. Linseed Oil, — This is the most important of the 
drying oils, and is obtained by expression from the seeds of 
common flax, which yield from 20 to 25 per cent, of their 
weight. When the seeds are submitted to pressure at com- 
mon temperatures {cold drawing, or cold pressure), the oil 
is of a pale-yellow color and of the greatest purity, but if at 
a steam heat a larger quaality may be obtained ; it is then 
of an amber color, and more liable to become rancid (428). 
It is slowly bleached by sunlight, and when long kept in a 
half-filled bottle it thickens, and does not dry well. It has 
a specific gravity of 0*93. The drying properties of linseed 
oil, which adapt it to the painter's use, are greatly increased 
by boiling for several hours with the addition of a httle 
litharge (protoxide of lead) — ^two to four ounces of litharge 

' ■ ■ . ' .III ■ 
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to ereiy gallon of oil ; a little acetate of lead and sulphate 
of sdnc are also sometimes introduced with benefit. The 
product is known as hoiled oil, purified oil, and drying oil. 
It acquires by boiling^ a brownish-red color, and hence when 
w)iite-lead is to be made into a paint with linseed oil it is 
prepared in the unboiled state, in consequence of its paler 
color. The change wrought in the oil by boiling, consists 
in depriving it of certain gummy, mucilaginous matters which 
are dissolved in it, and greatly retard the drying. The 
compounds of lead combine with this mucilage, forming an 
insoluble body, which is precipitated as a white sediment. 
If, after boiling for a time, the oil is set fire to and permitted 
to bum for half an hour, and the flame then extinguished 
by placing a cover upon the vessel (burning oil or fat should 
never be quenched with water), it acquires a viscid, tenacious 
consistency, and forms printers^ ink by the addition of a due 
quantity of lamp-blacL 

417. Oil-silk consists of silk cloth to" which several coat- 
ings of purified linseed oil have been succes^vely applied. 
Oil-cloth is cotton cloth which has been treated in a similar 
manner. Mixed or ground with various coloring matters, 
chiefly metallic oxides, linseed oil forms nimierous paints, 
which are smeared upon wood^to preserve it and give it 
color. 

418. Walnut Oil is obtained by pressure from walnuts ; it 
is of a pale yellowish-green color, and of a peculiar odor. 
When fresh it is sometimes used for culinary purposes, but 
when rancid it is purgative. It is more drying than linseed 
oil, and possesses less color, which renders it a valuable in- 

propertiet increaaed ? What is it then called 7 Why ia it not boiled when whito* 
lead ia to be naed withit? WhA\ ia the efltet of boiling? How ia printers' iak 
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gredient of many paints. It is sometimes used for burning 
in lamps, and as a basis for vamisli. 

419. Hemp-seed Oil is of a greenish-yellow color, lias a 
disagreeable smell, and a mawkish taste. It is extensively 
used for making paints, varnishes, and soft soaps. 

420. Poppy Oil, expressed from the seed of the poppy, is 
of a pale-yellow color, inodorous, and of a slightly agreeable 
flavor, much resembling olive oil, which is sometimes adul- 
terated with it. It makes a clear varnish, and is used at the 
table as a substitute for olive oil. It has none of the nar- 
cotic properties of the poppy-juice. 

421. Croton Oil is expressed from the seeds of a plant 
which grows in India. It is a thick, brown oil, of a peculiar 
odor, and acrid taste. It is powerfully purgative. 

422. Custor Oil is obtained from the seeds, or beans, of 
the castor-oil plant. It is of a pale straw color, and has a 
bland, but somewhat nauseous flavor. Its principal use is in 
medicine, as a mild laxative. It is also used for printing-ink^ 
and in perfumery as an application to the hair. 

THE UNCTTTOUS OILa 

423. The Unctuous Oils are such as do not dry up when 
exposed to the air, but continue soft and sticky. This prop- 
erty renders them very valuable for diminishing the friction 
of rubbing suifaces, as the axles of carriages and other ma- 
chines, a purpose to which the drying oils are not adapted. 
For the same reason, the unctuous oils are worked into 
leather to maintain it in a soft and pliable condition. The 
unctuous oils and fats are liable, by long exposure to the air, 
to turn rancid; that is, they absorb oxygen and generate 

— — ^_.- - __■_ _ - . — ■ — ■ 
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peenliar acidB, whicb emit a disagreeable odor. This change 
appears to result principally from minute quantities of nitro* 
genized oiganic tissues, which remain dififused through the 
fats. The rancidity of oleaginous bodies may be in a great 
measure removed by boiling them with water and a little 
magnesia, until it has lost the property of reddening litmus. 

424. How UheitKnis Oils are Purified, — ^As the drying 
db are purified by oxide of lead, so the same change is pro- 
duced in unctuous oils by sulphuric acid. We have seen 
(189) that this acid possesses the property of charring or- 
ganic substances, but it does not act with equal energy upon 
aU. When added tb oil, it first attacks its nitrogenized and 
mucilaginous impurities : these are decomposed and precipi- 
tated. When just sufficient acid is used to effect this object, 
the mucilage alone is charred ; if too much, the oil itself is 
decomposed. 

425. Olive Oil, or Sweet Oil. — ^This oil is obtained by 
pressure from the fleshy or pulpy part of the fruit of the 
olive-tree. The finest kind is of a yellowish color, has a tiiin 
consistence, a slight odor, an agreeable taste, and when swal- 
lowed leaves a very slight sense of acrimony in the throat. 
When pure it has less tendency to change than almost any 
other of the fat oils, but the inferior qualities soon become 
rancid. It contains 72 per cent, of oleine and 28 of maiga- 
rine, the latter of which congeals in cold weather. Being 
less apt than most other oils to thicken by exposure to air, it 
is preferred for greasing delicate machinery, especially watch 
and clock work. It is used at table as a condiment for 
salads, and is hence termed salad oil. In Spain it is used aa 
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a substitate for butter. Taken in large quantities, it acts aa 
a mild laxative. 

426. Palm Oi^ is a solid butter-like oil, of an orange- 
yellow color, obtained by pressure from the fruit of the palm- 
tree. It is readily blanched by heat, or the joint action of 
air, light, and moistiu?e, and also by chlorine. It contains 70 
per cent of oleine and 80 of stearine, and is used in the man- 
ufacture of soap and candles. Oil of almonds is expressed 
from sweet almonds ; also from bitter almonds by cold pres- 
sure, as if heat is employed the oil contains prussic acid. 
It is mainly used in liniments, ointments, and soap. XJnctu* 
ous oils are also obtamed from rape-seed^ heechrnuUf hazel* 
nuts, and the stones of fruits. 

ANIMAL FATS. 

427. These are contained in the bodies of animals, in 
what is termed cellular tissue or adipose membrane. They 
are obtained by a heat sufficient to liquefy the fat, and burst 
the including cell, or sack. The more solid portion of the 
fat (stearine) forms a layer next to the inner surfiGuse of the 
cell-membrane, the softer part (oleine) being inclosed with- 
in. Fat forms about one-twentieth the weight of a healthy 
animal. 

428. Mutton Tallow. — ^This is a very white and solid fat 
It has Uttle odor when fresh, but acquires a peculiar, rancid 
smell, when exposed for some time to air. 

429. Beef Tallow is of a yellowish-white color, firm, and 
yields 75 per cent, of stearine to 25 of oleme. 

430. Neat^sfoot Oil is obtained from the feet of oxen, by 

What Ifl palm oil? WhatlsiaidoftheoIlofabiioiidB? 
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tint divestiiig them of the hoof and hair, and then boi&ig 
them with water. This oil remains liqnid below 32^, and is 
not liable to change or rancidity. It is used for oiling 
leather and greasing machinery ; particularly steeple-clocks> 
which require, in consequence of the cold to which they ara 
often exposed, an oil not liable to solidify. 

431. Hog^B Load is a white, inodorous, soft fat, which, 
when long exposed to the air. grows yellow, rancid, and 
sour. It yields 38 per cent of stearine, which has been 
used for the mannfactnre of candles, and 62 per cent, of 
oleine, which is connderably used for burning in lamp& 
Goose-fat conusts of 68 oleine and 32 stearine 
* 432. Chanf^ of the Human Body tnio Adipocere, — ^Hu- 
man fat is softy yellowish, withoat odor, varying little in 
dififerent parts of the system. The bodies of persons that 
have been for years buried in church-yards are sometimes 
found to have been changed into a peculiar substance, resem- 
bling fat, and termed adipocere. The same kind of fatty 
matter is formed in the vats which collect the offal from 
dissecting-rooms and slaughter-houses ; it is also found when 
the bodies of ammals are exposed to running water till the 
muscular and membranous parts have been washed away. 
It has been shown that this substance is the original fat of 
the body, which has resisted decomposition, and k partly in 
the state of a fatty acid, and partly saturated by ammonia^ 
with traces of lime and magnesia. — (Branded) 

433. Train Oil {Whale Oil).— Oil is obtained from the 
fat of various fishes, as the whale, the dolphin, the seal. It 
is of a yellow color, and not of a disagreeable odor, unless 
the fish were putrid, or the oil was expressed by a strong 

WhatlfBaidofneaCKootoilt Hog^lard? Goow4Ut 
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heai Whale oil is used for illumination, to grease leather, 
in medicine, and m soap-maldng. 

434. Spermaceti Oil is extracted from cavities in the head 
of the sperm whale, and is superior to common whale oil for 
burning in lamps. When cooled, after the death of the 
animal, it deposits a white, sparkling, crystalline, fatty sub* 
stance, so hard that, when rubbec^ it crumbles to powder. 
When purified, it is used for candles. 

WAX. 

435. Some plants produce a considerable quantity of a 
8iil}stance resembling beeswax, and which, in some of its 
properties, approaches the fatty bodies. The glossy coating, 
or varnish, which is observed upon the surface of leaves, 
fruit, and bark, rendering them impermeable to water, con- 
sists of vegetable wax. It occurs in large quantities in the 
common cabbage. 

436. Beeswax, a secretion of the honey-bee, is the most 
important of these bodies. In its ordinary state it is yellow, 
but is bleached white by exposing it for some time in thia 
ribands, to the joint action of air, light, and moisture. Com- 
mercial beeswax is very commonly adulterated with the flour 
of peas and beans, with starch, and even brick-dust. These 
may be readily detected by spirits of turpentine, which takes 
up the wax, but leaves the impurities imdissolved. Resin, 
too, is often used: it may be separated by cold alcohol, 
which dissolves it. Wax is much used for candles, but is 
not adapted to be either dipped or moulded. The wax can- 
dles are made either by applying wax, softened in hot water. 

Spermaceti oU 7 For whatlaitnaedf 
Ii wax a y^ietable prodact ? Upon what pcTta Is it foaod 7 
Bow may impurities in beeswax be detected 7 How are wax candles nuKlsf 
What ire the uses of beeswax f 
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fitOe by litfle, to the wick, by the hand, or by poori^ 
melted wax upon the suspended wick with a ladle. When 
the candles have thus grown suflaciently large, they are 
rolled upon a table to give them the exact form. Beeswax 
is used for smoothing sewing-thread, and when dissolved in 
potash-ley it forms a peculiar soap, used for polishing floors, 

437. Point at which OiU Solidify.— The temperatures at 
which various oily substances pass from the liquid to the 
solid state are thus compared : Beef tallow about 100** F. ; 
mutton tallow 100® to 106*, stearine from tallow 131^ 
palm oil 85®, stearine from palm 120^, hog's lard 81°, stea- 
rine from hog's lard 110°, spermaceti 112©, beeswax 150°, 
almond oil 30° ; oHve oil deposits 28 per cent, of stearine at 
22®, margarine of butter 118®, oleine of butter 32®. 

438. OUy Bodies as Food. — ^As the oily bodies are found 
diffused in considerable quantities in those vegetable sub* 
stances which form the natural diet of man, there can 
be no doubt of their healthfulness as food. Tet it is 
equally certain that when separated and consumed as they 
3ften are in large quantities, they prove highly injurious. 
" Fixed oil or fat," says Dr. Perora, " is more difficult of di- 
gestion, and more obnoxious to the stomach, than any other 
alimentary principle. Indeed, in some more or less obvious 
or concealed form, I believe it will be foimd the offending 
ingredient in nine-tenths of the dishes which disturb weak 
stomachs. Many dyspeptics who have most religiously 
avoided the use of oil or fat in its obvious or ordinary state 
(as fat meat, marrow, butter, and oil), unwittingly employ 
it in some more concealed form." Much of the bad effects 
of oily substances upon the stomach is probably caused by 

Ohe the tempentira at which oily bodies BoUdify. 
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the way In which they are frequently cooked. The fats, by 
heating, give off, with Mher voaltile oils and fatty acids, a 
peculiar acrid substance called acroleine. In the process 
of frying, which is carried on at a high temperature, they are 
liable to this decomposition, and when taken into the stom- 
ach turn sour and rancid, producing heartburn. For this 
reason, frying is the most objectionable of all the methods 
by which oily substances are prepared for the table. Fatty 
bodies are ranked among the heat-producmg foods (574) 
or elements of respiration, for which they are remarkably 
adapted. They cannot support nutrition nor sustain life. 
Animals which have been fed entirely upon butter and lard, 
refuse to take it after some time, and ultimately die of 
inanition. 

AOnON OP ALKALIES UPON THE FIXED OILS. 

439. Saponification, or Production of Soap. — ^It was sta- 
ted that the proximate principle of the oils and fats, stearine, 
margarine, and oleine, are saline bodies ; that is, they consist 
of fatty acids combined with a common base, glycerine. 
When other bases, as potash, soda, or ammonia, are made 
to act upon the fatty substances, they expel the glycerine 
from its combination, and take its place, tmiting with the 
fatty acids, and forming soaps. Soaps are therefore regular 
salts, combinations of margaric, stearic, and oleic acids, with 
potash, soda, ammonia or lime. The change by which they 
re produced is called saponification. The capability of 
being saponified is One of the most important properties of 
the oil family, and they are hence divided into two classes, 
the saponifiable and the non-saponifiable oils. The Jixed oils 
bdong to the former class. 

How are aoapt fimnedf What are they f Whatlssaponiflcatiocf Hdwarettit 
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440. Process of Soap-making. — ^The alkalies m general 
ase for soap-making are potash and soda. They require to 
be in a caustic state, which is produced by dissolving them, 
and passing the solution (ley) through newly slaked lime» 
which takes away their carbonic acid. In this caustic ley 
the fats are boiled, their glycerine is set free, and the fatty 
acids combining with the alkali form soap, which exists as 
a solution in the water. In order to obtain the soap in a 
solid form, the solution is boiled down to a certain degree of 
concentration, when the soap ceases to be soluble, and rises 
to the surface in ft soft, half -melted state. This being drawn 
off into moulds, cools and forms hard soap. If soda ley is 
used, the soap may be separated from the water in which it 
is dissolved by adding common salt which forms a brine, 
and at once coagulates the soap ; if potash ley is used, the 
addition of salt decomposes the potash soap, and forms a 
soap of soda. 

441. Hard and Soft Soaps. — ^The consistence of soaps 
depends chiefly upon its alkalies, soda giving rise to hard 
soap, and potash to soft soap, the latter alkali being the 
more deliquescent. The consistence of the oil also somewhat 
influences the quality of hardness. The stearate of soda, 
therefore, forms the most solid soap, and the oleate of pot- 
ash the softest. Between these two extremes, any required 
degree of firmness can be obtained by selecting the proper 
materials, and stopping the evaporation at any desirable 
point. 

442. Composition of different Kinds of Soap, — Common 
yellow hard soap consists of soda with oil or fat and resin. 
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Hie latter element will not form a good soap with alkali 
alone, but requires to be worked with at least an equal 
weight of oil. The acid powers of resin are very feeble ; 
it neutralizes the soda less ccnnpletely than oil, and the soap 
is therefore very alkaline, acting too powerfully upon woollen 
fisibrics and all oth^ animal fibres to which it is applied. 
Common white soap or curd soap consists of tallow and soda. 
Castile soap is composed of ohve oil and soda colored with 
metallic oxides, chiefly oxides of iron, in such a way as to give 
it the desired mottled appearance. Green and black soap, 
employed in factories for cleansing, colored cotton fabrics, 
is made of fish oil and potash. Windsor soap consists of 
tallow, a small proportion of olive oil and soda. Cocoanut 
oil gives to soap the property of forming a strong lather. 
JFine soft toilet soap is made with purified hog's lard and 
potash, colored and perfumed. Fancy soaps are essentially 
common soaps, mixed with different aromatic oils and color- 
ing substances, and diversified in form so as to suit the 
fashion of the day. 

443. Value of Soaps. — Soap has a powerful affinity for 
water, and may retain from 50 to 60 per cent, of it and still 
remain in the sohd state. Even when dry and hard it holds 
from 25 to 30 per cent, of water. There is hence an advan- 
tage to the consumer in purchasing dry and old soap, while 
the vender is interested in selling it with as large an amount 
of combined water as possible. To effect this, it is often 
kept in damp cellars and an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture to prevent it from drying. The quantity of mois- 
ture is easily determined by cutting the soap into thin slices, 
weighing and drying at a temperature not exceeding 212^; 
the loss of weight shows the proportion of water. The 

Bow «Dd why is soap often utnnted with moittare? How is a good soap 
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Talne of soap thus mainlj depends upon its drynesB, bul 
it should also possess the proper degree of sdnbility. Some 
dissolye too freelj in washing, and hence waste very rapidly 
when used, while others possess the opposite quality ; as, for 
example, " the small cubic mass of white, waxy, stubborn 
substance generally met with on the washing-stands of bed- 
rooms in hotels, and which for an indefinite period passes 
on from trayeller to traveller, each in turn unsuccessfully 
attempting by various manceuvres and divers cunning immer- 
sions in water to coax it into a lather." A good soap should 
dissolve quite freely, feel very soft and pleasant upon the 
skin, and afford a thick, copious lather. 

444. Properties of Soap, — Soap is soluble in fresh water, 
but remains insoluble in salt water, except that made from 
eocoanut oil, which dissolves in weak brine, and is therefore 
used for washing with sea-water. Acids, as acetic and 
sulphuric, decompose soap, uniting with its bases and set- 
ting free the fatty acids. Soaps of soda and potash are 
decomposed by the salts of lime, a lime-soap being formed 
which is insoluble in water ; hence waters which contain 
sulphate or carbonate of lime wash badly (96). JSdrd wa- 
ter, when an alkaline soap is added, decomposes it, form- 
ing a rough, sticky, disagreeable, earthy soap, having no 
detergent properties, and being therefore unfit for washing. 
Soaps of metallic oxides, as oxide of lead, are employed 
medicinally for plasters. . Soap is soluble in alcohol, form- 
mg tinctjire of soap, which is an excellent liniment for 
bruises. Soap dissolved in spirits of camphor forms opodeU 
doe. Volatile liniment is an ammbniacal soap. 

445. Mode in which Soaps act in cleansing.'— Ab water 
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has no affinity for dly sabstances^ and will not diasolfe them, 
of course it cannot olofM remore them from an j surfaces to 
which they may adhere. The skin is perpetually bedewed 
with oily matters which exude from the glands, and, uniting 
with dust and dirt, form a film or coating all over the body. 
Soap being always alkaline, acts upon the oil during ablu- 
tion, partially saponifies it, and renders the unctuous com- 
pound freely miscible with water, so as to be easily removed. 
The cuticle or outer layer of the skm is composed of albu- 
men, which is soluble in the alkalies- (373). A portion of 
the excess of alkali which exists in soap must soften and dis- 
solve a part of the cuticle, which, when rubbed off, carries 
with it the dii*t. Thus every washing with soap removes 
the old face of the scarf-skin, and leaves a new one. If the 
hands are too long exposed to the action of a very alkaline 
soap, they become tender, that is, the cuticle is dissolved 
away, and becomes so thin as not to protect the inner or 
sensitive skin. On the contrary, where the scarf-skin and 
dirt are rarely disturbed by soap, the sensibility of the skin 
is necessarily benumbed. The action of soap in cleansing 
textile fabrics is of a similar nature ; the alkali not only acts 
upon greasy matter, but, as is well known, dissolves all or- 
ganic substances. Being partly neutralized, its solvent 
power is less active than if it were in a free condition. The 
oily nature of the soap also mcreases the pliancy of the articles 
with which it is washed. It is said that woollen fabrics, if 
washed with a weak solution of carbonate of soda, will not 
shrink as when washed with so^p. 

Whatiflthe actkmor Boap in deaiMiiig dothflBf What is ito efllMt npon the 
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OF THE VOLATILE PRINCIPLES OF PLANW. 

VOLATILE OILa 

446. Their Sourcee and Preparation, — ^The volatile or 
ethereal oils take their name from the property of readily 
eyaporating in the air. They dissolve in alcohol, and their 
solutions are called essences. From this circimistance they are 
also known as essential oils. They are met with in all parts 
of plants — ^in the leaves, bark, and root, but principally in the 
flower. Sometimes different parts of the same plant contain 
different oils, as, for instance, the orange-tree, which fur- 
nishes one from its. leaves, another from its flower, and 
a third from the rind of its fruit. Essential oils are not so 
volatile as water ; nevertheless, they rise with the vapor of 
water ; and it is by this means that they are generally ex- 
tracted. The plant is put into a still, or alembic, containing 
water, and heat is applied. The vapor rises, passes over, 
and condenses in the Receiver, carrying with it the oil which 
b found swimming upon the surface of the distilled water. 
When flowers or leaves are used, they are suspended in a 
cage in the centre of the still, in order to be acted on by the 
vapor only, because if they come in contact with the sides 
of the vessel the heat would injure them. 

447. Properties and Uses of the Ethereal OUs, — ^The vol- 
atile principles of plants are generally limpid and lighter 
than water, yet some are heavier, and others, as camphor, 
solid. They have not the greasy feel of the fat oils, but 
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are rather rough to the fingers^ causing a cork moistened by 
them to squeak i^hen twisted into a yial. They are in- 
flammable at lower temperatures than the fixed oils, and 
bum with a smoky flame. The more solid portion of the 
essential oils is called stearopien, the liquid part elaopten. 
Exposed to the air, they imbibe oxygen, and are either con- 
verted into acids* or dry up, and are changed to resins (453). 
A small portion of these oils is dissolved by water, sufficient 
to conmiunicate to it their peculiar taste and smell. These 
solutions are sold by apothecaries under the name of med- 
icated waters. Various oils, as bergamot, lavender, rose- 
mary, <&c., dissolved in alcohol, form perfumed waters, as 
Cologne water (eau de Cologne). They dissolve in strong 
acetic acid, ioTTD^n!g perfumed vinegar, and when mixed with 
lard and other fixed oils form pomatum, hair-oil, ha, 

448. Composition of the Volatile Oils, — ^As respects com- 
position, the volatile oils are of two kinds. The first class 
consists of but two elements, carbon and hydrogen ; and a 
large number of them, as oil of turpentine, oil of lemons, oil 
of juniper, oil of black pepper, oil of citron, oil of parsley, 
are isomeric, aJ having the composition C^ H4, or 2 (C^ H4). 
These are, therefore, vegetable hydro-carbons. The second 
class contains, in addition to carbon and hydrogen, a small 
proportion of oxygen, and sometimes sulphur and nitrogen. 
These are distinguished by theur pungent, acrid properties, 
irritating tne eyes, provoldng tears, and, when placed upon 
the skin, blistering it. The oils of mustard, onions, garlic, 
horse-radish, hops, and asafoetida, are the most common ex- 
amples of this class. 

HowuBtheTolatUeoUsdiTidedf Ofwhat does tlM lint daMOonsistf WluH 
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440. Oil of Turpentine, commonlj called spirits of tur- 
pentine, is obtained by HUtilling with water the thick senu- 
fluid turpentine, which flows from the wounded bark of cer- 
tain species of the pine, and is the cheapest, most abundant, 
and most useful of all the volatile oik. It is a limpid, color- 
less liquid of a peculiar odor. It bdls at 314^, and has a 
sp. gr. of 0*87. It bums with a very luminous flame, and 
is eztensiyely used as a source of light ; but in its common 
or crude state, it deposits a resinous substance, and soon 
clogs the lamp. To prevent this, it is redistilled, or rec^ 
Hfied, and then goes under the name of camphene. The 
lamp must be so constructed as to furnish a copious supply 
of air, or the turpentine will smoke. Mixing with it a por- 
tion of alcohol also corrects this evil. A pint of good oil 
of turpentine bums in an argand lamp about ten hours, ^v- 
ing a light equal to about twelve spermaceti candles. It is 
largely employed in the manufacture of varnish to dissolve 
the resins, also in the preparation of paints, to remove grease- 
spots from cloth, dissolve India-mbber, and in medicine. 

450. Oil of Lemons is obtained from the rind of the lemon, 
both by expression and by distillation. It is very fluid, 
colorless, of an agreeable lemon odor, a pleasant, pungent 
flavor, and is often used by cooks as a substitute for lemon- 
peel. Oil of lemons is sold under the name of scouring- 
drops, and used to remove grease stains from silk, as the 
fixed (His all dissolve in the ethereal oils. Oil of black p^ 
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ftT IB limpid and colorless, but by keeping, it becomes yd- 
kyir. In odor it resemUes pepper^ but is deyoid of its hot 
(aste. 

451. Ot/ cf Jumper is obtuned by distilling bruised juni- 
per-berries with water. It is limpid, of a faint yellow color, 
and used for flavoring gin. OU of orange-peel closely re- 
sembles the oil of lemons. OH of hergamot is a thin yel- 
low liquid from the rind of the bergamot Orange. OU of 
roses, attar or otto of roses (C4 H4), condensed, is olefiant gUs, 
obtained by distilling rose-flowers, or, in th^ East Indies, by 
stratifying them with a certain kind of seed which imbibes 
the oil, and then jrields it by expresaon. The rosesi of this 
climate do not furnish sufficient oil to be worth procuring, 
and even in the East (Asia) the produce is very small, one 
hundred pounds of the roses yielding about three drams 
of oil. It is of a pale-yellow tint, and of a strong odor, re- 
sembling the fresh flower. 

ESSENTIAL OILS CONTAINING THREE OR MORE ELE- 

. MENTS. 

452. OU of Peppermint, obtained from the peppermint 
plant by distillation, is of a pale-yellow color, which deepens' 
by age. It has a strong odor of the herb, and a hot, aro- 
matic flavor, succeeded by a sense of coldness upon the 
tongue. Oil of lavender is at first colorless, but acquires 
an amber tint. It is highly pungent, and is much employed 
as an article of perfumery. Common camphor, Cjo Hg 0.— • 
Ihis concrete or solid essential cSl is extracted from the 
roots and wood of the camphor-tree, which are chopped up 
and boiled with water in an iron vessel, with an earthen . 
head containing straw, upon which the camphor condenses 
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after sablimaiion. Camphor k a white, half-transpareiift, 
cryBtalliiie substance, haviiig a warm, pwigent, and some- 
what bitter taste. It evaporates in the air at ordinary tern- 
peratu^s, and sublimes in close vessels, attaching itsdf to 
the surface most exposed to light It ia soluble in alcohol^ 
and is used in medicine both internally and externally. 

THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS OP PLANTS. 

.463. Source and Properties (/ the J^eeins. — ^Resinous nib- 
stances are very common in vegetables, and are found as piox- 
imate constituents of most plants ; they are obtained from 
two sources. The balsams which exude from th^ bark of 
certain trees consist of redns dissolved in essential oils ; when 
the oil has been dissipated by evaporation, the resin remains 
in the solid state. The volatile oils also, by sufficient expo- 
sure to the air, absorb oxygen, thicken, and are themselves 
converted into resm. The resins are, therefore, oxidized es- 
sential oils. This explains why volatile oils thicken and 
lose their odor and properties when kept and exposed to 
the air, and why old spirits of turpentine is not good for re- 
moving grease-spots from cbthing, as it leaves a resinous 
stain. They are non-volatile solids, fusible, and highly in- 
flammable. When pure, they are inodorous, and usually of 
a pale yellow or brown color; but as commonly met with, 
they are odorous from traces of essential oil, and variously 
colored by fordgn substances. They are insoluble, or but 
partially soluble in water, but dissolve in alcohol, ether, and 
the essential oils, and form varnish. They are feebly acid, 
combining with alkalies, and forming resinous soaps, which 
are capable of producing lather, and possess a low detergent 
power (442). 

How we reiliiB obtained t What v theyf GiTa their propartlMk 
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454. Coh^hony {Common Besin^ Q^ H^ O4. — ^This is 
the residue left after difitilling turpentine from pine-trees to 
obtain its oil. 250 lbs. of turpentine yield about 30 lbs. of 
oil of turpentine and 220 of resin. Kesin is a brittle, taste- 
lesSy almost inodorous substance, of a smooth, shining frac- 
ture, easily reduced to powder when cold, softening at 160^, 
and melting at 275*^ F. It produces a contrary effect to 
oil as regards friction, rendering a surface which is covered 
with it rough, uneven, and adhesive. It is hence applied to 
the bow of the violin, and the cords of clock-weights, and 
belts of machinery, to increase their adhesion and prevent 
them from slipping. If resin is set on fire in the open air, 
and after a sufficient time the fame is extmguished, a soft, 
black, pitchy substance remains, known as skoemaker's wax, 

455. Lojc. — This is a resinous substance fldwing from 
several plants, in the East Indies, through punctures made in 
their branches by insects. The twig becomes incrusted with 
a reddish substance, which consists of the juice of the plant, 
hardened and imbued with coloring matter, derived from the 
insect. These twigs, broken off, constitute the stick-lac of 
commerce; when removed from the twigs it is seed-lac; 
when melted, strained, and poured upon a smooth surface, 
so as to spread out into thin plates, it forms shellac. The 
coloring matter of lac is used as a scarlet dyestuff, in two 
forms, under the names of lac-lake and lac-dye. The best 
shellac is of an orange color, the inferior kinds of a dark 
brown. Being hard and tough, it is used to make sealing- 
wax. For this purpose, turpentine is added to increase its 
inflammability, and various coloring matters to give it the 
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proper tint ; yermiliaii to produce red, wbite-lead for wlute, 
and ivory-black for black sealing-wax. 

456. Amber is a transparent fossQ resin, of a light yellow, 
milk-white, ^d sometimes of a brown color. It is the hard- 
est of all the resins, scratches gypsmn, reoeiyes a fine polish, 
and is worked into ornaments in lathes, and by whetstones. 
It is chiefly procured from the southern coast of the Baltic 
Sea, where it is thrown out upon the shore. It also occurs 
in beds whose position is below several of the more recent 
geological formations. Amber is inferred to have ori^nally 
existed as a soft balsam, as it is found to contain the renuuns 
of nimierous varieties of insects beautifully preserved,' and 
the leaves and stalks of vegetables. It is used in perfumery 
to make varnish, and as a medicine. When rubbed, amber 
exhibits highly electrical properties ; this was known to the 
ancients, who ascribed to it a soul, and held it as sacred. 
The men who work it are often seized with nervous tremors 
in. the hands and arms, in consequence of its electrical effects. 

457. C(3ipal is slightiy yellow, and very hard. It dissolves 
ui ether, and partially in pure alcohol, but it is insoluble in 
common alcohol. It is extensively used in varnish-making. 
Mdstie is a yellowish resin, and occurs in rounded tears. San- 
doTdch much resembles mastic : it is the prodtict of an ever- 
green which grows in Africa. Benzoin (Jrankincense) is ex- 
tracted by incision from a tree. Its color is a mixture of 
white, yellow, and red, with brown spots, or veins. The 
best quality, when broken, has the appearance of white mar- 
ble. It is used in cosmetics. Dragon* 8 blood is a resin of a 
brownish-red color. Ouaiacum has a brownish-green, or olive 
color. 
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468. Bitumen {AsphaJtum), Mineral Pitch. — ^This is a 
solid, brittle, glassy, bituimaous, inflammable substance, found 
in great quimtityupon the shores of the Dead Sea, which was 
hence called the AisphcUtic Lake, It is also obtained from 
the West Indies. In the island of Trinidad there is a lake 
of asphaltum called Tar Lake. It lies on the highest land 
in the island, and emits a strong smell, sensible at ten miles 
distance. Its first appearance is that of a lake of water, but 
when viewed more nearly it resembles glass. In hot weather 
its surface liquefies to the depth of an inch, and it cannot 
then be walked upon. It is circular, about three nules in 
circumference, and of a depth not ascertained. PetroUum is 
a solution of asphaltum in a peculiar hydro-carbon liquid, 
called naphtha. In many localities, particularly in Asia, pe- 
trolium is found abundantly in wells a few feet deep, into 
which it flows. It is used by the natives as a source of light 
and fuel. It is probable that these substances have been 
produced by the action of subterranean fire upon beds of coal. 
459. Varnish is a solution of resinous matter, which is 
spread over the surface of any body, in order to give it a 
shining, hard, transparent coat, capable of resisting, in a 
greater or less degree, the influence of air and moisture. 
The varnish-coat consists of the resinous part of the solution 
after the liquid solvent has either evaporated away or dried 
up. A good varnish shoidd retain its brilliancy and lustre 
when exposed to light and air, and shoidd adhere firmly to 
the surface, and neither crack nor scale off: it should also 
dry quickly. When the resinous substances are dissolved in 
alcohol^ a spirit-varnish is formed ; when Jinseed or nut oil 
is employed, oil'Vamish is produced. The former are gen- 
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eraUj the most brilliant^ but also most brittle. French poU 
M is an alcoholic solution of shellac with a small quantity 
of oil It is laid on by a ball of cotton, and then rapidly 
rubbed in the direction of the fibres of the wood. The fin^ 
articles of furniture are usually polished, the more ordinary 
ones Tarnished. Oil of turpentine is a leading solvent of 
Tarnish. Japan, or hUuk varnish, contains asphaltum, and 
elastic Tarnish India-rubber. 

460. Oum-renns. — ^Many plants, particularly in hot cli- 
mates, produce compounds which contain both the resinous 
and gummy principles. Their gummy portion is soluble in 
water, and the resinous portion in alcohoL Opium, asafoetida, 
aloes, gamboge, myrrh, and frankincense are vegetable prod- 
ucts of this nature. 

461. Caautehoue {India-rubber, Gum Ukutic). — ^This well- 
known substance is obtained by making incisions through the 
bark of certain trees, of the fig or banian species, which grow 
in South America and the East Indies : a milky juice flows out, 
which, upon evaporation, yields about 32 per cent, of caout- 
chouc. The poppy, the lettuce, and other plants, haviog vis- 
cid, milky sap, seem also to contain it. Caoutchouc, when 
pure, is white and transparent ; its dark color being due to 
the blackening effect of the smoke in drying. It is highly 
elastic, and the freshly cut surfaces adhere strongly, if 
pressed together. It is insoluble hi water, alcohol, and 
acids; but dissolves in ether, naphtha, spirits of turpentine, 
and other essential oils. The solutions in ether and naph- 
tha leave the caoutchouc in an elastic state. It is a sim- 
ple hydro-carbon, containing no oxygen, and burning with a 
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himmous, sooty flame. Its uses are very various. BissolTed, 
and applied to fabrics, t forms water-proof cloth : it is also 
used for shoes ; and when cut into thin shreds, and boiled 
with linseed oil (4 oz. caoutchouc to 2 lbs. of oil), it forms a 
mixture used for making boots water-tight. It forms gas- 
bags, flexible tubes, and connectors for the laboratory. India- 
rubber is vulcanized by impregnating it intimately with sul- 
phur, whereby its elasticity is increased at low temperatures, 
and other useful properties added to it. 

462. Gutta Percha is obtained from the milky juice of 
certain East Indian trees, in the same way as caoutchouc. 
When pure it is of a dirty- white color, of a greasy feel, and 
has a peculiar leathery smell. At ordinary temperatures it 
is non-elastic, tough, and as hsM as wood ; but when im- 
mersed in hot water it softens, so as to admit of being 
moulded into any shape, and again hardens when cooled. It 
melts at 250^, is highly inflammable, and bums in a manner 
similar to sealing-wax. It dissolves in boiling spirits of tur- 
pentine, but not in alcohol or the fixed oils. It is apphed to 
many uses in the arts. 

m 

THE ACn) PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

463. The Organic or Vegetable Acids. — ^These substances 
are numerous in the vegetable kingdom, occurring largely in 
fruits, and sometimes in the leaves and roots. They exist in 
a free state, and combined with bases, forming acid salts 
both soluble and insoluble. Thcjy are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, with the exception of oxalic acid, 
which contains only carbon and oxygen. In general, the 
oxygen is greatly in excess ; in acetic acid only is it in the 
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proporticm with hydrogen to fonn water. The hydrogei 
and oxygen, shown npon the Chart at the left <^ the oiganio 
acidsy represent the basic water with which the acid is com- 
luned» and which cannot be separated from it without de* 
Btkoying also the oi^ganic acid. 

464. Tartaric Aeid, C, H4 0,o + 2 H 0—{Brande).— 
This acid is found abundantly in grapes and tamarinds. It 
exists also in rhubarb, the potato, and in the roots of wheat, 
madder, and the dandelion. When new wine is decanted 
from the lees, and set aade in vats or casks, it gradually de- 
posits a hard crust or tartar on the sides of the vessel. This 
is a compound of tartaric acid with potash, familiarly known 
as cream of tartar. From this tartaric acid is produced, by 
the action of chalk and sul|lhuric acid. It is used in calico- 
printing and in medicine. It has an agreeable acid taste, 
dissolves readily in water, and causes a violent effervescence 
when mixed with a solution of carbonate of potash or of 
soda. It is extensively used in artificial soda-powders and 
effervescing draughts. 

465. Citric Acid {Acid 0/ Lemma), Ci, H, 0„ -J- 3 H O. 
— ^Tlus acid gives their sourness to the lemon, the orange, 
the cranberry. It also exists, mixed with much malic acid, 
in the currant, cherry, gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, 
and whortleberry. It is obtained chiefly from the juice of 
the lemon, and is used, like tartaric acid, for effervescing 
draughts. MaUc Acid, Cg H4 Og + 2 H 0—{Brande). — 
This is the principal acid of unripe apples (hence its name, 
from malus, apple). It also exists in the free state in pears, 
peaches, quinces, plums, apricots, cherries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, grapes, blackberries, currants, elder- 
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beiries, and several other fruits. It has a very sour taste^ 
but is not used in a separate state. 

466. Tannic Acid {Tannin), Cig H, O, + 8 H O'— (Xie- 
big). — ^This substance is found in the leaves and bark of cer* 
tain trees, and imparts to them a puckering taste. It is 
nearly colorless, soluble in water, and has a powerfully 
astringent taste. Nut-galls contain of tannic acid 27*4 per 
cent.; oak bark, 6*3; chestnut bark, 4*3; elm bark, 2*7; 
sumach, 16*2 ; green tea, 8*5 ; Souchong tea, 10. The astrin- 
gent quality of tea is due to the tannin it contains. Tannic 
acid combines with the peroxide of iron, forming a blue- 
black precipitate (pertannate of iron), which is used for 
coloring gray and black, and also for making writing-ink. 
Gum is added to the ink to retain the coloring matter ia 
suspension, and to prevent excessive fluidity. 

467. Tannic acid also possesses the peculiar property of 
combining with gelatine, and forming a compound insoluble 
in water. Upon this property depends its extensive appli- 
cation in the manufacture of leather, by uniting with the 
gelatine of which the skins of animals are chiefly composed 
(535). The skins are packed in vats with layers of ground 
bark, and the whole is immersed in water. The tannin dis- 
solved out of the bark gradually unites with the skin. The 
process is quickened if conducted under pressure (quick tan- 
ning), by which the solution is made to penetrate the tissue 
more rapidly. 

468. GaUic Acid, C^ H 0, + 2 H O— (Zw%).— This 
acid is found associated with tannm in bark, and is formed 
from tannic acid, by exposing a solution of it to the air for 
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eome time. like tannic acid, it yields a precipitate witli 
protosalts of iron, but a deep blue-black with a persalt. 
It does not precipitate gelatine. 

469. Pectie Acid {Peetine, vegetable jelly), Cu H^ 0^ — ■ 
{^ulder). — ^Pectie acid exists in the juice of most pulpy 
fruits, and is extracted, for dietetical purposes, chiefly from 
currants, apples, quinces, strawberries, and raspberries. 
Pectie acid and peetine have the same composition. They 
have an insipid taste when pure, and are somewhat allied in 
properties to the gums. Fruit jellies prepared with sugar 
form agreeable cooling articles of food in febrile and inflam- 
matory complaints. It is but slightly nutritiye. 

470. Oxalic Acid, C, O, + H O.— This acid imparts the 
sour taste to common sorrel and the rhubarb plant, in which 
it exists combined with potash and lime. It is obtained in 
crystals, which are intensely sour and poisonous, chalk or 
magnesia being the antidote. It may be made artificially by 
the action of nitric acid upon sugar or starch, which yield 
about half their weight of the oxalic acid. Oxalic acid is 
the test for lime, and forms with it an insoluble salt, 
oxalate of lime. It removes ink and iron stains from linen. 

BASIC PRODUCTS OF PLANTS. 

471. Vegetable Alkalies.-^-Most plants give rise to pecu* 
liar substancea, usually in very small quantity, which exhibit 
alkaline properties ; they are much less abundant than the 
vegetable acids, and are generally sparingly soluble in water, 
of a bitter taste, and always contain nitrogen. They form 
the active medicinal agents of the plants in which they occur, 
and are generally very poisonous. These bodies are of in^ 
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terest only to physicians and chemists, and therefore cannot 
be described in this place. 

COLORING MATTERS PRODUOED BY PLAlTTa 

4Y2. Different Kinds of Coloring Matter. — ^As a class, 
vegetable coloring matters do not possess many chemical 
characters in common, and are associated together on account 
of their common application in the arts. Most of them are 
acids, but some are neutral : some are ternary and others 
quaternary. The most vivid and brilliant of vegetable colors, 
those of flowers, are fugitive, small in quantity, and very 
difficult to separate. The coloring matters in the interior of 
plants, where they are not exposed to light, are less brilliant 
but more durable. The most common color of the vegetable 
kingdom is green, but the substance which gives rise to this 
color (chlorophyl) is of an oily nature, and cannot be easily 
applied to cloth. Nearly all the coloring matters of plants 
which are capable of being separated are blue, yellow, and 
red. No genuine black coloring substance has ever been 
obtained from plants. Acids and alkalies act so remarkably 
upon vegetable coloring matters, that the latter are em- 
ployed as tests for these substances (45, 47). 

BLUE COLORING MATTERS. 

473. Indigo. — ^This well-known dye-stuff is obtained from 
the juice of several plants which grow in hot climates. The 
juice is colorless, but when exposed to the air it absorbs oxy- 
gen and deposits a blue sediment, which is thrown into mar- 
ket, in the form of a powder, often cohering in cakes, as 
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commercial indigo. It is tasteless, without odor, insoluble 
in water, and nearly so in all other liquids except sulphuric 
acid. When placed in situations which deprive it of oxygen in- 
digo loses its blue tint, becomes colorless, and soluble in water. 
On exposure to the ur, the deoxidized indigo absorbs oxygen 
again, and acquires its deep blue color and insolubility. Fab- 
rics may, therefore, be steeped in a solution of colorless or 
white indigo, as it is called, and by subsequent exposure to 
the air the color is developed. Indigo affords a bright tmt, 
and adheres to textile fibres with great permanence. 

474. Litmus. — ^This coloring substance is extracted from 
certain species of moss which grow upon rooks> They yield 
at first a purple, or red coloring matter, which is changed to 
blue by the action of the alkalies. The cubes of litmus used 
for making test-paper are thus prepared. 

RED COLORma MATTERa 

475. Madder, — ^The roots of the madder-plant, ground to 
powder, furnish this valuable dye-stuff. The powder is at 
first yellow, but reddens by exposure to ah* and absorption 
of oxygen. Besides red, madder furnishes a purple, a yel- 
low, an orange, and a brown. 

476. Brazil-wood and sanded-wood, the former yielding a 
coloring substance soluble in water and the latter a resinous 
body insoluble in water, are used for dyeing red. Carmine 
is of animal origin, being derived from the cochineal, a dried 
insect of Mexico. It affords an intense red. Lac-dye is also 
of animal origin. 
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YELLOW COLORING MATTERS. 

4T7. These are obtained from the bark of the black oak 
(durecitron), from the wood of the West Indian mulberry 
(fustic), and from the green berries of the buckthorn. Anai' 
to, extracted from the pulp of certain seeds grown in South 
Ajnerica, is much used to color butter and cheese. It is 
also employed to give an orange color to milk. Turmeric 
is derived from the roots of an East Indian plaint, and sctf' 
fron from the flowers of an herb growing in the temperate 
climates. 

GREEN COLORING MATTERS. 

478. Chlorophyl {Leaf-green), — ^This is the substance to 
which the vegetable world owes its uniform green color. It 
is of a waxy nature, soluble in alcohol and acids, but insol- 
uble in water, as is shown by the fact that rain falling ovei 
leaves is not turned green. Berzelius asserts that chloro- 
phyl exists only in very small quantity in plants, the leaves 
of a large tree not containing perhaps more than 100 grains. 
This substance appears to be a direct, and perhaps the first 
product, of the action of light upon vegetation, as it never 
appears except in those parts exposed to the luminous agent. 
Thus plants removed from a dark cellar into the sunlight 
turn rapidly of a green color, and every one may have re- 
marked in spring, when the foliage begins to start, how 
quickly, after a few days of cloudy weather, the color of the 
leaves is changed to a deep green by the rays of the sun. 
A writer mentions a forest upon which the sun had not shone 
for twenty days. "The leaves during this period were ex- 
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panded to their full size, but were almost white. One f<»«- 
noon the sun began to sbine in full brightness ; the color of 
the forest absolutely changed so fast that we could perceire 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the whole of 
this exten^re forest, many miles in length, presented its 
usual summer dress/' The vegetable green is changed to 
yellow in autumn, probably by ozidatiixi. It has been re- 
marked that all trees and shrubs the leaves of which redden 
in autumn bear red fruit or berries ; the nature of this red 
coloring matter is not known. iSap-green is an extract pre- 
pared from the juice of the buckthorn berries. 

479. Principles involved in Dydng, — The art of the dyei 
consists in impregnating textile fabrics with the various col- 
oring matters in such a manner that they will remain perma- 
nent or fdstf and not change by wear or washing. Some 
coloring substsmces, as mdigo, for example, unite directly 
with the fibres, forming fixed colors. Others, those chiefly 
that are soluble in water, if applied to the goods do not of 
themselves adhere, but are discharged by washing. These 
require some intermediate substance which has an affinity 
both for the coloring matter and the fibre, and will link them 
together in one insoluble compound; such a substance is 
called a m&rdant (from mordeo, I Ute), because it is said to 
bite the color into the cloth. The principal mordants are 
salts of tin, iron, and alumina (218). In caHco-printing the 
mordants are first fixed upon the cloth, either imiformly or 
in spots, and the color subsequently applied by means of 
blocks or revolving cylinders. The cylinder machines com- 
municate colors very rapidly, the cloth passing througb them 
At the rate of a hundred feet per minute, or a mile in the 

the dark T What striking occurreiioa to mentioned illostnUng this point ? What 
toMp-greenf 

bi what doM the art of the dyer consist? In what respeet do oolgn difl|r1 
What to a mordant? How are '^ordanto used ? 
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hour. Tlie tex^e fibres conust of hollow tnbea (Figs. 21, 
22), Thich the mordants are supposed to enter, filling them 
like bugs, and lemdning there to receive the coloting matter. 

Fl(.31. Flg.SS 




EXTRACTIVE MATTER 

480. This term has been applied to numerous snbstancea 
which have been extracted bj chemists, chiefly from vege- 
tables, by the action of various solvents, and which have not 
yet been accurately examined. The number of known plant* 
exceeds a hundred thousand, and each possesses peculiar 
principles in small quantity, to which ite flavor and medicinal 
properties are due. Of this vast number, bat few compara- 
tively have been studied by the chemists, and whatever they 
meet with of this kind that is unknown is designated as ex- 
tractive matter. 

CULTIVATIOir OF PLAlfTa 

481, lU Belatiotu to the Air. — When a vegetable sub- 
stance is bunted, the mass of it disappears, tsldng the form 

WbU li amut bf ■xtnotl** laUlw t 
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of gasei and escaping into tihe aJr, and a smaQ lesidae re- 
mains, tenned ashes. Now when plants grow, thejr draw 
back again from the atmosphere all those gases which escape 
mto it by combustion, and obtain from the soil only those 
mineral solids which form its ashes. Thus the great bulk of 
vegetable matter is derived from the air, and as the atmos- 
phere is uniform in composition, that portion of the nutrition 
of plants which depends upon this source may go forward in 
all places with nearly equal facility. The air contains an 
ezhaustless store of elements for the use of vegetation, and 
so far as i^ is concerned, all plants may be grown with equal 
success in all places. 

482. Relaiions to Heat and Light, — But it is not so with 
the agencies of heat and light which radiate from the sun. 
In consequence of the globular figure of the earth, these fall 
unequally upon its dififerent parts. At the equator, where 
the rays are perpendicular, the heat and light are most in- 
tense, while as we pass towards the poles, the rays strike the 
surface more obliquely, and the effect is 'diminished in inten- 
mty. Now to these variations plants are adapted. Equato- 
rial vegetation, requiring large quantities of heat and light, 
cannot flourish in temperate climates, for although the atmos- 
phere and soil may contain all the chemical elements neces 
sary to its composition and nourishment, one of the oondi 
tions essential to its growth is wanting. 

483. BelatwM to the Composition of Soils, — In addition 
to the part played by the atmosphere and climate, which 
may be regarded as independent of human control, there ia 
a third condition of the growth of plants which relates to the 

BowdoM the bumlDg of a Tsgotabto tubstanos dlTide its etementsT What 
becomes of the pert that escspes into the air ? Are these matten abondant in 
Jbeair? 

AretheagendesofheataiidlUthtequsIIydistrlbQtedoTBrtheaaithT Whjwa 
net equatorial plants he grown in temperate legleot? 
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tmnposition c^ soils. If there is a want of elements derived 
from this source, growth is impossible; but if they are abun- 
dantly supplied, nutrition is rapid, and growth luxuriant. 
To ascertain and regulate the adaptations of soils to plants, 
to find out what elements are necessary for their develop- 
ment, and the most economical method of suppljring them, 
is the great problem of Agriculture. 

484. Effect of Organic Manures, — ^It has been stated 
(139) that the source of the organic elements of vegetation—* 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogenr— is the air. This is 
proved by the slow and gradual accumidation of organic 
substances in the soil of forests and of meadows, where it 
could not have been added artificially. But in growing cul- 
tivated plants, we do not depend entirely upon this source. 
A plant supplied with all the necessary inorganic substances, 
and allowed sufficient time, will extract the necessary gases 
from the air and attain a vigorous development. But if it is 
desired to hasten the maturity of a plant, as is frequently 
necessary in certain climates, or to stimulate it to excessive 
development, then organized substances, vegetable or animal, 
are added to the soil, which by decay and putrefaction gen- 
erate lai^e quantities of carbonic acid and ammonia in the 
immedia^ neighborhood of the roots, by which they are 
taken up, dissolved m water. 

485. Inorgaifdc Elements of Soils, — ^The inorgamc elements 
of plants (ashes), though small in quantity, are nevertheless 
of the highest importance. Unlike the organic elements, 
which are the same in all plants, these vary in different vari- 
eties of vegetation. Consequently, as one kind of plant takes 



What eoDdition besides Che climate and atmosphere is necessary for the growth 
sf plants t What is the great problem of Agrieultare ? 
If we wish to stlmnhite the growth of plants, what plan is to be adopted? 
MTh J do Ihrmera chanfs the kind of crop upon a toil instead of growiag mm 
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one mineFBl fiom the soil, and others take other kmdb, the 
fanner finds it adyantageous to cultiYate in succesaon dif* 
ferent varieties of plants upon the same ground (rotation <^ 
crops). If a soil yields good crops of one y^^table and not 
of another^ it must be wanting in the characteristic mineral 
elements of the latter, which should then be supplied. And 
if any particular plant, cultivated or wild, flourishes in any 
given spot, an examination of its ashes indicates at once the 
capabilities of the soil, by showing what soluble salts it fur- 
nishes. 

486. Substitution of Elements, — ^Although the ashes of 
certain plants are distinguished by the prevalence of certain 
bases, as those of potatoes and turnips by potash, and those 
of peas and beans by lime, yet to a certain extent one base 
may be substituted for another, as soda for potash, or mi^- 
nesia for lime. This can (xily be done, however, by forcing 
natnro, as it were, out of her regular course. 

487. The best Manure for a Plant. — ^Decaying vegetable 
and animal substances applied to crops, act not only by sup< 
plying carbonic acid and ammonia, but also by furnishing 
such inorganic salts as the decomposing substance may hap- 
pen to contain; hence, for any particular crop, as hay, grain, 
or potatoes, there is no manure so good as the same kind of 
vegetable m a state of decay, or its ashes, or the manure of 
animals fed upon it ; but in the latter case, it is of the first 
unportance to make use of the whole manuro of th^ animal, 
as its liquid excretions, the part most liable to be lost, are by 
far the richest in soluble salts. 

488. The Golden Rule of Agriculture, — ^The great rule 



Uod eonstantly ? If a plant flouriih upon b soil, what infinrnatioii do we gain b$ 
examining its ashes ? 

What iaaaid of the labstUotioa of one element fiv another T 

What is the best maaura for a plant T 
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10 be followed in this brancb of agriculture, is to restore to 
the soil, in the shape of manure, exactly what it has lost in 
the crop; as by this means alone the fertility of the soil 
can be maintained, and the vocation of the farmer be sus- 
tained upon a remuneratiye basos. By failing to heed this 
rulet millions of acres of the finest land in this country have 
been already so exhausted as not to be worth cultivating, 
and millions more are now undergoing the same rumous 
process. No one who contemplates for a moment the de- 
plorable waste of manure (especially human excreta, the 
richest of all) which is so prevalent both in our cities and 
large towns, and also among the generality of farmers, 
can be at a loss to accoimt for this gradual decline in the 
fruitfulness of land. Manure is the raw material which is to 
be worked up into sustenance for human beings ; but in our 
seaboard cities it is thrown into the ocean, and in other cities 
it is cast into rivers and borne seaward, as if it possessed no 
value whatever. Every consideration, therefore, as well of 
public beneficence as of private thrift, demands that all fer- 
tilizers, every kind of manure, both liquid and solid, shall be 
saved with the most ri^d economy. It is the farmer's mo- 
tive power : with it he can do every thing, without it, nothing. 

Whaftia the golden rale of agriealtare T Whfttfs UiexeBalt of negtertfng thii 
•■let Wlla^ them, ■hoold deDand ttie iint ooQBideration of the i!u^^ 
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ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

OEREBAL NATUBS OF THE AKDCAL FUKOIIOBS. 

480. Animal Chbmibtbt instracts us in the compositido 
and chemical properties of the several parts of the animal 
body, and throws light upon many of the changes to which 
they are constantly subjected in the Uving being. Yery much» 
however, that transpires withm the vital mechanism is still 
wrapped in mystery which Chemistry at present is unable to 
penetrate. Physiology haf but recently consented to avail 
herself of the assistance of this science in solving her prob- 
lems, and already many beautiful and highly important re- 
sults have been obtained. The rapid advance lately made in 
this interesting and most useful department of knowledge, 
justifies the expectation that the animal syst^n will continue 
still further to surrender its secrets, until the whole field of 
legitimate investigation shall have been explored. 

400. The Uxerdse of Power produces Waste of Matter, — 
It is an established law of nature, that the exercise of all 
force is attended by a waste of matter. No action, however 
trifling, can take place but at the expense of the material 
engaged in its performance. Every breeze that sweeps 

Wliatdoef Animal Chemistiy teach? Does U explain aU the ehemteal ehanwa 
dutoocorinanlmAlaf What baa reoenUy been done ? 
^W|hatiawlnl»ereglTW? In obedience to thli tew, what eonne fa piii«u«d hj 
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over the ground alters somewhat its soxface. The rmn that 
falls upon a naked rock bears away some portion of it to the 
sea. So well is it understood that motion can only occur at 
the cost of material, that mechanics resort to every contri- 
vance which can diminish the amount of this loss ; they con- 
struct maclunes of the hardest and most lasting substances* 
they execute the nicest adjustments, apply oil or other lubii- 
cating bodies to all rubbing surfaces, yet, notwithstanding 
these precautions, the mechanism finally falls a prey to its 
own activity, or in other words, it becomes worn out. 

491. Waste of Matter in Organized Structures, — But 
it is not alone in the department of mechanics or the inor- 
ganic world that we observe the operation of this law ; it is 
displayed on a vastly more imposing scale in the organic 
kingdom of nature. The vital actions of plants, theu* 
growth, and the development of their various parts and 
products, can only take place by means (^ an enormous 
waste of matter, as we have seen when speaking of evapo- 
ration from the surface of the leaves (324). In the animal 
system, every motion which it performs, voluntary or invol- 
untary, every movement of a limb, and indeed every exer- 
tion of the mind, is accompanied by a destruction or waste 
of the material of which the animal fabric is composed 
Through the lungs, the kidneys, the bowels, and the whole 
surface of the body, the worn-out, and, as it were, used- 
up atoms, are rejected from the system to the extent of 
several pounds each day. It is an error to suppose that 
decay and decomposition be^ only after the death of the 
body. They proceed during every moment of life, from 
the first kindling of the vital spark to its extinction in death. 

What examples of the operation of this law are seen in the Tegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms ? Upon what does the maintenance of life di««nd T What is tht 
distlnrtion between Hying and dead matter T 
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Indeed, the nmhrtemince of animal life is only poinble by 
the perpetual waste and destruction of the OKgankm by 
ivbi^ H is manifested. In the passage of constitaent par- 
ticles from the living to the dead state, conmsts the life and 
power of the mdividuaL Were this process of dying by 
atoms, in a measured and regulated way, suddenly to cease» 
the death of the whole system would be the c<»isequence» 
It is usually said that dead animal matter is marked by its 
necessary tendency to decay, while the living body is dis- 
tinguished by its power of retisting decay. But so far b 
this from being true, that the very opposite is the fact. The 
fixed condition of the continuance of .life in an animal is the 
decomposition which all its parts constantly suffer, while 
dead animal matter may be preserved, it is well known, for 
ahnost any length of time unchanged. Meat, by partially 
cooking and sealing up free £com air, may be kept sweet 
even in the mcnst state for years. Cold also arrests decay. 
In Russia, annuals are long kept in the market in a frosen 
state, and their flesh, when thawed, is as good as ever. 

492. Reparative Power of the Living Being. — ^But in one 
very important respect the living mechamsm dififers from 
the inanimate machine ; the latter has no ability to repair 
the destruction it suffers by use. There is no inherent 
power in a watch or a steam-engine to restore its wasted 
parts ; action goes forward until checked by loss of sub* 
stance and consequent derangement, when the combination is 
handed over to the mechanic for reconstruction. The living 
body, on the contrary, is endowed with a capacity of self- 
renovation. It can repair its failing tissues, and counteract 
its own constant tendency to ruin. The process by which 
this renewal takes place is called nutrition, and the sub- 
Btapces employed to cany it on co nstitute /otx? or nutriment, 

Eb what iwpect does the living body diftr Ikon Ito InuiBMte 
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By means of food, therefore, the liymg orgaimn can com« 
pensate the rapid ezpenditare of its own substance, restore 
its losses, and maintain its power. 

493. Supply of Matter to the Plant, — ^This process of 
nutrition is accomplished by different methods in the two 
great departments of (»*ganic life. The plant is fixed to one 
spot, and has no power of changing its locality. Its roots 
penetrate the soil to a limited distance, and its leaves. are 
spread through the air. Within this narrow space it finds 
the elements necessary to its growth. Water, with mineral 
salts, and gases extracted from the «arth and atmosphere, 
constitute its food. If^these happen to abound, the plant 
exhibits a condition of high activity, a rapid and luxniiant 
growth ; if this supply is deficient, development is corre- 
spondingly feeble and imperfect. The simple object of the 
plant is to ffrow, and form various proximate substances. It 
is hence found in immediate connection with the sources of 
its nourishment, and there remains throughout the whole 
tenn of its life. 

494. Mode in which Animals are supplied with Matter, — 
The case is difiSerent with animals, especially the higher 
classes. They are organized for the accomplishment of 
other purposes besides bare vegetative development, and the 
nutritive operations are so carried on as not to interfere with 
the higher functions. Having the power of locomotion, by 
which it is capable of moving from place to place, the ani- 
mal is supplied wiUi a cavity (stomach), into which it receives 
a store of food sufficient to last it for a considerable time, in* 
dependent of a supply from any external sources. From this 
cavity the system is gradually supplied with nutritive mat- 
To what ocMiditioiis is fho plant oonflned? 

How do the GondiU'ns of nutrition in animals differ ftom those tA plaal|f 
What oonstitutss » ftwdamental distipction between animals and piaotst 
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tor until its eontenta are exhaustedi when the store is agaa 
renewed as occasion may require. The presence of this di- 
gestive cayity or stomach, for the reception of a stock of 
nourishment^ is peculiar to animals, and it may be looked 
upon as a fundamental feature of distinction between the 
animal and vegetaMe races. 

495. Office of Water in the Atiimal JSeonomif. — The 
constant and rapid changes of which the living body is the 
theatre, require that it should be so <N:ganized as to permit 
ithe greatest possible freedom of motion among its dements. 
This could only be done by making use of a perfect liquid 
as a medium and vehicle of that incessant transportation of 
particles which takes place within the (organism. Water is 
the instrument chosen for this purpose. Its complete 
liquidity within a considerable range of temperature, togethei 
with its numerous other properties (91), adapt it in a won- 
derful degree to this office, and it is therefore found to be 
the leading and fundamental constituent of all organized 
fabrics, existing to the extent of 75 per cent, throughout the 
animal system. Whatever is to take part in the processes 
of the living body must first be reduced to a state of solu- 
bility, so as to be carried to its appomted stations by the 
liquid currents which are constantly flowing to all parts of 
the organization. To effect this purpose is one of the chief 
objects of digestion. 

490. Operatims to which Food is subjected in the Body.^^ 
In a comprehensive sense, digestion may be regarded as the 
conversion of food mto blood. But this act consists of sev- 
eral steps or stages which are commonly distingmshed as, 
1st, mastication and insalivation, or chewing the food and 

"•^S?* r*Vted for Uito purpoeet 
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loizisg it with the saliya of the mouth ; 2d, chymifieation, 
or digestion proper, solution in the stomach ; 3d, chylifica" 
turn, or the production of chyle by further digestion in the 
intestines ; and 4th, mnguifieation, or the conversion of chyle 
into blood. We shall gain the clearest idea of the subject, 
in the hasty glance to which we are confined, by following 
this natural order, and tracing the food through the series of 
interestbg and remarkable changes which are successively 
impressed upon it, imtil it becomes part of the fabric of the 
animal system, and by then inquiring in what manner and 
for what purposes it is separated and thrown back again to 
the inorgamc world, from whence it was first derived by 
plants. 

CULINARY PREPARATION OF FOOD. 

49Y. The changes which food undergoes by the various 
operations of cooking may be considered as preparatory to 
digestion; and as they greatly influence this process by 
either aiding or obstructing it, it is proper at this point 
briefly to notice them. 

498. Effect of Cooking upon Vegetables . — ^The general 
effect of cooking upon vegetable substances is more or less 
completely to destroy their organization by means of the de- 
composing agency of heat. By boiling, the grains of starch 
which constitute a large portion of most vegetable foods 
are ruptured or disorganized, and partially dissolved. Vege- 
table albumen is coagulated or solidified by boiling (373). 
When potatoes are boiled, the starch of which they mainly 
consist does not form a mucilage or jelly, such as is pro- 
duced by boiling pure starch. This is probably due to the 

IVbBi is the general eflkct of cooking iip<m yegetabtos ? What is the ^ect of 
boiling upon starch ? Upon albumoi ? Why does not the starch of potatoes form 
Bodlage upon boUing ? What other resolts are produced by boiling Tegetaoles 1 
What is said of roaatiDg and baking? 

23 
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eibei tl (hv 4lbiimeii which ezistB in the taber m me IbnB 
of a fflmy ei^relope around the starch grains, and thus par- 
tially cniB them off from the solvent action of the waior. 
The hard parts of y^etables become s(tftened, and the lis- 
Mies, which are more or less tough, as the leafy portioDB ci 
greens, &c., by sufficient boiling become tender, and are easily 
lUssolved in the stomach. Sugar, gum, and various oth^ 
mbetances are dissolved, and volatale oils disspated by bcHling. 
k quite similar effect is also produced upon the starch and albo* 
mfsa of vegetables by the processes of roasting and baking. 

499. Afdtnal Food. — ^The changes produced upon animal 
ibod differ In some respects from those upon vegetable sub- 
stances, the nutritive value of flesh depending greatly upon 
the manner in which the cooking operations are conducted. 
The flesh of the lower animals which is used as food pos- 
sesses the same constituents and properties as that of man, 
and therefore the fewer changes it undergoes by cuUnary 
preparation, the easier and more complete will be its trans- 
formation in the system. If flesh employed as food is again 

'to become flesh m the body, it is clear that none of its ele- 
ments should be withdrawn from it by any preliminary oper- 
ations to which it may be submitted. 

500. Effect of Boiling upon Flesh. — ^The muscular fibre 
of meat, in the natural state, is everywhere surrounded by 
liquid albumen, and when this is removed, the fibre which re- 
mains is the same m all animals. The effect of boiling upon 
free muscular fibre, which constitutes the basis of lean meal^ 
is to render it hard and tough in proportion to the briskness 
and duration of the process. But this effect is, to a certain 



Upon what does the DutritlTeTBliw of fl«rti depend? Why ihoald fledt be 
Asnged n little as poirible In eo6ktng ? 

.-X^i**!"?***'^"""?**'"**** Whaltothe eflbct of boiling upon ttt Wh| 
I. the fleeh of young animato »o,» |,B^ t,^^ j,^^ ^ ^^^ ,^ , 
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UEtoirt, preyoited by the coagolation of the albumen, whk^ 
envelops the fibres, and protects them from the full effect of 
ebullition. Hence the flesh of young ammals, which is richer 
in albumen, is more tender than that of old ones, which con** 
tains much less. The albumen, by protracted boiling, becomes 
hard, but not tough. 

dOl. Nutritious Juices of Flesh, — ^I^e juices of flesh con- 
tain not only its dissolved albumen, but also other soluble 
substances to which the agreeable taste and flavor of meat, 
as well as its nutritive effect, are due. Hence, if flesh is 
chopped fine and soaked in cold water, these substances will 
be all dissolved out, so that the fibrinous residue, when boiled, 
proves perfectly tasteless. If the watery solution is ccmcen* 
trated by evaporation, and poured over the meat from which 
it was removed, it restores the natural flavor. All sorts of 
flesh are alike in this respect, their peculiar odorous and 
sapid principles existing in the soluble state. Hence, if a 
cold aqueous solution of venison or fowl is added to boiled 
beef and the whole wanned together, the beef acquires the 
taste of the venison or fowl. The common practice of boil- 
ing meat and vegetables in large quantities of water, which 
is thrown away and with it nearly the whole of the soluble 
matter, is thus seen to be wastefcd and injurious in a high 
degree. We also see that the plan of stewing, in which all 
the soluble matter is retained m the sauce or juice and served 
with the meat, has decided advantage over boiling. liebig, 
who has lately investigated this subject, suggests the follow- 
ing application of these prmciples : 

502. Best Method of hoUing Meat. — " If the flesh intended 
to be eaten be introduced into the boiler when the water is in 

To what ia the flavor of meal dae ? How may ttio fibre be rendered taateteaa T 
Qov la Uie flavor reatored ? What ooacbiqtona are drawn from ttiia ? 
What Is ttie beat method of bolUng meat ? Deacribe the eflbct of thia pvooM* 
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m itaU ^ Mik AullUUm^ and if the boffing be kept up fot 
tome mimites, then aomiieh cold water added as to redvce tbe 
temperacnre to 165^ F., or 158^, and the whole kept at this 
temperatiue for some hours, all the ccxulitions are imited 
which ^ve to the flesh the quality best adapted to its use as 
food. When it is introduced into boiling water, the alba* 
men immediately coagulates from the suifBce inwards, and 
in this state forms a cniSt or shell, which no longer permits 
the external water to penetrate into the interior mass of flesh. 
But the temperature is gradually transmitted to the interior, 
and there effects the conversion of the raw flesh into the state 
of boiled or roasted meat The flesh retains its juices, and 
is quite as agreeable to the taste as it can be made by roast- 
ing; for the chief part of the sapid constituents of the mass 
is retuned under liiese circumstances in the flesh." 

503. Best Method of prtparing Saup.^r-" Soups which 
are to contidn the soluble portions of meat are not best ob- 
tuned by long bc»ling the flesh. The bcHling water coagu- 
lates and renders insoluble that which should be dissolyed 
in the soup, and which may be extracted by cold water. 
When one poimd of lean beef, free of fat, and separated 
from the bones, in the finely divided state in which it is used 
for beef-sausages or mmce-meat, is unif<»mly mixed with 
its own weight of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, and 
the liquid, after boiling briskly for a minute or two, is stnoned 
through a towel from the coagulated albumen and fibrine, 
now become hard and homy, we obtam an equal woght of 
the most aromatic soup, of such strength as cannot be oh- 
tained,ey«ibyboilingforhour8,fromapieceofflesh. When 
mixed with salt and the other usual additions by which soup 
is seasoned, and tmg edsome what dar ker by means of loast- 

Wbj abovM. not the fleth b* i^wTT " 

liiiiiiMiiiwiiliiT ^ '^^ boiled, In nuUdogioopT What prooM ii 
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ed onions and burnt sugar, it fonns the very best soup which 
can. in any way be prepared from one pound of flesh.'' 

504* Effect of Salting upon Meat, — ''It is unirersally 
known that, in the salting of meat, the flesh is nibbed and 
sprinkled with dry salt, and that where the salt and meat 
are in contact, a biine is formed, amountmg in bulk to one- 
third of the fluid contained in the raw flesh. I have ascer- 
tained that this brine contains the chief constituents of a con- 
centrated soup or infusion of meat, and that, therefore, in 
the process of salting, the composition of the flesh is changed, 
and this, too, in a much greater degree than occurs in boil- 
ing. In boiling, the highly nutritious albxunen remains in 
the coagulated state in the mass of the flesh ; but in salting, 
the albumen is separated from the flesh ; for when the brine 
from salted meat is heated to boiling, a large quantity of 
albumen separates as a coagulum. It is now easy to under- 
stand that in the salting of meat, where this is pushed so 
^far as to produce the brine above mentioned, a niunber oi 
substances are withdrawn from the flesh which are essential 
to its constitution, and that it therefore loses in nutritive 
qualities in proportion to this abstraction.'' — {Lkhig.) 

505. Other Methods of preparing Meat, — ^In roasting, 
meat parts with a considerable portion of its water by evap- 
oration ; the albumen it contains is coagulated ; the mus- 
cular fibre is liardened, especially upon the outside, where 
it is often partially carbonized before the interior is suffi- 
ciently done. Broiling and baking produce similar eflects 
to roasting. Frying is the most injurious method of cook- 
ing meat, as the heat is applied by means of boiling oil or 
fiat. By the high temperature these are so changed as to 



What is the eflbcC of nlting upon meat f Bow la It ahown that the albniMB 
li aepaxated from the flesh ? 
How is meat alfectad by roasting f BroiUng? BakingT Fryingf 
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become Tery indigestible, and this property is tiiao, in a 
degree, conununicated to thef meat. The flesh of animals 
is rendered harder and more indigestible by diymg, smoldngp 
pickling, as well as by salting. 

MASTIOATIOK. 

506. Instruments of Mastication in Man, — The instni- 
ments of mastication, by which the food is crashed and re- 
duced to fineness, are chiefly the teeth. The form of the 
teeth yaries in different animals, according to the nature of 
their food. Thus in the camivora {flesh-eaters)- they have 
cutting-edges, and work against each other like the blades of 
a pair of scissors. In the graminiyora {^rain-eaters) they 
are terminated by large, flat, rough surfaces, adapted for 
grinding. The roughness of these surfaces is preserved by 
the unequal wear of the teeth, as they are composed of alter- 
nate vertical plates of substances having unequal degrees of 
hardness. Human teeth are of both these forms ; they are 
32 in number. The four front teeth in each jaw are termed 
mcisors {cutting-teeth), the next tooth on each side the cuspid 
{canine or eye tooth), the next two bicuspids {small grinders), 
the next three molars {mill-like, or grinders). 

607. Mode of redttcing Food hy Birds, — In birds, the 
office of reducmg food is performed by the gizzard, a hollow 
muscle, furnished with a hard, tendinous lining, which in 
the grain-eating birds is strong and thick. The mechanical 
powers of the gizzard have been tested by causing the birds 
to swallow with their food balls of glass, which were soon 
ground to powder ; and the pomts of needles and of lancets. 

What is the fonn of the teeth in the carnirOTa ? In the graminiTora ? How aro 
they kept rough? What is toid of human teeth 7 How many ate there of each 
kind, anl what are they termed? 

What is the offloe of the gizzard in birds? What Imtuiosi we nwottODed 
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fixed in a bait of lead, ware blunted and broken off, whilst 
its own coat was not injured, in some of the lowest species 
uf soimals, the place of the gizzard is ocoapied t^ a cnrious 
pfuT of jawa, armed with teeth, by the worldng of which the 
food ia effectually crushed. 

fi08. Structure and Decay of the reefA.— The teeth of 
man and the higher animnja sre composed of 
three Tery difierent substances — the enamel 
(a), (Fig, 23), which covers the whole crown 
at the tooth ; the cement [if}, which covers 
the fangs; and the ivory, or dentine {b), 
which constitutes the body of the tooth. 
The enamd is formed of fibres, or tubes, 
laid parallel to each other. It is composed 
almost entirely of mineral matter (phosphate 
of lime and fluoride of calcium), and con- 
tains not above two per cent, of animal 
matter, and is generally so hard as to strike 
fire with steel. The cement resembles bone (S39), contain- 
ing about 40 per cent of animal matter. The body of the 
tooth contains about 25 per cent, of animal matter, its min- 
eral matter being phosphate and carbonate of lime, in tJte 
form of very minute tubes. 'Wheii teeth decay, the enamel 
is first worn off so as to expose the ivory, which is gradually 
dissolved by the acid of the unhealthy mucous membrane 
and saliva. The decay is thus deepened, until it reaches the 
nerve (c), when toothache occurs. The teeth are not sup- 
plied with nourishment, and hence have little or no power of 
restoring lost portions. 

AdwIss the IDMliuilrail poiren ot this <irgan T What li ftiimd Id Knos ol IlM 
iDwar ulmniit 
DsKrUwIheleeUioInun. Whitaratb«OMBpaltlcaudpn)F«tle>iir(Dliialt 
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509. Tartar of ths Teeth* — ^Thb tenn is appSed to a de- 
posit formed upon those paits of the teeth which are not 
protected from the cleansing action of the tongue. It is 
most abundant in the mouths of persons who speak much, 
and keep the mouth open, so as to allow the evaporation of 
the saliva. It consists of the earthy phosphates contained in 
the sahva, together with about 20 per cent of animal matter. 

510. Importance of complete Mastication of Food. — ^It b 
the office of the teeth to destroy the cohesbn and mechanical 
texture of food, and separate its particles, so as to expose the 
largest possible surface to the chemical solvents in the diges- 
tive process. The chemist well understands the importance 
of thorough mechanical pulverization as a preliminary to sol- 
vent action. It is important, for the same reason, and to 
the same extent, that food should be weU masticated before 
swallowing. The necessity of finely dividing food, in order 
to extract from it the fullest nutritive efifect, has been shown 
by experiment. Cows fed upon ground barley yielded a 
larger product of milk than when fed upon an equal quantity 
of whole grain, — {R, D. Thompson!) 

INSALIVATION. 

511. Properties of the Saliva. — Saliva^ or spittle, is the 
fluid which moistens the mouth. It is separated from the 
blood by three pairs of glands, two beneath the tongue, and 
one in the cheeks, each pouring out its secretion by a separate 
canal. It is a transparent, viscid fluid, containing about one 
per cent, of earthy and alkaline salts, with a little mucus, 
and 99 per cent, of water. It has the property of entangling 
a large quantity of air, the oxygen of which, being swallowed 

What 18 nid ofthe tartar of the teethT 

Why ii thoroiigh masUcation neoaasaiy f What ezamr la UluBtmtM ita advantafa t 

WhatiaaaUvs? What organa aapply ttf What aic Ita propartiaa? 
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with the food, is probably essential to digestion. The secro« 
tbn of- saliva is commonly just sufficient to lubricate the 
mouth, but during chewing it is poured out copiously. The 
amount has been estimated at from 15 to 30 ounces per day 
in a healthy adult. Accordmg to Mitscherlich, the saliva is 
commonly acid, but is alkaline during a meal. In some dis* 
rases, as intermittent fever, it is very sour. 

512. Use of the Saliva, — The principal pmpose of the 
saliva appears to be, when mixed with the food during mas- 
tication, to begin the chemical work of digestion. It has 
the power of converting starch into srigar, and sugar mto 
lactic acid, and, when acidulated, of dissolving flesh and 
albuminous substances. ** In general, the benefit derived from 
this process of insalivation is just that which is obtained by 
the chemist when he bruises in a mortar with a small quan- 
tity of fluid the substances which he is about to dissolve in 
a large amoimt. If the preliminary operations of mastica- 
tion' and insalivation be neglected, the stomach has to do 
the whole of the work of preparation, as well as to accomplish 
the digestion ; thus more is thrown upon it than it is adapted 
to bear ; it becomes overworked, and manifests its fatigue 
by not being able to discharge its own proper duty." 

CHYMIFIOATION-DIGESTION. 

613» The Stomach: its Form and Size, — The masticated 
food is carried by the act of swallowing {deglutition) into 
the oesophagus {gullet), which conducts it downward into the 
etmaach. This organ is a large membranous bag, placed 
across the upper part of the abdomen. Its form is exhib- 

Where does the prooesB of digestion oommenoe T What changes are eflbcted 
bj the saliTB ? If the process o^ insalivation is neglected, what efflsct Ibtlows ? 

What is the course of the food when swaHowed? Describe the stomach, bi 
What animals is it largest? In what is it smallest T What i« the siie of the h» 
tun ttoBisi^h ? 
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Hed in Fig. 24, the large end being ntuated on the left ado 
of the bodj, as is there seen. In di£ferent animals the size 
of the stomach varies exceedingly, according to the eonee»- 
traticn of the food upon which they lire. Thus in the flesh- 
^ting animals it is very small, only a slight enlaigement of 
the oesophagus ; while in those which feed upon herbage^ 
it is distended into an enormous cavity, or rather into sev* 
eral, as in the cow and sheep. The capacity ot the human 
stomach is about three pints. As a general role, it is larger 
among those that live upon coarse, bulky diet. 

514. Structure of the Stomach. — It consists of three mem- 
branous layers or coats, traversed by numerous blood-vessels 
and nerves. The outer layer is a smooth, glistening, whitish 
membrane, such as lines the abdomen, and covers all the in- 
ternal organs. Its use is to strengthen these organs, and by its 
smoothness and constant moisture, to permit them to move 
upon each other without irritation. The middle coat consists 
of two layers of muscular fibres, one of which runs length- 
ways and the other crossways, or around the stomach. By 
means of these muscles, it is enabled to contract its dimensions 
in all directions, so as to adapt its capacity to the amount of 
its contents ; they also play an important part in giving mo- 
tion to the oigan. The third layer of the stomach lines its inter- 
nal surface. It is a soft, velvet-like membrane, of a pale pink 
color in health, and of much greater extent than the outer coats, 
by which it is thrown into numerous folds or wrinkles. It is 
constantly covered with a thin, transparent, viscid mucus. 

615. Properties of the Chstric Juice of thje Stomachr-^ 
From the blood-vessels, which are distributed thickly oyer 
the stomach, there is separated, or poured out upon its in- 

What to the appearanoe and mo of the outer coat of the itomaehf The midJIi 
layerT The inner oootf 
What tte the proptrtiea ofthe gaatrlojiiioe t 
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ser surface, a pure, limpid, coloiiess, inodorous, slightly 
yiscid, and always distinctly acid fluid, known as the gastric 
juiee. It is readily jdiflusible in water or spirits, and effer- 
Tesces slightly with alkalies. It is never obtained pure, but 
always mixed with another secretion of the stomach — a vis- 
<ud, semi-opaque substance, salt to the taste, and without 
acid properties. The gastric juice, when taken from the 
stomach, may be kept for many months, if excluded from 
the air, without becoming foetid. It is powerfully antisep- 
tic, checking the progress of putrefaction in meat. 

516. Composition of the Gastric Juice, and Jjfode of its Ae^ 
turn. — ^The acid properties of the gastric juice are due to free 
hydrochloric, acetic, and lactic acids, which have been discov- 
ered in it by different chemists. Its solvent power over food 
depends upon the action of these acids (some suppose chiefly 
the hydrochloric), and also upon a peculiar animal principle, 
called j?ep«£n, which is probably derived from the coats of the 
stomach, and is supposed by Liebig to act in the same way 
as ferment (379). It seems to affect nitrogenous ahments in 
the same way that diastase does starch (363), converting 
them into a state of solubility. The gastric juice also contains 
lalts, muriates, and acetates of potash, soda, magnesia, and 
lime, although it maybe observed that its composition varies in 
different animals, and seems adapted to different kinds of food. 

617. The P(meT of Digestion is limited, — ^The gastric 
juice is not secreted constantly or regularly by the walls of 
the stomach, so as to accumulate and be in readiness for the 
food when it is introduced. It is poured out only when 

What adds are foand in the gastric Juice ? To what does it owe its solTeot 
power? How is it supposed to act upon the food? What salts are found in itt 
Is it alike in all animals ? 

What causes the flow of the gastric Juice ? How is the amount produced regu- 
lated? Why should not the food taken exceed a fixed amooDt? Iffood is takes 
in a xc esi ) what is tha oonsequencet 
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food or some other substance is brought in contact with its 
interior surface, by which its secreting vessels are stimu- 
lated or aroused to action. When the stomach is emptj, 
any solid substance taken into it will start the flow of the 
juice ; but if the substance be not of a nutritiTe character, 
the secreting vessels speedily discover the cheat, and with- 
hold the secretion. It is an important fact, also, that the 
amount of gastric juice which the stomach is capable of pro- 
ducing is not in proportion to the quantity offaoA taken into 
it, but in proportion to the canount of food thai the eystem 
requires for healthful nutrition, A definite proportion of 
food only can be digested in a given quantity of the fluid, 
as its action, like that of other chemical solvents, ceases 
after having been exercised on a fixed amount of matter. 
When the juice has become saturated, it will dissolve no 
more, and if an excess of food has been taken it rests as a 
burden upon the stomach, or passes half digested into the 
bowels, producing irritation, pain, and disease. 

518. Iifect of the Motions of the Stomach, — ^The food, as it 
enters the stomach through the cardiac orifice (Fig. 24), is 
immediately subjected to a peculiar movement by which it is 
thoroughly intermixed with the gastric fluid. This motion 
b produced by the alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the muscular bands (514), which produce a constant agi- 
tation or churning of the alimentary mass. The muscular 
contractions appear to take place in a kind of succession, 
by which the contents of the stomach are made to revolve 
or pass around the interior of the stomach in a circuit. This 
route is traversed by the food in from one to three minutes, 
but as chymification advances, the rapidity of the motions 

increases. The combined effect of this agitation and of the 

• 1 • 

Wbst is the fint action of the stomach upon the food 7 How is this motion pro- 
dBoadt How long does it continue? Whatischyme? Describe its appearanoe. 
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ffiingled solvent is to reduce the solid food to a umform, 
pulpy, semi-fluid condition, in which it is known as chyme. 
It is of a grayish color and creamy aspect when the aliment 
used is rich ; and when otherwise, of a gruelly appearance. 
519. Results of Dr. Beaumonfs ExperiTMnts, — ^We are 
indebted for many interesting particulars concerning diges- 
tion to the observations of Dr. Beaumont, made upon the 
stomach of a young man named Alexis St. Martin, who had 
a hole perforated in his stomach by a gun-shot wound. It 
healed, leaving a permanent orifice of such size that the finger 
could be readily introduced, substances transferred, and va- 
rious observations made upon the natu'e of the processes 
which went forward within. Dr. Beaumont availed himself 
of the opportunity thus afibrded to study the operations of 
digestion, and the results he obtained have added greatly to 
our knowledge of the subject. Among the conclusions to 
which he arrived are the following : That the presence in the 
stomach of any substance which is difficult of digestion inter- 
feres with the solution of food that would otherwise soon be 
reduced ; that hulk is as necessary for healthy d^estion as 
nutritious matter itself, a fact which explains ihe custom of 
the Eamschatkans, of mixing earth or sawdust with the train- 
oil ; that soup and fluid diet are not, alone, fit for the sup- 
port of the system, and are not more easily digested than 
solid aliment; that moderate exercise facilitates digestion 
(except, perhaps, inmiediately after a full meal) ; and that 
temperature controls digestion. This was shown by adding 
the gastric juice to finely divided food in vials, and frequently 
agitating it. At 100°, which is about that of the stomach, 
the solution proceeded with considerable rapidity ; while in 

To%hat drtminstance are we indebted for the experiments of Dr. Beaumont T 
Vhat is the first of hla conclusions? The second ? What custom does this ex- 
plain ? What is his next conclasion ? How was this shown ? What snbstaooei 
tfid he And to reqnire most time for digestion ? What the least T 
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the cold ab- tbe food was scarcely affected. A gill of mia 
at 60°, injected into the Etomach, lowered its temperature up- 
wards of 30° ; the natural heat was not fully restored agaio 
for more than half aa hour ; tbe habit of diinking ice-water 
freely during or after a meal most therefore retard digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont also made numerous experiments to determine 
the time required for different articles of diet to digest in the 
stomach, a mmmary of which b given in the following table : 
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620. A part of the food only is dissolved in the stomachr^ 
The act of digestion is but partially performed in the stom- 
ach. The gastric juice possesses the power of dissolving 
only the nitrogenized elements of fo6ds (372) — ^albumen, 
fibiine, gluten, caseine. The ternary compounds, starch, 
sugar, and the oily bodies, are unaltered. Indeed, the incip- 
ient changes begun in the starchy principles by intermixture 
with the saliva are arrested in the stomach. Chyme, there- 
fore, is food out of which the nitrogenized principles have 
been dissolved by the gastric fluid, leaving its remaining 
proximate elements, starch, sugar, and oily matters, without 
essential change. A portion of the nitrogenized substances 
dissolved is supposed to be absorbed directly into the blood, 
by the veins which are distributed throughout the coats of 
the stomach. A portion of the water, also, which is taken 
into the stomach to allay thirst is taken up in the same man- 
ner by the coats of the stomach, and carried by the veins 
into the general circulation. As this stage of digestion is 
completed, the chyme gradually passes out of the stomach, 
through the pyloric orifice (situated at its small extremity, 
see Fig. 24), into the intestines. 

521. The intestinal tube or alimentary canal, into which 
the chyme flows from the stomach, is divided into two parts — 
the small intestine, and the large intestine, or colon. In man 
the former is estimated to be about twenty-six feet in length, 
and the latter about six feet. — (Bell,) The small intestine 
is disposed in a convoluted or twisted manner, so that a 
great extent of it may be packed within a small compass : 
the larger portion is arranged very much as is represented 

DoM Che gastrio Juice dissolTe all the ibod? Hov does it affect the teinai^ 
group of bodies ? What becomes of the diasolyed albuminous substance ? 

Into what does the chyme pass from the stomach ? What is the duodenum f 
What SDbstaaoes flow into the duodenum near the pyloric orifice ? 
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m Fig, 24. The first portion of the small intestine con* 
nected with the Btomach is slightly larger than the rest, anil 
in cnlled the duodenum. A few inches from the pyloiio 
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orifice there opens into the btesdne two passages or dactti, 
through which the bile from the liver, and the pnncrcatia 

juice from the paucreas, are emptied into the duodenum. 
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622. The Pancreatic Juice, — ^Through the pancreatic duct 
a liquid is poured which is secreted by the pancreas, and 
known as the pancreatic juice. In its properties it closely 
resembles the saliva, but contains from 8 to 9 per cent, of 
solid matter. It is generally considered to be alkaline, but 
when rendered acid it possesses the properties of gastric 
juice, and is more powerful (524). 

623. The Bile, — ^This liquid is separated from the venous 
blood by the liver, and flows into the gall-bladder, whence 
it is poured into the duodenum at a point a little below the 
entrance of the pancreatic duct. It is a viscid, oily substance, 
of a greenish-yellow color, a nauseously bitter taste, and 
mixes in all proportions with water. Bile is alkaline, from 
the presence of soda. It gives 12 per cent, of ash, 11 of 
which are carbonate of soda. It also contains a peculiar 
substance of feebly acid properties called ckoleic acid, or 
^lic acid. This acid neutralizes a portion of the soda in the 
same manner as the fatty or resinous acids, forming choleate 
of soda. In consequence of this soapy property, it is used, 
as in the case of ox-gall, to remove greasy spots from cloth, 
and the bile of the sea- wolf is ordinarily employed as a soap 
by the Icelanders. Although the bile is looked upon as an 
excretion from the blood (581), yel it performs an important 
ofiSice in digestion. 

CHYLIFICATION. 

624. Duodenal Digestion. — ^Ihe chyme is mingled with 
the biliary and pancreatic secretions as it passes into the 
duodenum. Their intermixture is eflfected, as in the case of 

What Bi e the conposition and properties of the pancreatic juice ? Where is th« 
bUe produced ? What are its properties? For what is it sometimes used? 
With what is the chyle mixed in the duodenum? By what means are they 
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the stomach, by the contraction of the muscular walls of the 
intestine {peristaltie motion), which serves at the same time 
to propel the mass along the alimentaiy tube. The chemical 
action begun hj the saliya during mastication, and suspended 
in the stomach, is here resumed. The starch is converted 
bto dextrine and sugar, and a part of the sugar still further 
changed to lactic acid. It b probable, however, that a por- 
tion of the sugar is converted mto fat, as the recent experi- 
ments of Meckel appear to show that bile possesses the 
power of effecting this transformation. He found that when 
bile was mingled with grape-sugar, and allowed to remain 
in contact with it for some time, a much larger quantity of 
fatty matter existed in the mixture than could have been 
present in the bile. The oily substances of the chyme are 
dissolved, or reduced to the state of an emulsion, so as to 
be readily absorbed. This change was formerly supposed 
to be produced exclusively by the bile. The late researches 
of Bernard, however, have proved that this is the function 
of the pancreatic juice. When this secretion is mixed with 
oily or fatty matters out of the body, it effects this change 
on them at once, although neither saliva, gastric juice, nor 
bile are able to perform it. The product of these changes 
is a whitish, opaque, milky-looking liquid, termed chyle. Its 
appearance is due to innumerable oily globules which are 
diffused through it. 

626. Ilfect of the Different Juices,— The gastric juice of 
the stomach is charged with the oflSce of bringing the nitro- 
genized elements of food into a state of solution, while the 
saliva of the mouth, the bile, and pancreatic juice effect the 



mingled together ? What chemical changes now occur ? What appears fh>m the 
experiments of Meckel ? What is the office of the pancreatic Juice ? Whet is 
3hyle? 

Bywluaare the Bitrogenized ele««mt8 dlflschred? Tho non-nitrogenlsMT If 
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same change upon the non-nitrogenized principles. If the 
acid of the gastric juice is neutralized, as by the introduc- 
tion of bile into the stomach, it loses its power of dissolving 
albuminous substances, and attacks oily bodies ; on the other 
hand, if the bile and pancreatic fluid are rendered acid, they 
cease to affect the ternary compounds, but act upon those 
which are nitrogenized. The methods thus employed to 
bring the food into a state of solution are purely of a chem- 
ical nature, in all respects analogous to those adopted by 
the chemist in attaining a similar object. The analogy is 
complete in the following particulars : first, in both cases 
the solids are brought to a state of fine division ; second, 
they are agitated and completely intermixed with the sol- 
vents ; third, a fixed quantity of liquid can act only upon a 
definite proportion of solid matter ; fourth, heat influences 
the process; fifth, the same solvent acts differently upon 
different solid substances. 

SANGUIFICATION. 

526. Mode in which the Chyle is removed from the In- 
testines, — So long as the alimentary matter remains in the 
intestinal cavity, it can no more minister to the wants of the 
system than if it were in contact with the external surface 
of the body ; indeed, strictly speaking, it has not yet been 
taken into the system. It is absorbed by a pecidiar set of 
vessels called the lacteals, which commence in the intestinal 
tube by a multitude of little rootlets that unite at first into 
minute trunks, then into larger ones, and at length deliver 



the gaatric Jaiee is made alkaline, what foUowa ? If the bile be made acid, what la 
the raralt ? In what respect do theae proceaaes reaemble the operationa of the 
chemiat? 
What ia the office of the lacteala? What do they coosiat of? Where do they 
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tlicir contents into a kind of common reserv<»r, the thmvai 
duct, which empties into a large vein near the shoulder. In 
their course the lacteal tubes are convoluted, or twisted to- 
gether, into peculiar knot-like bodies, by which they are 
greatly prolonged ; these knotty masses, or ganglia, are 
called matnlerie glandii, because they are inclosed between 
two layera of a membrane or fold called the metentery (Fig. 



25). The jacteala do not open by distinct apertures into 
the intestinal tube, but terminate in numberless minute pro- 
jections, called villi, which form a loose tissue upon the 
mucous membrane of the iotestinal wall. It has been found 
that the act of lacteal absorption is carried on bj means ol 
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▼ast numbers of exceedingly minute cells or saes, which are 
fonned within the villous tissue. In the interyals, when there 
is no chyle to be absorbed, these cells cannot be seen ; but 
every time digestion takes place, a new crop springs up. 
Their grovrth is very rapid and their life transitory. In 
^^rowing, they absorb into themselves part of the fluid that 
surroiuds them ; and it is probable that when they are ma 
ture, they either burst or dissolve and deliver the fluid to the 
absorbent vessels. That it is the special office of the lacteals 
to absorb the chyle, is shown by the fact that they are not 
distributed upon the stomach, or upon that portion of the 
intestinal tube above the point where the bile and pancreatic 
juice enter the duodenum. They are abundant upon the 
small intestine, but less numerous upon the large one. 

627. Selecting Power of the Lacteals. — ^The lacteab pos- 
sess the power of absorbing only that portion of the contents 
of the intestinal canal which is capable of being used by the 
system ; and as the food which is eaten contains other sub- 
stances, these, of course, are left as a residue in the intes- 
tines. This solid residue (excreta), which remains to be ex- 
cluded from the alimentary passage, must be looked upon, 
not as having taken any part in the grand processes of the 
bystem, but as mainly composed of matters incapable of any 
such service. It however contains a small proportion of 
the waste matters of the system, as the brown coloring mat- 
ter of the bile, mucus, and some salts, chiefly insoluble phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia. 

628. Changes which occur in the Lacteals, — ^In its course 
through the lacteals, the chyle undergoes a change, by which 

What is said of their growth ? Of their disappearance T From what do we infer 
that the lacteals absorb chyle T 

Do the lacteals take up all the contents of the alimentary canal ? What is said 
oftberoaldoe? 

What daange takes place in the chyle daring its passage through the ladeala? 
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it is brouglit mto a closer relationship with blood. If exajay 
bed at its first entrance into these vessels, before it has paash 
ed through the gUinds, it is entirely destitute of that power 
of spontaneously coagulating, or clotting, which is so remarka- 
ble in blood. It consists, in 100 parts, of 90 water, 3^ albu- 
men, the same of oils, and about 3 parts of other animal and 
saline matter. But the chyle drawn from the lacteals, after 
it has passed through the mesenteric glands, possesses the 
power of coagulating slightly ; this is caused by the trans- 
formation of a portion of*the albumen into fibrine, by which 
the fluid begins to assume the properties of blood. When 
the chyle has reached the thoracic receptacle, its proportion 
of albumen is still further diminished, while the fibrine is 
correspondingly increased ; and it now separates promptly, 
like blood, into clot and serum, in which state it is mingled 
with the venous current of the great circulation. Thus the 
prominent chemical change occurring in the lacteal vessels 
consists in the conversion of albumen into fibrine. Other 
transformations take place, but they are not so well luder- 
stood, and cannot be detailed here. 

THE BLOOD. 

529. The series of changes which have just been described 
have for their object to prepare from the food a nutritious 
fluid which shall supply materials of renovation and growth 
to all parts of the body. This fluid is called blood, and the 
apparatus of tubes and channels (blood-vessels) by which it is 
conveyed into all parts of the body is termed the circulatory 
system. 

630. Properties of the Blood, — ^In man and the higher 

What to the obJ«ct of the chaoges Jiut described ? What to the droolatoiy syap 
tern? 

What are the properties of blood T Of what two parts does it consist? Whal 
WOiefbnnofolood-dtoksininaii? What do thiqr coutot of t 
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orders of animals, the blood 13 of a red color ; florid And ap- 
proaching to scarlet when drawn from the arteries, and of 
a deep purple when taken from the vans. It has an unctu- 
ous or soapy feel, a slightly nauseous odor, a saUne taste, 
and an alkaline reaction. When first removed from the 
body, the blood appears to the naked eye a uniform red 
tiquid ; but when exammed by a microscope, it is seen to 
consist of two distinct parts — a clear and nearly colorless fluid, 
called the plasma or liquor sanguinis^ and of an immense 
number of minute, rounded, red particles floating in this fluid, 
which are known as blood-globules, blood-disks, or blood-cor^ 
puscles. They vary greatly in size and form in diflerent 
animals. In man they are flat disks resembling pieces of 
money, but usually exhibiting a slight depression towards the 
centre, and having a diameter from about the -stq^ to ^x^nr 
of an inch. The corpuscles consist of a thin membrane or 
sac (globuline), a nitrogenized substance, filled with a red 
coloring matter {hematine), in which iron is a large element 
631. Coagulation, — ^After the blood has been removed 
from the body for a short time, it spontaneously coagulates, 
or separates into a dark-red jelly, or clot (crassamentum), 
and a pale-colored, slimy liquid (serum). Coagulation is 
caused by the change of soluble fibrine contained in blood to 
the insoluble state. It was formerly supposed that the blood 
was alive, and that this change consisted in its death ; but the 
same event is constantly takmg place within the body, as the 
liquid fibrine of the blood is deposited to form solid flesh. 
As the fibiine coagulates, it forms a fine net-work or jelly 
throughout the liquid, which entangles and incloses the red 
corpuscles. It also contains a portion of the serum, which 

What is coagulation of the blood ? What Is its cause ? What was once tap* 
•osed to be the cause? Ofwhat does the clot consist? The serum? Istheo(» 
itttation of the blood always Che same ? 
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may be remoTed by pressure. The serum consists of water^ 
albumen, fatty matter, and various salts. Gregory state9 
that the healUiy proportions of serum and clot are 87 per 
cent of the former, to 13 of the latter; but it is obvious that 
these proportions must vary in the healthy individual, from 
a great variety of causea. Thus the mere swallowing of a 
draught of water must alter the composition of blood, and 
thus effect its analysis. The general c(»istitution of the blood 
is here given, from Lecanu : 



Water, 780-145 

Fibrine, 2*100 

Coloring matter, 188*000 

Albumen, 65*090 



Crystaliine fatty matter, .... 2*480 

Oilymatter, 1-810 

Extraotive matter, 1*790 

Salts and bases, 14*185 



1000*000 
NUTRITION 

682. The formation of the various parts of a living body 
from a single homogeneous liquid — the blood — ^the nourish- 
ment and growth of a young animal upon milk, and the 
development of a chicken from the liquid contents of an egg, 
are phenomena alike wonderful and mysterious. Of the 
vital force, by which these changes are guided, we compre- 
hend nothing ; something is however known of the trans- 
formations which occur, and more of the chemical nature of 
the products which are formed. The process by which the 
various organs and tissues of the system are elaborated from 
the blood is called nutrition. 

633. Source of the Animal Tisaues.-^'We have observed 
that woody fibre, of which the fabric of plants is almost en- 
tirely constr ucted, is composed only of three elements — car- 

WhatisnutiiUon? 

wbatlif^ **** compoeiUon of animal Uasue compare with that of woody fibre ? Ok 
-™ we animal tiatiiea fonned ? What bodies are aU aUIce in sompoeiUon ? 
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bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The fundamental tissue of the 
animal fabric is equally uniform in its chemical consfitution, 
containing the same elements as woody fibre, with the addi- 
tion of a large proportion of nitrogen. Vegetable tissue is 
thus totally incapable of conversion into animal tissue ; but 
the nitrogenized products of plants are adapted to this pur- 
pose, and it is from these that they are wholly constructed. 
The areolar tUme, which is composed of membranous cells, 
diffused throughout all parts of the body, the muscular 
fibres which constitute flesh, together with the various blood* 
vessels and membranes which form the groundwork of the 
animal system and the chief portion of its solids, all have 
the same chemical composition as the nitrogenized com- 
pounds of plants^ — ^gluten, vegetable albumen, and caseine. 
They all contain nitrogen to the extent of 17 per cent. 

634. Nutrition of the Tissues, — The nutrition of the ani- 
mal tbsues is therefore, in a chenucal point of view, a very 
simple process ; consisting essentially in the coagulation 
or solidification of fibrine, which has its origin in plants. 
When albumen is changed from the liquid to the solid state, 
it exhibits no traces of organization ; that is, the particles 
arrange themselves into a brittle mass, instead of tough, 
thready fibres, and it has not the qualities which would 
adapt it for muscular tissue : fibrine, on the contrary, presents 
these qualities in an eminent degree, coagulating into fibres 
or filaments, so that blood in which fibrine is dissolved has 
been very properly termed liquid flesh. The relations of 
albumen, fibrine, and flesh have been very justly compared 
to those of raw cotton, the spun yam, and the woven fabric. 
The conversion of albumen into fibrine which has been noticed 

What is the difllsrenoe between ooaffulated albumen and coag^olated fibrine T To 
what are the relations of albumen, fibrine, and flesh compared ? What is siUd to 
betheresoltof late rosearehes? How does the natrilion of canuToroas and hen 
biTorons animals differ ? 

24 
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as occoning in the lacteals (628), and which is also constant* 
I7 taking place in the hlood, is therefore a simple flesh- 
forming process, the product necessarily remaining in a 
liquid state, that it may he distributed by the circulation 
mto all parts of the system, while it gradually coagulates 
into fibrous and muscular tissue. Late microscopical dis- 
coveries render it probable that ;he process of nutrition is 
carried on by means of the growth of innumerable cells, 
which are developed and extended upon the solid surfaces. 
The nutrition of the grain and herb-eating animab is of the 
same nature as in those which subsist upon flesh, the con- 
stituents of their blood bemg in both cases of vegetable 
origin. The only difference b, that carnivorous animalB ap- 
propriate those elements of nutrition (blood and flesh), which 
have already served a similar purpose in animals which live 
upon vegetation. 

535. Consumption, — ^If the conversion of albumen into 
fibrine is incomplete, the tissues are imperfectly nourished, 
and the strength and vigor of the body are impaired. The 
formation of tubercles in the lungs, which give rise to con- 
sumption, is due to this cause — ^the imperfect elaboration 
of the fibrine. Tubercular matter consists of half-formed 
cells, fibres, &c., and coagulated albumen, deposited in the 
tissue of the lungs, which consequently impairs respiration, 
and produces irritation and inflammation, like any other for- 
eign matter. The only manner in which any curative means 
can be brought to bear upon this terrible scourge is by at- 
tention to the constitutional states from which it results. 
This is sometimes hereditary, and sometimes induced by in- 
sufficient nutrition, habitual exposure to cold and damp. 

What iA the came of tubercles In the lunga? Of what does tabercolar maUm 
eonsistT What effect does itprodace? What cireamstaaoes will indooe tuber 
solar disease f What treatment is recommended ? 
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loug-contiaued mental depression, &c. The treatment must 
be directed to the invigoration of the system, by good food, 
active exercise, pure air, warm clothing, and cheerful occu- 
pations ; and by a due employment of these means, at a suf- 
ficiently early period, many lives might be saved, which 
would otherwise fall a sacrifice to tubercular disease. — ( Cat' 
penter,) 



PRODUCTS OF NUTRITION. 

536. Gelatine. — ^When the tendons, ligaments, cartilages, 
skin and bones of animals are for some time boiled in wat^r, 
a substance is extracted, which gelatinizes, or forms a jelly, 
on cooling. It is a nitrogenized compound, having the for- 
mula Cit Hie O5 N2 {Mulder) ; but, unlike the albuminous 
substances, it is not formed by plants, nor is it found in the 
blood : it must, therefore, be looked upon as a secretion, 
although some chemists maintdn that it is formed by the 
process which is employed to obtain it, and has no real ex- 
istence in the animal organism. The gelatine from car- 
tilage is termed cJiondrine. Pure gelatme is colorless, 
transparent, inodorous, and insipid. In cold water it gradu- 
ally softens and swells, but does not dissolve imtil heated. 
The cooled solution remains as a more or less firm jelly. 
Gelatine is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed and vol- 
atile oik. Isinglass is the name ^ven to a commercial form 
of gelatine, which is obtained chiefly from the air-bladder of 
fish, as the sturgeon and cod. When the membranes are 
cleansed, dried, and scraped, they fonn leaf ionglass ; when 
folded into packages they constitute book isinglass. It is ex- 

From wbat flabttanoes ia gelatine obtained T How doea it dflBter lh>m tbe albo- 
mlnoua aabetaooea? How do aome chemiata regaid it? What ia chondrinef 
What are the propertiea of pare gelatine? What la lalnglaaa? Leaf iainglaaaf 
Book lalnglaaaT For what ia it used? Howmayitbepreaenrad? 
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teosiYely employed as an article of diet, in the fonn of jelly: 
one part of isinglass dissolves in 100 of hot water, forming 
a thick, tremulous jelly, when cooled. Jelly may be kept in 
close vessels for some days without change, but in open 
vessels it soon becomes mouldy, especially in the vicinity of 
blossoming plants {Brande) : it then putrefies, although this 
change, it is said, may be arrested by a little acetic acid, 
without much affecting the jelly. 

537. Gluie is a form of gelatine extracted from bones, the 
parings of hides, and the hoofs and ears of cattie, by boiling 
in water, or by steam pressure. The solution obtained cools 
into a stiff jelly, which is cut by wires into thin slices, and 
dried upon netting, to which its peculiar grooved appearance 
is due. Good glue is hard, brittie, translucent, and of a brown- 
ish color. By immersion in cold water, it absorbs three or 
four times its weight without dissolving. Where less water is 
absorbed, or where the glue loses its viscid aspect in cold 
water, it is unfit for use. The employment of glue, in uniting 
or binding substances together, is well known. Its adhe^ve 
power is increased by adding to it white-lead or borax — an 
ounce of the salt to a pound of glue. 

538. Court-plaster is silk cloth, varnished over with a 
solution of gelatine. Transparent wafers are also made of 
gelatine ; common wafers being made from flour-paste, col- 
ored with various substances. 

539. Bones, their composition, — Bones consist of gelatinous 
tissue, into which mineral matter has been deposited, imtil it 
possesses a stony hardness. The mineral substances are phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. The phosphate predominates in 

the higher animals ; in the lower, the carbonate. The amount 

■ ■ • 

What is glue? What are the qualities of good glue? Howls poor glue knownl 
How may the adhesive power of glue be increased? 
What is court-plaster ? Of what are wafers made ? 
What do bones consist of V What is said of the minendmsttor of bones? 
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of mineral matter in bones increases with age : thus in the 
child it forms about half the weight of the bone, in the adult 
four-fifths, and in the old person seven-eighths. 

640. Mineral and Organic Elements of Bones. — If a bone 
is soaked in diluted muriatic acid, the mineral salts are dis- 
solved out, the animal matter remaining as tough, flexible, 
nearly transparent gelatine, having the same form as the 
bone. If, on the other hand, we submit a bone to strong 
heat, the animal portion is burned out, and the earthy part 
remains. The bone is then brittle, and falls to pieces at the 
slightest touch. Hence bony structures owe their tenacity 
to the organic element, and their hardness and sti&ess to 
the mineral substances of which they consist. In the disease 
called rickets there is a deficiency of the inorganic constitu- 
ents, and the bones, therefore, become twisted and distorted. 
A solution of phosphate of lime, in phosphoric acid, has been 
prescribed as a remedy. There is also a malady of an oppo- 
site nature, in which there is less than a healthy supply of 
animal matter. In this case the bones are exceedingly liable 
to fracture. The nails, claws, and horns of animals, are anal- 
ogous in composition to the bones. 

541. Mode in which the Shells of Crustacea are produced, 
— ^In some of the lower species of animals, as crabs and lob- 
sters {crusta^cea), the bony skeleton, instead of traversing the 
interior of the body, exists in the form of an external cover- 
ing, or shell. This shell is periodically thrown off, and re- 
newed again in a very speedy and curious manner. There is, 
laid up in the walls of their stomach, a supply of carbonate 
of lime, in the form of little concretions, known as " crab's 

How may we separate the animal from the earthy portion of bones? To what 
Is the tenacity of bones due ? To what do they owe their hardness ? What is the 
cause of rickets ? T\& remedy ? What other disease of the bones is mentioned? 

In the cnistaoea, where is the bony skeleton found ? When this shell is cast df 
by the animal, how is a new one formed ? 

24* 
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ejres." When the shell is cast off this matter is taken up 
hj the blood-vessels, and carried out to the surface of her 
body, where a new shell is fonned in a day or two. 

542. Hair, ita Compotition, — ^The basb of hair is a nitro- 
genized animal tissue, contuning deposits of lime, magnesia^ 
and salts of iron, together with a considerable quantity of 
sulphur, to which much of its disagreeable odor in burning 
is due. The various colors of hsdr are due to the differences 
in its chemical composition. Thus, according to Wilson, red 
hair contains a reddish-colored oil, a laige proportion of sul- 
phur, and a small quantity of iron; fsdr hair a white oil, with 
phosphate of lime, and the white hair of the aged a consid- 
erable quantity of the phosphate. 

648. Fat, — ^The properties of fat have been already de- 
scribed (427). It is separated from the blood, and deposited 
in the adipose tissue, throughout all parts of the body, in the 
shape of small globules, from the ^^ to -^ of an inch in 
diameter. This deposit forms a layer, of various degrees of 
thickness, which gives roundness and symmetry to the animal 
form, and at the same time famishes a kind of pad, or 
cushion, for the support of movable parts. It has been an 
earnest question among chemists whether the fat of animals 
is exclusively derived from vegetables, or in part generated 
within the organism from the non-nitrogenized elements of 
food. It is at present thought that the animal does possess 
such a power, while it is known that fat exists in plants to a 
much larger extent than was formerly supposed. 

644. N'ervous Matter, — ^The nerves are minute threads or 
cords, which in man extend into all parts of the body, and 



Of what is hair composed ? To what aro its yarioos colore owing ? What does 
led hair contahi ? Fair hair? Gray hair? 

Fh>m what is the flU of the system derived ? What are some of its uses ? What 
question concerning its production has been discussed by chemists ? 
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which perform a twofold object: one class or set transmits 
sensations to the bram, the seat of the mind, while another 
set conveys the mandate of the will from the brain to the 
muscles, by which it is executed. 

545. Composition of the Nerves, — ^The chemical compo* 
sition of the nerves is the same as that of the brain. The 
nervous matter of an adult gives, upon analysis m 100 parts : 

Of Water, 72-61 

Albumen, 9 '40 

Fat, 6-10 

Osmazome and Salts, 10*19 

Phosphorus, 1*80 

100*00 

The structure of the nerves is tubular, the wall being com- 
posed of albumen; within it is contamed minute fat glob- 
ules, and with these the phosphorus is associated. This 
element, as will be shown in another place (592), is es- 
sentially connected with the operations of the miad. The 
amount of phosphorus in the nervous matter of infants was 
found upon analysis to be 0'80, in aged persons 1*00, in 
adults 1*80, and in idiots 0*85 per cent. — ^but half that which 
is found at the adult period, or condition of greatest mental 
vigor. Osmaeome is an Hi-defined compound, to which the 
aromatic flavor of soup has been attributed. It is lately 
shown to be a mixture of several substances. 



SECRETIONS. 

546. Those substances which are separated from the blood, 
not for the purpose of purifying it, but to answer some pur- 

What are neiresf What is their offloe f 

What is the oompoeUioii of the neryes ? What the etmctare f How does the 
amomitorphoipboniSTary? Whatlsosmaaome? 
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pose in the animal economy, are teimed secreiums. The 
salivay gastric juice, and pancreatic juice, akeady desciibed, 
are examples. To these m&j be added muetis, which is se- 
creted from the surface of membranes {mucous membranes), 
and lymph, which is poured out from the lymphatic yessels ; 
ndther of which have been satisfactorily examined. The 
tears {lachrymal seeretion) consist of water, rendered slightly 
saline by common salt, and containing also a Httle albumen, 
combined with soda. 

MTLK 

647. Its Source and Composition, — ^This fluid is secreted 
from the blood of females, of the class mamrrudia, for the 
nourishment of their young. It is the only substance com- 
pletely prepared by nature as an article of food ; and it is so 
constituted as to furnish materials for the development of all 
the various organs and compounds of the young animal : its 
composition must, therefore, be a matter of interest. It is a 
wlute liquid, of a sweetish taste, a peculiar odor, and contains, 
dissolved, sugar, caseine, and salts ; also a fatty substance, 
butter, which is diflFiised throughout it in the form of minute 
globules, that are visible with the microscope, while at the 
same time the liquid appears transparent. The composition 
of fresh cow's milk is as follows : 

Water, 88-80 

Caseine, 4«82 

Milk-flngai, •. 8*89 

Batter, 8*00 

Salts, 0*49 

100-00 
Solid matter, 11-07 



What are secraUoDB? Give examples. What do tean consfst of ? 
WhatltHddofmykasfood? State its properties. Whatiaitsoompoaitkmf 
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648. 7^ Lactometer, or Milk-measurer. — ^When freshly 
drawn milk is pennitted to stand, the butter-globules rise to 
the surface and form cream. The proportion of cream in 
milk may be determined by means of an instrument called 
the lactometer, which consists simply of a glass tube, six or 
seven inches long, which is marked off into a hundred equal 
divisions. It is filled with a sample of milk and allowed to 
stand, when the per cent, of cream which forms upon the 
surface is read off upon the scale. 

649. Production of Butter. — Butter is obtained either 
from cream or from milk, by agitating it 'm various ways 
(churning). This is necessary, because the oil-globules are 
invested by a delicate membrane, which requires to be rup- 
tured before the butter will cohere into a solid mass. Seat 
also bursts the globules and causes them to unite, but the 
butter thus produced is of a poorer quality. The best 
temperature for churning is, for cream, 65^ to 58^, and for 
milk 65°. — (Johnston.) During the process the tempera- 
ture rises from 4° to 10°, and the milk or cream, if sweet, 
turns sour, oxygen is absorbed, and acid formed, which 
seems to aid in the coalescence of the oil-globules. From a 
great variety of causes, butter is liable to changes by which 
its quality is impaired ; among these may be mentioned the 
absorption of bad odors by cream, if not kept in a perfectly 
clean place with a frequent renewal of fresh air; washing 
with water containing much lime or organic matter, and 
packing with impure salt. But the chief source of injurious 
changes in butter is the putrefaction of cheesy matter, ca- 
seinc (did), of which it always contsuns a small portion. 



What is cream ? What is the lactometer ? How is It used f 
How is batter obtained ? Why is choming Deoeasary ? What is said of batter 
prodaced by heat? What is the best for churning ? What changes occur during 
ttie process T How does butter sometimes beeome deteriorated in quality ? 
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The caseine converts the eugar of milk into lactic acid, and 
that into butyric acid, to which the disagreeable smell of 
rancid butter is mainly due. 

660. MUk'Sugar {Lactine), C„H,oO,o + 2 H O.— This is 
the substance which gives to milk its slightly sweet taste. It 
is obtained by evaporating clarified whey until it crystallizes. 
It is much less soluble than cane or grape sugar, and there* 
fore much less sweet : it is also hard and gritty. 

66i. Caseine, or the curd of milk, has the same composi- 
tion and properties as vegetable caseine (376) : it exists in 
milk in a state of solution, but is very insoluble in water, one 
pound of caseine requiring 400 pounds of that liquid to dis- 
solve it. Caseine is held in solution in milk by means of a 
small quantity of soda ; if this is neutralized by an acid the 
caseine is at once precipitated, as insoluble curd, and an ad- 
dition of a littie carbonate of soda or potash, so as to form a 
weak alkaline solution, redissolves it. 

662. I^aturcd Curdling of Milk. — ^When milk is exposed 
to the air for a certaui length of time, it becomes sour and 
curdles ; that is, its caseine is precipitated. The curd, how- 
ever, does not readily separate from the liquid part (whey), 
unless a gentle heat be applied, when it contracts in bulk 
and rises to the surface. The souring and curdling process 
proceeds slowly in the cold, but quickens as the temperature 
is elevated ; and is observed to take place first at the surface 
of the milk, where it is in contact with the air. The changes 
that here occur are begun by the oxygen of the air, which 
mduces decomposition in the nitrogenized casdne ; this de- 
composition is propagated to the sugar of milk, which is 

^-JfasaidofmUk^mgar? 
»«wt«l!r.!^**^^«»»ln«? How is it held in adationf VHiat predpitato* tt 
noTi ,^ ^dtowlred? 

^BUkcoitUed? TiowtothecurdMpuvtodfhmithewbegrf Whwdoet 
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changed to Ictctic <icid, probably by being first converted 
into grape-sugar; but this is not precisely known. The 
lactic acid gives to milk its sourness, and by neutralizing its 
soda precipitates the caseine. 

553. Artificial Curdling of Milk. — It seems to matter 
nothing whether the acid is generated spontaneously by the 
elements of milk, or is added artificially, the effect being the 
same. Almost any acid substance possesses the power of 
curdling milL In Holland, muriatic acid is said to be exten- 
sively employed for this purpose in the cheese manufacture. 
In Switzerland they add a little sour milk to produce the curd ; 
while in other countries vinegar, tartaric acid, lemon-juice, 
cream of tartar, and salt of sorrel, are also employed. But the 
substance most generally used for this purpose usually consists 
of the lining membrane of the stomach of a calf, prepared 
by saltmg and drying. The rennet is soaked in water oi 
whey, which being added to the milk, and the temperature 
raised to 95^, coagulates it promptly. It has been hitherto 
considered that the coagulating action of rennet is due to a 
portion of gastric juice which it retains ; but late researches 
show that it acts in the same manner as caseine (552), by 
changing milk-sugar into lactic acid, through its decompo- 
sition. Gastric juice, it is true, curdles milk rapidly; but 
the thorough and repeated washings and dryings to which 
rennet may be subjected without destroying its efficacy, ren-< 
ders it impossible to ascribe its action to that solvent, while 
it is well known that other membranes besides that of the 
stomach, in a state of decomposition, convert sugar of milk 
into lactic acid. 

It curdle most rapidly f Where does the process begin ? State the changes thai 
oocor. 

How may milk be artlflcially cnrdled f What sabstanoes are employed fior tUi 
purpose? How does rennet act hi the curdling of milk T How does It appear thil 
gastric Juice is not the agent in producing the change ? 
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554. Expenment of Berzelms. — The small quantity of 
ivnnet which takes part in the process is well illustrated by 
an experiment of Berzelius. He took a bit of the lining of a 
calf's stomach, washed it completely, dried and weighed it 
carefully, and put it into 1800 times its weight of milk. He 
then heated it 120^, and when coagulation was complete 
withdrew the membrane, washed, dried, and again weighed 
it : the loss was -^ of its entire weight. But one part of 
the membrane, therefore, was used in coagulating thirty 
thousand of milk. 

666. Preservation of Milk. — ^Milk or cream may be pre- 
served, or restored to a state of sweetness when it has begun 
to sour, by adding to it a small quantity of soda, peiai-lash, or 
magnesia, which neutralizes the lactic acid : the lactates thus 
formed are not unwholesome. The action of curd, in decom- 
posing sugar of milk, is arrested or prevented by heating it 
to the boihng temperature. Hence if milk be introduced into 
bottles, well corked, put into a pan with cold water and 
gradually i-aised to the boiling point, and after cooling be 
taken out and set away in a cool place, the milk may be pre- 
served perfectly sweet for half a year. — {Johnston,) If the 
bottle in this case be uncorked, and the milk exposed to the 
air, the caseine, after a few dajs, resumes its property of de- 
composing milk-sugar and formmg lactic acid. By evapora- 
*ting milk at a moderate heat, with constant stirring, its solid 
constituents are left as a dry mass, which may be kept for 
any length of time, and which, when dissolved in water, is 
said to possess aU the properties of the most excellent milk. 

556. Adaptation for Pood, — ^Milk contains all the saline 
substances which are found in the blood (400), or which the 



DMcribe the experiment of Berzelius. 

How may sour milk be restored to sweetness? How may milk be prepared sc 
•8 to remain swer t for months ? Wliat is the eSbct of uncorking the bottle ? 
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tawing animal requires, phosphate of lime in large quan- 
tity (40 gallons contain 1 lb.) for the development of bones, 
common salt to furnish by its decomposition the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice and the soda of the bile, and 
also a trace of iron, which reappears in the coloring matter 
of the blood. The other constituents of milk perform 
equally important offices in nutrition ; the butter yields fat, 
the sugar is burned for the production of heat, the caseine 
forms flesh, and the large proportion of water supplies this 
necessary element to the system. 



RESPIRATION. 

657. Destructive Force in the System, — ^Thus far the 
changes that haye been noticed as occurring in the animal 
body are of a formatiye nature, their object being to build 
up the system by constant additions of matter to all its 
parts. The amount of food taken for this purpose of course 
varies very much in dififerent individuals and different cir- 
cumstances, but it may be stated as an average that an 
adult man consumes each day two pounds and a half of 
solid food, and from four to five pounds of Uquid, besides 
taking into his system two pounds of oxygen gas from the 
air. And yet his body does not increase in its weight, but 
in health remains of a uniform bulk and weight from year 
to year. A destructive process must therefore be constimtly 
going on in the system, sufficiently active to use up and 
carry away the same amount of matter that is supplied 

How does tbo oompoaitioa of milk compare with thai of blood T What offioea 
do Us diflbrant ooDBtitiienta peribrm in notrition? 

How much food doea an adult conaomedaily T How much oocygen t Why doet 
Ml fttBhodyincraaaa in weight T What ia the channel of thiawaiUt 
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througli the channels of iiutrition. The source of dus per- 
petual waste and destruction is the act of respiration, by 
which common air is brought into contact with ererj por- 
tion of the animal organization. 

658. Nature of Bespiration always the samey its Modes 
differerU.'^The relation of animals to the atmosphere is <^ 
a most direct and Tital nature. All ihe peculiar actions 
which take place in the animal structure, and which taken 
collectiyelj we call life, are set in motion and kept in motion 
by atmospheric oxygen. Its effect b exerted upon the body 
through the medium c^ the respiratory organs. The action 
of oxygen is exactiy of the same nature in all animals, but 
the structive and arrangement of the respiratory mechan- 
ism differ according as they are destined to be acted upon 
by oxygen in the condition of a gas, or in a state of solution 
in water. Animals low in the scale of* nature, whose struo- 
ture is sinqile, and the composition of their bodies porous, 
have no separate breathing apparatus ; their respiration is 
what is called cutaneous, that is, air contained in the water 
in which they live penetrates all parts of their body, and 
acts upon the blood. Those annuals which inhabit the 
water have special organs for breathing, termed hrancMa, or 
giUs, which are composed of feathery filaments, or tuffs of 
blood-yessels, situated externally upon the body, and de- 
signed to be acted upon by the air which is c<Mitained in 
water. The higher animals respire by lungs, which consist 
of membranous bags lodged within the body, and which are 
directly acted upon by the air. 

669. Eespiration of Fishes, — ^The hranehia, or gills of 

IV)M oxygen Oct in the lame manner iipon all fUkimalBf la the iwpimtorj ap- 
pantna of all animals alike ? How la the reaplAttioB of the lowest animals pei^ 
l^inMdf WhatlBthebreathingapparatas offish caned f What organa ha:Te tb* 
higher animals An- this purpose ? 
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fish consbt of a mass of blood-vessels in tlie form of deli- 
cate comb-like fringes, arranged in rows on each side of the 
throat. The branchia are hence situated on the outside of 
the hodj, but they are overlaid by a large valve-hke flap, 
which is termed the gill-cover, and which is seen in constant 
motion when the fish is in its native element. A continual 
current of water is made to pass over the gills by the action 
of the mouth, which takes in a large quantity, and com- 
pressing it by muscular contraction, the ^1-cover opens, the 
fibrils spread, and the water is forced out through openings 
between the rows of fringes. Each fibril consists of two ves- 
sels, a vein and artery, one of which brings the blood, while the 
other returns it again to the system. As the water flows over 
the surface of these vessels an interchange takes place, the 
carbonic acid of the impure blood escapes outwardly, while 
the oxygen of the water- atmosphere (93) is absorbed into the 
blood, which is thus purified. 

560. The art of drowning fishes under water, which is 
practised by anglers, consists in keeping their mouths open 
by means of the hook, which makes it impossible for the 
animal to breathe, and thus produces suffocation. 

561. Why Fish die when removed from the Water. — 
When a fish is withdrawn from the water, the ftinges of its 
gills speedily mat or clog together and dry up, so that the 
air cannot exert any action upon them, and respiration there- 
fore ceases ; but if the gills are kept constantly moist, they 
will continue to perform their office of absorbing oxygen, 
and thus maintain life. There are certain fishes which pos« 
sess the means of securing this condition. The gill-filaments 

Describe the breathing argaxm of flshei f How are the gilb supplied with axy 
gen? Ofwhat does each fibril oonsiBtf What chemical change takes place f 

By what means are fish drowned in water? 

How may fishes be kept aliye when out of water ? What contrivanoes have soma 
lih, enabling them to live for some time upon land ? 
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are so arranged that thejr do not dog togethAr, and by 
means of little reserrcnrs of water, whicli ore proTided few 
the purpose, they maj be kept nunst fcfr some time. These 
eontriyanees are said to enable some species of fish to re- 
main soffidently long upon land to nugrate from lake to 
lake. 

562. Betjpiration of Whaies^-^'Manj marine animals, as 
whales, seals, porpoises, &e., breathe atmospheric air, and 
are therefore compelled frequently to rise to the tsudace. 
Some possess the means of canying with them a temporary 
supply of air ; others, as the whale, have resenroirs in which 
the arterial blood can be accumulated : as it is rendered im- 
onre in the body, it passes into another resenroir connected 
with the yeins, and the animal is thns enabled to remain for 
a considerable time beneath the surface. . 

663. Inspiration (^Insects, — ^The organs of res|HFation in 
msects are internal — ^within the system. The air is admit- 
ted through minute orifices called spiracles, arranged along 
the side of the body, which open into a system of tubes 
(trachea). These ur-tubes ramify and extend into all parts 
of the body. 

564. Respiration of JReptHes. — ^The low form of respira- 
tion which takes place in reptiles is carried on by means of 
air-sacs cont^ed within the body, and which may be re- 
garded as the rudest form of lungs. The air enters through 
the mouth ; but reptiles have no power of filling their lungs 
by a process resembling our inspiration, or drawing- in of 
air : they are obliged to swallow it by mouthfuls, as we do 

Why are Bome marine aaimalB often compelled to riae to the anrftce of ttie w»* 
ter? What arrangement haa the whale which enablea it to aUgraome time mider 
the water? 

Deacribe the leaplratory organa of inaeeta? 

Bywhatmaanalathereapirationorreptileacarrlad OB? How ia air taken Mto 
Ihclrbodiea? How maj they be atrangled ? 
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food, forciof; or pushing it down by moscnlar ecmtractiaa 
BeptJIes, as well as fishes, may therefore be 8iifibctit«d oi 
strangled by keeping their months constantly open. 

665. Seipiralion by Lungi. — The higher ""'m"!" breathe 
by means of tme lungs. In man, these consist of a pair of 
lai^, pouch-shaped organs, situated in the upper cavity of 
the body (thorax), one on each ude of the heart. The 
windpipe (trachea), wluch passes from the month to tbo 
chest, there separates into two WncAto, one of which enten 
each lung. These divide into smaller brcmchial tubes, 
which agtdn subdivide, and finally terminate in miniito cavi- 
ties called air-celU. The whole arrangement has been cwn- 
pared to an inverted tree, the ntss. 

trunk representing the wind- 
pipe, the branches and twigs 
the subdivisions of the bron- 
chia, and the expanding buds 
the aar-cells. The air-cella ore 
about Y^ of an inch in di- 
ameter, and their munber in a 
person of aven^ dze has 
been estimated by Weber A 
600,000,000. They ai« all 
composed ' of one continuous 
membrane, wluch is computed 
to have a snrlace thirty times ' 
greater thao the exterior of 
iha body. Fig. 26 represents 
one ude of the lung present- 
ing its natural appearance, and 

DsMirlb* th* iDBga U mat Wbot U nU of Ih* ilia *iid Bmnbac or llw* i^ 
Mill? WiiitoribeiDnnl>nM«oB]MalDc1fa>nT ^wMmmsm* tbelMp 
•DBitUII; RpplM w«h ftob rirl 

2b* 
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the other the branchings of the air-passages, or bronchia] 
tubes, hj which the air is conveyed to everj part of the longs. 
The lungs completely fill the cavity of the chest, so that by 
the alternate expannon and contraction of the surrounding 
walls and floor, they are correspondingly enlarged and dimin- 
ished in size ; the contractile pressure of the chest driving 
the air out (expirati(»), and the the external pressure of the 
atmosphere fordng it back again (inspiration). By this means 
the constant renewal of the air in the lungs is secured. 

566. Oirculat€fy Apparatus in Mm. — As the perpetual 
renovation of the vital fluid of the body takes place within 
the lungs alone, there must obviously be a provision for its 
constant passage through these organs ; they are therefore 
included in the route of the general circulation of the blood. 
The higher animals possess two hearts, which, although lo- 
cated together (double heart), have yet no direct communica- 
tion with each other. Each heart has two openings or cav- 
'ities : the upper one being termed the auricle, or receiving 
cavity, and the lower one the ventricle, or propelling cavity, 
which connect with each other by means of orifices guarded 
by valves. In man, the blood which has been used in his 
system, and can be of no further service imtil purified, is all 
gathered into a large vein {vena cava), and poured into the 
auricle of his right-side heart. From this it passes to the 
ventricle, and is there driven through another large vessel 
(pulmonary artery) to the limgs. Having been properly 
changed here, it passes by another vessel (pulmonary yein) 
to the left-heart auricle, thence to the left ventricle, from 
which it is distributed through the aorta all over the body. 
The large trunks, both arteries and veins, as they pass from 

nesorlbe fhe heart of the higher antanals ? At what point is all the impure blood 
aollected? Where does it theo pass ? After ita puriflcatioD in the Innga where it 
ft again collected? Bywhatyenelalaitthendiatributedthrenghthebody? Whi4 
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(Kfi ceatral heart, divide into smaller branches, and these are 
■till fuither divided until they become no larger than a hair, 
and are hence called capillat^ (from capUlut, a hair). The 



Gndter or Brsbimlc (Srcolatlotk 



tuT-cells of the lungs are covered with these minute vessels, 
called palmotiary capillaiies, and it is through these that 
tfie blood flows from the right to the left heart in the lesser 
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or pnlmonaiy drculatioo. Besides these, other ramiite 
blood-yessels are distribtited throughoat all parts of the sys- 
tem; they are therefore termed systemie capiUaries, It 
18 through these that the blood flows from the left to the 
right heart (systemic or greater circulation), the capillary 
arteries bdog continuous with the capillary veins. An ideal 
representation of the circulation in man is given in Fig. 27. 

667. Changes vfhieh take place in the Lunge, — ^The blood 
which has been passed through the systemic capillaries and 
been returned by the veins to the heart is caUed venoue 
blood. It is of a dark purple color ; but when it reaches 
the lungs, and is submitted to the action of the air, it changes 
to a bright crimscm, and is then known as arterial blood. 
Accompanying this alteration of color there is also a chemi- 
cal change. Oxygen, from the air contained in the lungs, 
passes inward, or is absorbed through the ceU-membrane, 
and combines with the blood ; while at the same time car- 
bonic acid and water from the venous blood escape through 
the membrane in the opposite direction, mingle with the air, 
and are thrown from the lungs by expiration. The power 
of membranes to condense and transmit gases has been 
noticed before (137). 

668. Oxidation occurs chiefly in the Systemic Capillaries. — 
It was formerly supposed that the carbonic acid and water 
were formed in the lungs by the direct union of the oxygen 
with the carbon and hydrogen of the blood. But this idea 
has been abandoned, as it is shown that animals respiring 
pure hydrogen or nitrogen continue for some time to exhale 
carbonic acid, which would not be the case if it were only 
lormed immediately by oxidation in the lungs. On the con- 

■««■» Whli^^'*^* Whaltoitoeolor? Whai color does it aeqiiiie In the 
*^ to It iho!!!: ***•"**"*** What chemical change atooooeont 

own that the carbonic add and water ara not formed in the ln«if 
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kaijy it is at the opposite extremity of the circtilatioa, in 
the systemic capillaries, where the arterial system passes 
into tiie venous, that the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen 
takes place. It is here that the blood Toses its florid arterial 
aspect and acquires a dark or venous tint, parts with its oxy- 
gen, and becomes charged with carbonic acid. These capil- 
laries, th^efore, which are diffused throughout all the body, 
perform exactly the opposite office to those of the lungs. 

569. Supposed Use of Iron, in the Blood-jDisks.-r^The oxy- 
gen, when absorbed, combines not with the mass of the 
blood, but with its red disks only, and its imion with them 
seems to be of a peculiarly loose nature, as it is surrendered 
up at all points of the organism to enter into other combina- 
tions. Liebig has thrown out a suggestion that the iroa 
which exists in the coloring matter of the disks, and which 
is found nowhere else in the human body, has for its special 
office to carry oxygen and carbonic acid. He supposes the 
iron when it arrives at the lungs to be in the condition of a 
protoxide, but to be rapidly converted into a peroxide by 
the absorbed oxygen. In this state it is distributed to tli^ 
capillaries of the system, where, coming in contact with the 
tissues which have a higher afSnity for its oxygen, it yields 
it up, and is reduced -to the condition of a protoxide. It 
then unites with carbonic acid, forming the protocarbonate 
of iron, and returns through the venous channels to the 
lungs, where its carbonic acid is discharged into the air, 
when it is again freighted with oxygen, to continue the round 
perpetually. This hypothecs is plausible, but is not yet 
accepted as a physiological fact. 



Inwhatpartof the body are these mbitanoesjbniiedf What is nid of the qra- 
temiecapUhuln? 

With what does the absoihed oocygeo combine? What oOoea does LkMgti^ 
tribute to tlM in» of file blood? 
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$10. Tfie Change of the Blood is Okemieal—ThBi the 
change of the yenous blood effected in the lungs is of a 
purely chemical nature, is shown by the fact that the same 
changes will take place when it is exposed to the air out of 
the body» even through the medium of a thick membrane, 
such as a bladder. In this experiment, the surface of the 
blood only is changed, as the air has no access to the interiw 
of the mass ; but in the lungs, as it flows through a multi- 
tude of little vessels so. minute as to admit but -one tier of 
disks, and as these vessels are scattered over a vast surface, 
a large quantity of blood is readily and completely acted 
upon. 

671. Again, that the changes of the blood are entirely of 
a chemical nature and dependent upon chemical causes, la 
shown by the effect of excessive chemical action. When an 
animal which has been killed by the respiration of pure oxy- 
gen (81) is examined after death, the blood in the vdns is 
found to have the same florid color as in the arteries. 

572. Bate of iku Chemical Action. — ^The activity with 
which the respiratory process in man is carried forward, and 
the changes impressed both upon the air and the blood, is 
very surprising In a healthy adult man the pulsations 
number, upon an average, 75 in a minute, and physiologists 
are very generally agreed that two ounces of blood are driven 
by each contraction (pulsation) from the heart to the lungs, 
or 9 lbs. 6 oz. in a minute. The quantity of blood in the 
entire system is estimateji by the best authorities to be about 
one-fifth the weight of the entire body, or 28 pounds in a 
person weighmg 140 pounds. All the blood in the body 
will, therefore, flow through the lungs in the short period of 

What are the pnxA that the changee oocan^ in the blood are pnnely chemical? 

What ia the number of pulsations in a minute in a healthy adnU man? How 

■raoh blood ia driTea from the heart to the longa in the lame time. Whai ia the 
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three minutes, or the prodigious amount of 13,600 pounds 
every 24 hours. As to the quantity of air taken into the 
lungs by respiration experimenters are less perfectly agreed, 
probably on account of the extreme Yaxiation to which it is 
liable in different circumstances. Coathupe fixes the aver* 
age number of inspirations at 20 in the minute, and the 
arerage bulk of each inspiration at 16 cubic indies^ which 
giyes 266 cubic feet in 24 hours, but this is considered too 
low. Yalentm estimates it at 398^ cubic feet per day (about 
2500 gallons), and Agassiz as high as 700 cubic feet. 

573. The Great JSvent of the Animal JS%;o»omy«— From 
what has been seen of the properties of oxygen, we shall be 
prepared to conclude that the introduction of this remark- 
able body into the animal system by means of special con- 
trivances,, which serve to diffuse it in the most rapid manner 
to all parts of the organization, is an affsdr of the utmost 
import in its connection with the phenomena of animal life. 
The elements of which the organism is chiefly composed are 
those for which this gas has the most powerful afiSnity. It 
enters the system in a free state, it leaves it in a state of 
combination; oxidation has therefore occurred within, and 
we are to find that this is the fundamental and characteristic 
process in the animal economy. 

SOURCE OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

574. The stiffening, benumbing, stupefying, and fatal 
effects of cold upon the Uving body, are well known. The 
performance of the vital functions requires a certain degree 



wtimated amonqt of blood in the entire eygtem ? Accon^ng to this estimate what 
amoiint of blood passes through the longs in 24 hours ? What estimates of tlM 
■moont of ur inspired are given ? 
What is said of the tntroduotion of oxygen into the system ? 
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of besly and this amount, which vanes in different animalu 
is generated within the system. The temperature of the 
hnman body in a state of health, and in all climates^ is con- 
stantly maintained at 98^. The extreme variati<»n fixnn 
this point are in scarlet feyer and locked-jaw, when \^ has 
been known to run up to llO}^, and Asiatic cholera and 
asthma, in which it has sunk to 20^ below the healthy 
standard. The source of this heat is the chemical union of 
earbon and hydrogen with oxygen, a true combustbn which 
goes on in the capillaiy system, and which is supplied on the 
one hand with fuel fraok the food which b eaten, and on the 
other with oxyg^ which is f uniished by respiration. The 
use of the non-nitrpgenized principles of food may now be 
perfectly understood ; they are destined to be consumed by 
respiration — to be burnt in the capillary furnace of the system 
for the production of animal heat, ^e starch, sugar, gam, 
and oily substances contained in food, whatever intermediate 
changes they may undergo, are finally converted into carbonic 
add and water by oxidation ; and in whatever manner the 
combination takes place, heat must be developed. 

6*15. Conditions (f its Development. — ^The heat of the an- 
imal body being due to the chemical union of oxygen with 
the elements of food, it follows that the amount of heat pro- 
duced must be in proportion to the amount of chemical ac- 
tion, and this depends upon two conditions : first, the quan- 
tity of oxygen supplied by respiration; and second, the 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen furnished m the food. In 
other words, the heat of the human body having the same 



What !■ the eonrtant, healthj tempentnre of the human body T What axtranw 
▼arlatioiiB are menttoned? What te the •oaree of this heat? What pinpoee do 
the non-nitrogentaed prindplea of fiiod aerre in the qratem T What are Ihcy all 
vltiniataly oooTerted into? 

Upon what two oonditions does the heat of the animal body depend? How 
may It bt ragulatod? 
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fooroe as that of afuraace, may be regulated in two ways— • 
either by controfling the draught of air or the supply of fuel 
576. Effect of tJie Hate cf Rtspraiion, — ^The amount of 
heat generated in an animal is strictly related to its rate of 
respimtion, and the amomit of oxygen it absorbs. In reptiles 
and fishes, the structure of the respiratory oi^gans (559, 564) 
is such that but a small proportion of oxyg^i is taken into 
the system ; the quantity of heat which this produces is there- 
fne small ; tiieir temperature rises and falls with that of the 
surrounding medium, and is neyer but a little above it ; they 
are hence called cold-blooded animals. On the contrary, the 
respiratory mechanism of birds is cm a most perfect plan : it 
works rapidly, and ih&r temperature is consequently main- 
tained at a high pomt, 100^ to 112^. Infants breathe more 
rapidly than adults, and the temperature of their bodies is 
several degrees higher. But the most striking illustration of 
the control of the respu»tion over the bodily heat is seen in 
the case of those animals which pass the winter season in a 
state of prc^ound sle^ or torpor {hybernation). In this condi- 
tion the breathing becomes very dow, the imperfectly oxygen- 
ated blood flows sluggishly through the heart, and the heat 
of the animal falls, it may be, almost to the freezing pdnt. 
The animal becomes motionless, cold, and senseless, and ** its 
entry into Death's chamber is prevented only by its being 
brought to his very door." The marmot in summer is a 
warm-blooded animal, but as it passes into hybernation the 
number of respbations falls from 500 to 14 in an hour, the 
pulse at the same time sinking fmrn 150 to 15 per minute. 
Small as is the amomit of oxygen which thus enters the sys- 



What li nld of the respiration of rept&es imd tidiesf Whj are ihey eoU 
blooded T How does the respiration and temperatore of birds diifer fh>m theset 
Why is ttie temperature of inflmta above that XifadaUaf What is the condttkNi ol 
■Dinudiliiaitateofhjbeiiiation? Give an aoooi«U of the marmot. 
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tern, it mTist be neatralized, and the animal accordingly^ b^ 
fore entoing into 'winter-quarters, lays up a copkras supply 
of respiratory food in its tissues in the form ci fai, which 
slowly combines with the oxygen, producing a small amount 
of h€»t, and protecting the vital structure £rom bdng de- 
8tA>yed. These animals are consequently observed to come 
f<nrth in the spring m a very lean condition. 

57Y. Influence of different Kinds qf Food in producing 
Meat — The infNience of food (fuel) in modHying animal 
temperature is admirably exhibited in the pioviacm made 
by nature for obtaining a umform degree of heat in men of 
all climates. Li tropical countries, where the tonperature 
of the surrounding air rises nearly, or quite to blood-heat 
(98^), it is obvious that the body will receive cal(»ic, or be 
heated from without to nearly the full extent oi its require- 
ment, and therefore have little need for geierating it within. 
But in the polar regions, where the prevailing temperature is 
100^, or often 150^ lower, a powerful demand is necessarily 
made upon the heat-producing process. Accordingly, we 
find that the food, under these circumstances, is adapted to 
the wants of the case. Where little heat is to be disen- 
gaged, the amount of carbon and hydrogen in the food is in 
a correspondingly small proportion; when the cal<»ifying 
energy of the sjrstem is to be powerfully taxed, they ccm- 
stitute the chief element of diet. The -inhabitant of the 
tropic, with a high external temperature, finds ample suste- 
nance in fresh vegetables and fruits, which contain, according 
to Liebig, no more than 12 per cent of carbon ; while, on 
the other hand, the residents of the arctic regions, subjected 
to intense cold, live habitually upon train-oil and other fatty 
substances, which consist almost entirely of hydrogen and 



Why is there little need for generating heat within the body in tropical climates T 
Why is it highly neoeisary in the polar regions? How does ths Ibod of the 
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carbon. The West Indian disrelishes food which is rich in 
grease; and while the Laplander would dine comfcMlably 
upon tallow candles, he would be but ill satisfied with a 
meal of oranges or pineapples. To bum so large a propor* 
tion of combustible material, more oxygen is introduced into 
the lungs in frigid climates, in consequence of the greater 
GCHidensation of the air by cold, while, at the same time, the 
respiration is greatly quickened by the greater amount of 
muscular exercise (584) which must be put forth to secure 
a supply of food. 

678. QuaaiUity of Carbon consumed, — The quantity of 
carbon burned in the system of an adult man daily, in a 
temperate climate, has been variously estimated, but is prob- 
ably about 10 oz. ; seven of which are supposed to escape as 
^carbonic add, through the lungs, and three through the sldn, 
virhich is also charged in a limited degree with the function 
of excreting carbon from the system. According to the ex* 
periments which have been made, the heat produced by the 
oxidation of this amount of carbon is less than the quantity 
generated withm the body. But it must be remarked that 
much hydrogen, as well as sulphur and phosphorus, are also 
oxidized with the evolution of heat, while the results of ex- 
periments upon the living body to determine this point, from 
their extreme liability to error, must be recdved with caution. 

579. Nervous Agency. — ^It has been assumed that vital 
heat is to be ascribed not to chemical, but to nervous agency; 
but this idea seems to be clearly set aside by observing what 
takes place in plants. There are two marked periods in the 

lander dUfer from that of the West Indian ? Why is it that the arctic inhabitant 
consumee more oxygen than thoee Hying in milder dimatea? 

What quantity of carbon 43 estimated to be burned daily in the i^stem of an 
■dolt man ? Through what organs does its products pass from the system ? What 
other substances are also burned to produce heat ? 

to what other cause has the production of animal heat been ascribed T How ii 
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life of a plfBit^ m wbkh it ezerciseB th6 heat-evolTn^ 
and becomes independent of snironuiding temperature. In 
the gennination of teeds, as we bare seen (820), there is a 
dev«Jk>pment of heat, and the same thing occnrs dnring the 
act of flowering. Thus a thermometer, placed in a bunch ci 
flowers of the Arutn, rose to 121^, when the temperature of 
the air was but 66^. Now in both these cases there is an 
abscHrption of oxygen, which unites with the sugar of the 
flower and the oil of the seed, and a liberation of carbonio 
add in exact proportion ; and that the heat is simply due to 
oxidation, is proved by the £Eu»t that, if the presence ik oxygen 
is prevented, no heat is evolved; whereas if pure oxygen gas 
is employed, the liberation of heat is more rajnd than usuaL 
The effect, in this case, cannot be due to nervous action, for 
plants have no nervous system. The production of heat in 
the animal body is under the control of the nervous system, 
probably in the same manner that the fire which drives a 
steam-engme is under the control of the stoker or fireman; 
but he certainly cannot be considered as the source of the' 
fire — as producing the beat — ^but only as its regulator; he 
may extinguish the fire, or increase it, and in the same man* 
ner the nervous system influences animal heat 

580. Animal Temperature regulated hy EvaporaHofn, — ^It 
has been stated that the temperature in man, except in cases 
of disease, nevor rises higher than about 98^ F. It is kepf 
down to this point by the cooling effect of evaporation, which 
takes place from the surface of the skin. This oi^an is pen- 
etrated by a vast number of mmute tubes (about 700 inches 
of tubing to each square inch of skin-surface), by which 



fhli diowii to be exroneoiuT At what two perioda to heat erdtred by ptootaf 
Whaf chemical changea occur f How ia it ]>roTed that the heat to doe to oxida- 
tion? Whj can it not be aacribed to nervona agen^T In what aenae may tti« 
piDducttoo of beat in the body be controlled by the nenrooa qratemT 
VywhatniMHiatotfaehMtortheqfitiBilwptdowBtoiMOt Bowtotteftia 
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ter (perspiration) is poured out and eyaporated, thus carrying 
away ihe surplus heat from the body. The amount of fluid 
which escapes &om the skin, as insensible perforation, is 
estimated at 11 grains, and that from the lungs seven grains 
pel minute. The power which men hav^ exhibited of en- 
during excessive heat, for a short time, is due to the increased 
activity oi surface-evaporation. 

581. Office (jfKhe Liver. — ^If more respiratory food is taken 
into the system than is consumed by respiration or deposited 
as fat, it is separated from the blood by the liver. A special 
channel (ported circulation) carries the venous blood through 
this organ, where its surplus hydro-carbon {fatt^ matter, 
bile) is strained out. If too much work is thrown upon the 
liver it becomes disordered, and the substances which it 
should draw off accumulate in the blood, producing varioua 
symptoms, generally known as Mlums, This is quite liable 
to happen in warm climates, when the elevation of the ex- 
ternal temperature, combined with the want of sufficient ex- 
ercise to stimulate respiration, leaves the non-nitrogenized 
elements of food unconsumed in the system. A similar disor- 
dered c(Hidition of the liver sometimes results from a diseased 
state of the lungs, by which they are rendered incapable of 
furnishing the due amount of oxygen for the combustion of 
the respiratory food. The office of both lungs and liver is 
to relieve the blood of excessive carbon : their functions are 
thus complementary ; that is, when the action of one increases, 
the other diminishes. It is observed that, throughout the 
whole animal series, the development and activity of the res- 
piratory organs stands in an inverse proportion to that of the 



adapted for this prooeae ? What is the amount of insensible perspiration ? How 
have men been enabled to endure eaceeriTe heat fix a short time? 

What is the oiBoe of th« liver? How are bilious qrmptoms produced T Whow 
an thtj the most ftequent? What other canaa acmetlmea prodnoat dJsaaas of 
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Iher. Thus the respintory ^tem of insects k yeiy exten* 
aire, while the liver is so small that for a long time it mm 
not leoogniied as such. In birds and mammalia also, which 
breathe by lungs, the size of the liver is much less in prcH 
portion to that of .the body than in leptiles and fishes, whose 
respiratioa is fieebfe. In the lower aquatic animals, in which 
respiratbn is least perfect, the liver is developed to an enor- 
mous size, often making up a large part offte bulk of the 
body. 

SOUBOE OF ANIMAL POWEK 

682. It depends upon Oxidation. — As the existence of 
heat in Mtin>AlR has been shown to depend upon respiration, 
and its quantity upon the activity of that process ; so we are 
now to find that aninud power or musctUarJbrce has precisely 
the same source, and that the degree of its manifestation 
depends also upon the rate at which oxygen is introduced 
into the system. It is now, however, the solid muscular 
tissues which are oxidized, instead of the respiratory food. 
The body can exert no power, perform no act, produce no 
motion, but at the cost of a portion of the muscular system 
by which these efforts are manifested. The power of a mus- 
cle to contract, and thus exercise force, originates only in the 
r>rooes9 of its own deatruetion, in the separation and loss of 
its constituent particles, which pass from the organized to 
the inorganic state by the act of oxidation. This combination 
of oxygen with the muscular tissues, for the production of 
force, we shall also find to be an additional source of ammal 
heat 

583. Power of Exertion sustained by the Respiration of 

the lirer? In what relation do the lungs and liver stand in rsgard to eadi oUmtI 
Mate some examples of this. 
Ui what does muscolar power cwiginate T 
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Oxygen, — ^Everyone must haye observed that acdve exercise 
produces rapid breathing. When the body is in a state of 
complete repose, as in sound sleep, the respirations are slow- 
est ; by moderate exertion they become more frequent, and 
violent effort, as in running) produces panting, or a quick 
succession of inspirations and expirations. That it is the 
oxygen in this it^ase, which, by acting upon the system, sus- 
tains its power of exerdon, is proved by the experience of 
those who have ascended high mountains. When they have 
attained such a height that the atmosphere becomes consid- 
erably rarefied, there is less oxygen taken into the system by 
the same number of inspirations than under ordinary circum- 
stances. The result is, that they are fatigued by the slight- 
est effort. 

584. Examples. — ^The amount of oxygen which different 
classes of animals respire determines their energy or activity. 
We find, for example, that in birds and insects whose res- 
piration is the highest, the muscular power is greater in 
proportion to their size than in any other animals, while in 
cold-blooded reptiles and fishes it is in a very great degree 
inferior : thus it has been ascertained that a butterfly, not- 
withstanding its comparatively diminutive size, consimies more 
oxygen than a toad. In those birds which are ev«r upon the 
wing, as swallows and eagles, the respiration is most active, 
their temperature lising to 1 12^ F. ; while in those birds which 
rarely fly it stands at 100^ F. Insects, when in a state of rest, 
are cold-blooded; their respiration being feeble, and their 
temperature rising and falling with that of the surrounding 
idr : but when in niotion they are very active, consume much 

Upon what does the rapidity of breathing depend ? How is it shown to be the 
fietion of oxygoi whidi enables the qrstem to sustain exertion ? 

What is said of birds? Of reptiles? How does the consomption of oxygen in 
a butterfly compare with that in a toad? How does the temperataro of iiiBecli 
fwjf Giro the example of the homblo-bee. Of the nursin^bees. 
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OJTgeo, and generate a propoiiioiiateaiiioiint of heat, lliui 
a bumble-bee was found to consume more oxygen, and pro* 
duce more carbonic add in a single hour after its capture^ 
during ivbicb its bodj was in constant acticm, than in the 
whole succeeding twenty-four hours, when it was at rest. 
Another, in a state of violent excitement, ccxnmunicated to 
three cuUc inches of air 4^ of heat in fire minutes, its 
own temperature bdng raised 1^ in the same time. The 
" nursing-bees'* of the hive maintiun the temperature neces- 
saiy for b«i^K?"g the huT8B by means of an incessant motion 
of their limbs, by which quickened respiration is induced, 
and consequently heat; while they are seen crowding upon 
the cells, and clingmg to them, for the purpose of commimi- 
cating to them their warmth. 

585. Case of Oamivaroui Animals, — ^Animals which feed 
upon vegetation constantly consume the respiratory elemoits 
of their food, and lay up chiefly the nitr^enized portions 
in their tissues. In consuming their flesh, therefore, thecar- 
nivorous animals find a deficiency of respiratory food, and 
must depend for the maintenance of their heat upon the car- 
bon and hydrogen set free from their muscular system by 
exercise. This necessity compels them to mcreasing activity, 
as is well illustrated by the restlessness of the tigers and hy- 
enas seen at menageries, which keep moving instinctively 
from side to side of thdr narrow cages. By this means there 
is a constant and suffident waste of the muscular tissue to 
support the respiratory process. 

586. Necessity of Sleep. — ^As the waste or oxidation of 
the tissues corresponds with then* exercise, so, if they are 
kept in a healthy or natural state, their nutrition or renova- 

Why hvn camiToroiu ■ninnls a defletonqr of respiratoiy IbodT How It fMr 
oialbMlnitainBd? Whii example have w* of their oomkanfctottTltjr 
If ihe tiaraea or the aniiMl an to be kept la a health J atate* what flOBdttiMi li 
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tioQ must in like maimer correspond to their waste, or, in 
other words, the quantity of food eaten must, as everyhody 
knows, be in proportion to the amount of exertion performed 
or of force expended. In the involuntary muscles, as those 
of the heart, which are constantly in play, the repair is as 
constant as the waste, and th^ are perpetually preserved 
tn working order. But in the voluntary muscles, those which 
are controlled by the will and exercised in all kinds of labor, 
the exact balance between the nutritive and destructive op- 
erations is not maintained ; waste exceeds supply, the mus- 
cular parts fail in power, and they must periodically cease 
their activity, that the waste matters may be replaced, and 
the nutritive operations recover tiieir equilibrium. This pe- 
riodical rest is afiforded by sleep. 

687. Why the JDemandfor Sleep is not Uniform,— Lvl in- 
fancy, the nutritive process is more active than that of waste, 
and the body increases in mass, or grows. Accordingly, 
infants sleep much the largest share of the time. In adult 
manhood, waste and supply are equal, the sleep being just 
sufficient to recruit the loss of strength. But in old age 
the destructive process predominates over that of nutrition, 
the body wastes away, and but a small amount of deep is 
required to effect the imperfect renewal, of which the failing 
tissues are only capable. The decay and decline of the aged 
results from unchecked oxidation going on throughout the 
system, the activity of the nutritive process not being suffi- 
cient to counteract the destructive agency of oxygen. 

588. Estimate of Human Force, — The muscular force 
which may be exerted by a healthy adult man is estimated. 



neoemiy ? Sow is it with fhe fiiToliiiitaiy muMles ? With the yolnntaiy miiaclM T 
Hoir is the equilibrium restored T 

Whj do inftDts Bleep more than adaUsT Why does the time required fcrdaef 
by edulti and aged people difflnrT What eauaee the deeline of the aged? 
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in mechanics, as equal to moying one-fifth of his own weight 
with a yelocitj of 2^ feet per second, daring eight hours of 
the day. Thus, if the weight of a man be 150 lbs., he is 
capable of carrying 30 lbs. a distance of 72,000 feet in eight 
hours, or of exerting a force equal to this in other directions. 
For the production of this force, there is consumed by oxi- 
dation a certain definite amount of muscular tissue, and this 
must be restored again if the same effect is to be produced 
on the succeeding day. Liebig states that this restoration 
b accomplished and the waste matter renewed in seven 
hours' sleep. 

589. The Art iif FatUming Animals consists in placing 
ihem in certain conditions in which the power of nutritifm, 
or the formative process, most completely prevails in the 
system. All causes which tend to depress the action of the 
destructive force, and exalt the nutritive or constructive force, 
favor the increase of the bulk of the animal. Animals, to 
fatten most rapidly, should be kept at an elevated tempera- 
ture, so as to consume as littie food as possible in the pro- 
duction of internal heat. They should also be maintained 
in complete repose, and not disturbed or excited in any way, 
in order to prevent the waste consequent upon muscular ac- 
tion. This state is most favored by darkness. Oily or 
starchy foods contribute to the formaticm of fat, and nitro- 
genized substances to the development of muscle or lean 
meat. 



What ifl the estimated force of ahealthy adult man? Bxample. How moeh 
■leep ia required to restore the waste prodooed by this expenditure ? 

In what does the art of &ttening animals consist ? What course should be puh 
BKd with such animals? What foods form Ibt ? What fooda produce moieleT 
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WASTE OP MATTiai A CONDITIOlir OP MENTAL EX- 

. EROISE. 

590. The nervous system, through which mental manifesta- 
tions take place, participates with the muscular, in the prop- 
erty of being wasted or disintegrated by exercise. As all 
movement in the body occurs through the death of living mus- 
cular matter, so it seems to be established that msntal opera- 
tions can take place only by means of like changes impressed 
upon nervous substance. By this it is not meant that intel- 
lectual operations arise in material changes, but only that 
the material instruments which the mind employs for its 
manifestation are governed by the same general law of waste 
and supply, which controls the other parts of the organization. 

691. This Waste depends upon Oxidation, — These changes 
depend upon the respiratory pi*ocess, and consist in the oxi- 
dation of the nervous tissue. The amoimt of oxygenated 
blood which flows to the nerves is very large. The brain, 
although of but one-fortieth the weight of the body, is nev- 
ertheless estimated to receive one-sixth of all the blood 
which flows from the heart, the arteries being, in proportion 
to its bulk, more numerous and larger than those of any 
other organ. That the nervous energy, which is sustained 
by this excessive supply of blood, depends upon a process 
of destruction, rather than one of nutrition, appears from the 
fact that the state of activity cannot be long maintained in 
certain parts of it without an interval of repose, which we 
know is favorable to the reparative processes. When the 
mind has been long acting through its instrument, the brain, 

whether by continued and severe exercise of the intellect, or 

. ■ii.i. i «■ 

What is Bald of the wear of the nerrotu system ? 

What proportion of the hlood of the body flows to the brahi t How doM it ap* 
pear that nerroiis energy is dae to waste, and not to nutrition ? 
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by the excitement of the emotionB, there is a corresponding 
degree of waste ; and a prolonged season of rest and imin- 
termpted nutrition is required for the complete restoration 
of its powers. 

EXOBETION BY THE KIDNBYa 

602. Products of Nervous Waste, — The separation from 
the blood, and expulsion from the system of those sub- 
stances which cannot remain without detriment, and which 
serve no purpose in the animal economy, is termed the 
process of excretion. The peculiar products of muscular and 
nervous decompositions are to be found in the renal excre- 
tions (urine), which pass from the system by the channel of 
the kidneys. The nervous substance contains a large pro- 
portion of uncombined phosphorus (545), a substance which 
IS not found in any considerable quantity in the other tis- 
sues. By oxidation, this is converted into phosphoric acid, 
which unites with the alkalies, soda, and ammonia, and in 
this form passes out of the system in the liquid excretions. 
Now, it has been found that the amount of the alkaline 
phosphates contained in these excretions bears an imme- 
diate relation to the intensity and duration of mental exer- 
tion or emotive excitement: Any unusual stnun or wear 
of mind is sure to be followed by an increase in the propor- 
tion of phosphates voided by the kidneys. 

693. Products of Muscular Waste. — ^When the muscu- 
lar tissues are broken up by oxidation, the large share of 
nitrogen which they contain combines with hydrogen, giving 
rise to ammonia. But as ammonia is a very caustic sub- 
stance, and if set free would irritate and inflame the delicate 
structures through which it is reqiured to pass, it is united 

What if to be understood by the prooeBS of excretion ? What relatioa is laid 
lo exist between mental exertion and secretion by the kidneys ? 
What proTision of nature exists for the ramoTsl of ammonia ftom the syittm T 
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with carbonio acid, which is formed at the same lime, bat 
not in such a way as to produce carbonate of ammonia^ which 
would also be injuriously corrosive. Instead of this acrid 
salt, nature with admirable care produces an inert and per- 
fectly harmless compound, known as urea. The composition 
of this substance is Cj H4 Os N|, which, it is seen, would form 
carbonate of ammonia by the addition of two atoms of water. 
Ihe same process of oxi(]b.tion which gives birth to the elements 
of urea, also forms sulphuric acid (from the sulphur contained 
in the muscular tissues), which is neutralized by alkalies, and 
separated, together with urea, from the arterial blood by the 
kidneys. The amount of sulphates thus formed may be taken 
as a measure of the waste of the muscular tissues, and conse- 
quently of the degree to which they have been exercised. 

694. Nature of the JRenal Excretion. — ^The kidneys are 
devoted to the excretion of all those waste matters of the 
system which are soluble in water ; eleven-twelfths of the 
nitrogen is estimated to pass out by this route in the form 
of urea, together with most of the salts, both earthy and al- 
kaline, which have taken part in the vital processes. When 
more nitrogenized food is consumed than is required to sup- 
ply the waste of the tissues, the surplus is carried off by the 
kidneys, which are thus made to perform more than their 
proper duty, and often become diseased. About 7 per cent, 
of solid matters may be separated from the urine, 3 of which 
are urea. A very small proportion of an albuminous sub- 
stance is also present, which, when exposed to the air, 
speedily ferments and communicates its action to urea, 
which is changed to carbonate of ammonia by the addition 
of two atoms of water, giving rise to two atoms of the car- 
bonate from one of urea. The liquid excretions of animals, 

or what do the renal exeretiona conslatf Whj are their prodnda aappoaed to 
he JBtj aanioaable tn the growth of plantaf 
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vnlikd tlie 8o£d (52*!), contain those substances which liaTia 
■ctnall J serred for the nutrition of the body ; they therefon! 
represent the purely nutritiTe porticMis of food, and ahnost 
the whole of it that does not escape into the air in the fonn 
of gases. It might therefore be supposed that they would 
DC emmendy serviceable in promoting the growth of plants, 
by furnishing them in a soluble form the most important 
elements of theur nutrition, and such is the fact. It is the 
interest of the fieurmer to prevent this source of fertility from 
running to waste by every possible means, collecting it in 
tanksy and preventii^ the escape of its ammonia (127). 

EXCRETION BY THE LUNOS 

595. The Itmgs serve not only to introduce oxygen into 
the body, but what is of no less importance, to convey out 
of it carbomc acid, which is generated in proportion to the 
activity of respiration. The retention of any substances 
within the system which have fulfilled their purpose, and 
are ready to be rejected from it, is highly injurious, and a 
prompt source of disease. But so fatal is the influence of 
carbonic acid, and so rapid its formation, that if suffered 
to accumulate, even for a few minutes, it puts a stop to all 
the vital processes. In cases of suspended respiration (as 
phyxia), death is undoubtedly produced by the joint effect 
of want of oxygen and accumulation of carbomc acid ; but 
so potent are these combined causes that all muscular move- 
ment ceases in from three to five minutes, while the circu- 
lation stops entirely within ten minutes. 

59G. Natural Decay a Source of Carbonic Acid, — ^In 
addition to the sources of carbomc acid already mentioned, 

What iB the eibct of the retention of wom-out BitHrtanoei in the lyiteiD t Whii 
It the oaoM of death in asphyxia? 
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namely, the direct combustion of respiratory food (574) and 
the waste of the tissues by exercise (584), another exists in 
that natural decay which is common to all organized sub- 
stances, living and dead. This source is especially active in 
many diseases ; as in putrid fevers, for example, which are 
accompanied by an increased tendency to decomposition, al- 
though the body remains completely at rest. In such cases 
carbonic acid is generated faster than it is set free by the 
lungs, and communicates to the blood a dark hue. To se- 
cure the excretion of this large amount of gaseous matter 
formed in the body, the lungs act upon simple physical 
principles (567), and are thus liable to less derangement 
than if their operations were purely vital. Their action is, 
however, liable to be impeded by certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, which will be hereafter noticed (607). 

NECESSITY OF VENTILATION. 

597. "We are now prepared to comprehend with some 
degree of clearness the vital nature of the relationship which 
animals sustain to the atmosphere. The temperature at 
which the living organization must be continually maintiuned, 
the physical power which enables a man to execute the de- 
cisions of his will, and the intellectual force by which he 
explores and controls the natural world, are all dependent 
upon the chemical action of oxygen, and in that exact pro- 
portion in which it is supplied by perfectly pure air. Of 
the two conditions of animal life, the supply of nutriment, 
and of oxygen to decompose it, the latter is rendered in the 
plan of nature by far the most immediately and directly im- 

What oiher source of carbonic add is mentioBedf In what oaaea ii tfaia aouroa 
paenliarlyaoaTe? 
Whai ia aaid <f the relation between the powen of the igiitom and the lopplj 
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portaiit A person requires food but once in seYeral hours, 
and maj do without it for days, but if deprived of air for aa 
many minutes he perishes. Accordingly, while the supply 
of food b to be had only by forethought and with active in- 
dustry, and fiuls if these fail, on the other hand the supply 
of air is as boundless and omnipresent as its connection with 
life is intimate and indissoluble. 

598. The Supply of Air. — ^We dwell at the bottom of an 
immense ocean of air, which presses upcn all sides of us 
with the weight of tons. It accompanies us mto all places, 
unless by special arrangements we contrire to bar it out 
All that the infinitely wise Creator can do he has done to 
supply us with this first and highest of earthly necessities. 
The birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and eren the 
savages of the forest in their open wigwams, enjoy the bless- 
mg in all its bounty and fulness. Civilized man alone cuts 
himself off from the beneficent, all-invigorating atmosphere, 
by retiring into air-tight chambers and using the same gases 
over and over again, as if they were a taxed commodity and 
he a miser. It is because the air is so abundant and all-per- 
vading, and therefore costs no exertion to obtain it, and also 
because it is an invisible and ethereal medium, and therefore 
not fitted to strike the senses like most other forms of matter, 
that its relations to animal life have been so recently deter- 
mined, and that so little attention is generally paid to a 
copious and healthful supply of it in the arrangement of 
dwellings. 

699. Iffect8 of breathing Air artificially Condensed.-- 
I?he foregoing views of the connection established by the 
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Creator between the atmosphere and animal life have been 
admirably illustrated and confirmed by experiments, in which 
the amount of oxygen introduced into the lungs varied from 
the normal quantity. They deserve to be attentively con- 
sidered at this point of the subject. By means of a suitable 
apparatus, M. Junot subjected dififerent persons to the effects 
of a considerable variation of atmospheric pressure. ** When 
a person is placed/' says he, ** in condensed air, he breathes 
with a new facility ; he feels as if the capacity of his lungs 
was enlarged ; his respirations become deeper and less fre- 
quent ; he experiences in the course of a short time an agree- 
able glow in the chest, as if the pulmonary cells were being 
dilated with an elastic spirit, while the whole frame receives 
at each inspiration fresh vital impulsion. The functions of 
the brain get excited, the imagination becomes vivid, and 
the ideas flow with a delightful facility ; digestion is ren- 
dered more active, as after gentle exercise in the air, because 
the secretory organs participate immediately in the increased 
energy of the arterial system, and there is therefore no 
thirst." 

600. An Interesting Experiment. — Similar effects have 
been produced in a novel way, and on a much more extended 
scale, upon workmen employed in a coal mine in France. 
The seams of coal are situated under a stratum of quick- 
sand, some twenty yards in thickness, which lay below the 
bed of the river Loire, and was connected with its waters ; 
they were therefore inaccessible by all the ordinary modes 
of mining previously practised. So insurmoimtable was this 
obstacle regarded, that the coal bed, although known for 
centuries, had remained untouched. M. Triger, an able en- 
gineer, at length grappled with the difficulty by sinking a 

What effects are prodnoed upon the fyatem by breathing condensed air? 
Why could not the coal bed nnder the liTor Loire be worked? How was the 
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shaft encased with sheet-iion cjlitders or tubing riveted 
tighUy together. The openings in the top to admit the 
miners were so contrired as to be closed perfectly air-tighty 
and into the cylinder air was driren, and sufficiently con- 
densed by a steam-engine and forcing-pumps to repel the 
water and quicksand at the bottom, and thus permit the 
nuners, who were immersed in the condensed sar, to proceed 
with the excavation. The pressure employed was that of 
three atmospheres, that is, the ur was mada three times as 
dense as common air, and *' it infused 5uch energy into the 
miners that they could easily execute double the work with- 
out fatigue that they could do in the open air. Upon many 
of them the first sensations were painful, especially upon the 
ears and eyes, but ere long they got quite reconciled to the 
bracing element. Old asthmatic men became here effective 
operatives. Deaf persons recovered their hearing, whilst 
others were sensible to the slightest whisper — an effect due 
to the stronger pulses of the dense air upon the membrane 
of the drum of the ear. Much annoyance was at first ex- 
perienced from the rapid combustion of the candles, but tbik 
was obviated by substituting flax for cotton thread in the 
wicks." — {Supplement to Vre's Dictionary,) The same in- 
crease of muscular energy is experienced by those who de- 
scend to considerable depths in diving-bells. 

601. Physiological Effecteofhreathing Rarefied Air. — ^Now 
when the quantity of aur received mto the lungs is unduly dinmi* 
ished — ^when a rarefied atmosphere is breathed, either in a di- 
rect experiment or by those who have ascended in balloons to 
the higher regions of the atmosphere — ^we have an exactly op- 



diffieoltjinett WhatwastheeonditionofttieairbrMfhedbytheiniiient What 
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posite train of Bymptoms to those described in the foimer cases. 
The breathing is difficult, feeble^ frequent, and terminates in 
asthmatic paroxysms. There is headache, depression of the 
mind, confusion of ideas, drowsiness, want of muscular power, 
pains m the chest, and a tendency to fainting. The secretions 
are scanty, or totally suppressed, and all the powers of the 
mdividual become prostrated. Thus the bodily energies of 
man rise and fall in quick response to all the variatioLB which 
take place^in the vital medium of respiration. 

602. Natural Variations in the Density of the Air, — ^It is 
eonvenient to divide the variations to which the breathing 
quality of the air is liable into two kinds, those which are 
beyond and those which are within man's immediate control. 
The natural cai&es which affect the density of the air, and 
consequently its physiological relations, are fluctuations of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure. Air is rarefied by 
heat, and condensed by cold ; we therefore take more oxygen 
into the lungs by the same number of respirations (full \ 
more, according to Liebig) in winter than in summer. This 
accounts in part for the lassitude experienced in hot weather, 
and in hot, close rooms, and the bracing influence of cold. 
In like manner, the slight rarefication of the atmospheio 
indicated by a low state of the barometer is sufficient to oc- 
casion languor and uneasiness in persons of delicate nerves, 
while the opposite condition of increased pressure, corres- 
ponding to a high state of the barometer, has an invigorating 
effect upon both body and mind. These changes, although 
palpable in their consequences, yet take place within very 
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nanow limits, and as far as they extend, are by no means of 
the wont character, as we shall presently ascertain. 

608. TkB Air vdthaut and vnthin Doors, — ^The volume ol 
the atmosphere is so vast that its composition is not sensibly 
disturbed by the breathbg of animals; the proportion of 
oxygen remains unchanged if respiration is performed in the 
open air, while the carbonic acid expired, instead of accumu- 
lating about the individual, is dissolved away by the great 
law of gaseous di£fusion (136). But when a person enters a 
house or an apartment, surrounded on all sides by solid walls, 
impenetrable to air, the case is totally changed ; the immense 
expanse of the atmosphere is suddenly reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a few hundred cubic feet : the alterations now pro- 
duced by breathing are rapidly communicaled to the whole 
mass of air, and the person occupies towards it an entirely 
new relation; one, however, over which he has absolute 
control 

604. Oxygen removed from the Air by Breathing, — ^Tke 
first effect of respiration upon the air is the withdrawal of its 
oxygen ; and as the proportion of this life-sustaining element 
decreases, the bodily powers become less and less active, 
simply from want of their proper stimulus. The natural 
proportion of oxygen in pure air being adapted to the most 
perfect performance of the animal machinery, a reduction in 
this amount, however slight, must be attended by a corres- 
ponding depression of the vital ener^es. We have seen 
enough of what takes place within the bodily organism to 
understand that the condition of health depends upon the 
harmonious and balanced play of opposing forces. If the 
equilibrium of these forces is disturbed, the vital n:\^hine 

What eflbct does the breathing of animate produce npoa the ah* out of doont 
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What is the Ihvt eflbet of respiratioo upon the air? Upon what does heaUb 
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goes wrong: it is in an unnatural — a diseased state. A 
slight diminution in the proportion of respired oxygen does 
not produce any immediate or palpable malady, but it cer- 
tainly disorders the natural, healthful operations of the sys- 
tern, to a greater or less extent, and thus lays it open to the 
assaults of disease. It undoubtedly prepares the soil, and 
sows the seed, which, in due time, springs up into that luxu- 
riant harvest of ailments and complaints which is reaped by 
the victims of modem refinement and civilization. 

605. Breathing charges the Air with Carbonic Acid. — But 
it is not alone deficiency of oxygen which renders air irrespir- 
able, the presence of an undue quantity of carbonic acid 
(1Y2} Ls a still more potent cause of mischief. It has been 
shown by experiment that an animal may be kept alive in a 
limited quantity of air, imtil a very considerable exhaustion 
of oxygen takes place, provided the carbonic acid be removed 
as fast as it is formed ; but if it is suffered to accumulate, 
death ensues much more speedily. In confirmation of the 
general statement, made in the preceding paragraph, it has 
been found that the baneful effects of carbonic acid upon the 
system increase with the deficiency of oxygen. From exper- 
iments upon inferior animals, it has been concluded that three 
per cent, of carbonic acid, if formed from the oxygen of the 
air, would prove fatal to man, while, with the natural quantity 
of oxygen, twice, or even thrice the proportion of carbonic 
acid might not produce death. The proportion of carbonic 
acid in expired air is from fpur to eight per cent. ; and it is 
assumed by different experimenters, that this, together with 
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the other exhalatkms of the body, contaminate from seven te 
10 cubic feet of air per minute. 

606. Experiments.~^Axr thAi has been once breathed will 
not sustain combustion. To illustrate this, take a stoppered 
beU*jar or bottle with an orifice in its bottom ; place the 
empty bottle in a shallow pan of water, empty the lungs by 
a deep expiration, apply the mouth closely to the top of the 
botde or jar, and draw the air which it contains into the 
longs ; the water will rise and fill the bottle. After a mo- 
ment or two, breathe the air back again into the bottle, and 
close it with a stopper as soon as the lips leave it. If now 
a lighted taper or candle is introduced into the bottle by 
removing the stopper, it will go out as quickly as if im- 
mersed in water. 

607. Other EviU of Impure Air. — ^The excretion of car- 
bonic acid from the lungs is less complete in proportion as 
the external air is already charged with this gas ; and in 
Uke manner, as the amount of oxygen in the inspired air 
diminishes, it exhibits less and less tendency to diffuse through 
the cell membrane into the blood. Watery vapor, too, 
which b excreted both by the lungs and sldn, evaporates 
sluggishly if the lur is loaded with moisture, so that the 
moment the normal constitution of the air is disturbed, there 
arises a tendency in the air itself to augment the evil. Not 
only is there an excess of carbonic acid in the air, which is 
injurious to the sjrstem, but it operates to prevent the es- 
cape of what is constantly produced. Not only is there a 
deficiency of oxygen in the inhaled air, but what there is, 
enters the body, as it were, with reluctance. 

608. Want of Ventilation in Schools and Churches. — 
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The stupefying, depressing effect of the black venous blood 
poured through the brain is, unhappily, most apparent where 
there is expected to be the highest degree of mental actir- 
ity. Churches, public assembly-rooms, and schools are 
but rarely provided with due means of ventilation, by which 
a constant supply of pure air may be maintained ; and the 
inattention, languor, dulness, and sleepiness of bofh audit- 
ors and pupils are but the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of taking into the sj^tem a vitiated and poisonous 
atmosphere. It would be wise for preachers who are an- 
noyed with drowsy congregations, and teachers who are 
afflicted with pupils of dull and stupid intellect, to inquire 
how far the stimulus of pure air might be advantageously 
substituted for scolding in the one case, and flogging in the 
other. 

609. Other Reasons for preferring Pure Air. — ^To those 
inducements to thorough ventilation which spring from its 
relation to health, ought to be added an abhorrence of the 
very idea of drinking into our systems, over and over again, 
the foul and disgusting emanations of putrescence and dis* 
ease, which often load the air in crowded rooms. To a mind 
really refined, there is litUe pleasure in the reflection, that 
each breath inhaled has made the tour of a large assembly, 
forming an acqusdntance with every rotten tooth and ulcer- 
ated lung that it contains. ** We instinctively shun the ap- 
proach of the dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, and use 
no garment that may have been worn by another. We open 
sewers for matters that offend the sight or the smell and 
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ccmtMniiMtfr the air ; we carefall j remoye impurities from 
what we eat and drink, filter turbid water, and fastidioaaly 
avoid drinking from a cup that may have been pressed to 
the lips of a Mend. On the other hand, we resort to places 
of assembly, and draw into our mouths «r loaded with 
effluria from the lungs, skin, and clothing of every individ- 
ual in the promiscuous crowd— exhalations offensive, to a 
certain extent, from the most healthy individuals ; but when 
ariung from a living mass of skin and lungs in all stages of 
evapoxation, disease, and putridity— prevented by the walb 
and caling from escaping — they are, when thus c(mcentrated, 
in the highest degroe deleterious and loathsome." — (Biman.) 

ACTION OF POISONS UPON THE LIVING SYSTEM. 

610. The substances introduced into the animal organism 
are generally of three kinds. The first are those whose 
properties are of such a naturo that they yield to the vital 
action of the system, and aro chained or digested by it : 
these are nutrient substances or foods. The second are 
those which do not yield in this manner, but possess an ac- 
tion of their own tepon the system, in a limited way, resist- 
ing the vital force so as for a time to turn its action into 
new channels: these substances are known as medicines, 
A third class of bodies are of a nature to overcome the vital 
force and destroy the organism : these aro termed poisons, 

611. JSffect of Malignant Poisons, — ^The most common 
action of poisons ]a that in which they unite directly with 
the membranes and tissues of the orgamzation, forming new 
chemical compounds, in which the functions may be im- 
paired, or the part perhaps killed. We have constantly 

Hoir are the sabatancea introduced into the animal aystem divided? What an 
*'^?°*"^*««e8T What are medldnea? What are poiaona? 
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seen that decay, mutation, tendency to change, is the essen- 
tial condition of life. Kow, the malignant poisons act by 
combining with parts of the living structure, and forming 
compounds that are fixed — ^that do not decay, and thus pro- 
duce death. This is shown by the fact that the parts upon 
which the poison acts do not undergo change after death, 
when the remainder of the body passes graduaUy into de- 
composition. 

612. Examples, — ^Thus corrosiye sublimate and common 
arsenic, for example, are both in extensive use in the arts as 
antiseptics — ^that is, to preserve organic substances by form* 
ing with them chemical compoimds of a very stable nature. 
In the animal body their behavior is the same ; they unite 
with the tissues, and thus destroy them. Antidotes, to be 
efifective against these substances, must be administered with 
sufficient promptness to neutralize them before they shall 
have taken f uU efifect upon the organization ; in such case 
the poisonous action being confined to the surface of an or- 
gan, the part destroyed is thrown off. The poisonous ac- 
tion of miasms (135), by which ague, influenza, cholera, <&c., 
are engendered, is supposed to aflfect the blood upon the 
principle of the action of ferments (379). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

613. Its Substitution for Water. — ^The essential and all- 
important office performed by water in the living organism 
has been repeatedly noticed (106, 495). Indeed, so com- 
pletely is its action interwoven with all the processes of or- 
ganic life, that the nature and functions of living beings must 
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be looked npon as in all respects adapted and conformed tc 
ito properties. The body consists of three-fonrths water and 
but one>fourth solid matter ; and aU the rapid changes which 
mcessantlj transpire within it are carried on by the agency 
of the aqueous medium. The attempt to substitute any 
other liquid with <tifferent properties for water, m conducting 
the natural and healthy operations of the livbg orgazusm, 
must hence be looked upon as a doubtful, if not indeed a 
perilous experiment. The action of alcohol within the sys- 
tem is in no respect analogous to that of water ; it is a dis- 
turber of the healthy functions, a disorganizer of the structure, 
and must therefore be ranked among medicines and poisons, 
614. £tjfect of Alcohol upon the Tissues, — ^The chemical 
compositicm of alcohol (380) is such as to forbid the idea of 
its ever bdng transformed into the animal tissues. There is 
no evidence whatever that, under any circumstances, it is 
capable of serving for animal nutrition. Nevertheless, it has 
a specific and peculiar action upon the tissues which is due 
to its powerful affinity for water (381). " If animal mem- 
branes, a mass of flesh or coagulated fibrine, be placed in 
alcohol, in a fresh state (in which they are thoroughly 
charged with water), there are formed at all points where 
water and alcohol meet, mixtures of the two ; and as the 
animal texture absorbs much less of an alcoholic mixture 
than of pure water, a larger amount of water is of course 
expelled than of alcohol taken up, and the first result is a 
shrinking of the animal substance."* Experiments made by 
Liebig show that for one volume of alcohol taken up by a 
membrane, rather more than three vohraies of water have 

jM)r.C,rpenterontheU, ^«^aAb ^^ 
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been expelled from it. That the tissues are acted upon 
within the body the same as without it, is proved by t&e 
experiments of Dr. Percy, who found that when animals are 
poisoned by alcohol introduced into the stomach, the coats of 
that organ become so thoroughly imbued with it through- 
out their whole thickness that no washing can remove it. 
He also found that the tissues remote from the stomach are 
impregnated in the same way when alcohol is 'ntroduced 
into the current of the circulation. The shrinking of the 
tissues and alteration of their chemical relations which thus 
takes place, must obviously disturb the natural series of 
operations upon which nutrition depends. 

615. How Alcohol affects the Blood, — ^The effects of alco- 
hol upon the blood are of a very marked and important char- 
acter. It possesses the power of preventing the coagulation 
of fibrine. When an animal has been killed by the injection 
of alcohol mto its blood-vessels, the blood often remains fluid 
after death, or coagulates but very imperfectly. The pres- 
ence of alcohol in the blood is therefore an obstacle to nutri- 
tion, or to that vital process by which the solid substances of 
the fabric are organized or elaborated from the blood. Ac- 
cordingly, we have the testimony of physicians and siu^eons 
that the nutritive and reparative powers of those who drink 
largely of spirituous liquors, in cases of wounds, ulcers, (fee, 
are low. The healing process in such is, as a general rule, 
less certain and active than in others. 

016. It disturbs the Natural Process of Oxidation. — 
Again, when alcohol is mingled with fresh arterial blood, the 
red corpuscles, as may be seen with the microscope, shrink. 
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and a pciti jn of tlieir contenta. is mingled with the laqv a 
BftDffiiiiuBy whQe at the same time the fluid dai^ens in color^ 
8o as to give it more or less of the Tenons aspect ; and Boa- 
chardat found that when alcohol n introduced into the system 
in excess, precisely the same change takes place in the ar* 
teries — ^their contents become of a yaious appearance. The 
cause of this change is the fact that the alcohol is more com- 
bustible than the ordinary constituents of the blood, and con- 
sequently rapidly attracts its ozygoi and is burned to carbonic 
acid and water. By combustion, therefore, alcohol may be- 
come a source of heat in the body, but it n by arresting the 
natural processes of oxidation, upon which the vigor of the 
animal powers depends. Liebig observes, that " by the use 
of alcohol a hmit must rapidly be put to the change of mat- 
ter in certain parts of the body. The oxygen of the arterial 
blood, which in the absence of alcohol would have combined 
with the matter of the tissues, or with that formed hj the 
metamorphosis of the tissues, now combines with the ele- 
ments of alcohol. The arterial blood becomes venous, without 
the substance of the muscles having taken any share in the 
transfonnation." 

617. It disturbs the Excretion of Carbonic Acid. — ^Dr. 
Prout discovered that alcoholic liquora possess, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of diminishing the amount of carbonic 
acid in the expired air, and that no sooner have their effects 
passed off than the proportion of carbonic acid exhaled rises 
much above the natural standard. The accumulation of car- 
bomc acid which thus takes place in the blood, and from 
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which the system cannot get relief, is probably a partial cause 
of that prostration, both of physical and mental power, which 
attends the advanced stages of intoxication. 

618. Effects of Alcohol upon the Nervous System, — ^But 
that pait of the body which is attacked most powerfully by 
alcohol is the nervous system. It has a stronger affinity for 
the nervous substance than for any other tissue, seeking it 
out, as it were, and combining with it in preference to any' 
other substances. In this case, to the shrinking or corru- 
gating influence of alcohol upon the tissues must be added a 
hardening effect, due to its power of coagulating albumen, of 
which nervous matter is largely competed. This selective 
power of alcohol, by which it fastens upon nervous matter, 
is at once proved by the fact that it has been found diluted 
in conidderable quantity in the substance of the brain of ha- 
bitual mebriates. That so total a change as is thus produced 
in the nervous texture by this fiery compound should cause 
great derangement in its functions is what we might naturally 
expect, and what is abundantly shown by experience. 

619. It is a Stimulant, — The action of alcohol upon the 
nerves is that of a stimulant ; that is, it arouses or excites 
them to an imnatural degree of activity. This heightened 
action is communicated to the heart, which contracts with 
more force and rapidity, quickening the circulation, and thus 
exalting the functions of the body generally. As the influ- 
ence of the alcohol passes off the powers of the body sink 
into an opposite state, the appetite and digestive powers are 
lowered in activity, the secretions are diminished, the spirits 
depressed, and the power of mental exertion for a time im- 
paired. 

What change doet alcohol produce upon the nerreaf How ia it diown f 
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620. Its Effect upon the Mind. — ^The alcoholic sdmalae 
operates powerf ollj upon the bnun, the oigan of the mind. 
In yeiy small quantities its effect is that of a moderate exci- 
tant ; tiiere is an unusual rapidity of thought and yiyidness of 
ideas. In larger quantities the eflfect is different. It is not 
a uniform exaltaium of the mental powers, but in some de- 
gree a pervereion of them ; for that Tolnntaiy control over 
tiie cunent of thought which is the distinguishing character 
of the sane mind of man, is conaderably weakened, so that 
the heightened ima^nation and enlivened fancy haye more 
unrestricted exercise; and whilst ideas and images succeed 
each other in the mind with marvellous readiness, no single 
train of thought can be carried out with the same continuity 
as in a state of perfect sobriety. This weakening of the vol- 
untary control over the mental operations must be regarded, 
then, as an incipient stage of insanity. When a still larger 
quantity of alcoholic liquor is taken, the voluntary control 
over the direction of the thoughts is completely lost, and the 
excitement has more the character of delirium, or the officjS 
of the brain may be completely suspended in profound sleep 
or a condition of torpor. 

621. It affects different Parts of the Brain unequally. — 
As alcohol seizes upon the nervous system in preference to 
the other tissues, so also it appears to act with unequal in- 
tensity upon different parts of that system, making ehoice of 
certain regions of the brain, which are more affected by its 
stimulation than others. This is manifested by the unequal 
excitement produced upon different faculties of the mind. 
The imagination, those powers which give rise to poetic cre- 
ations, to artistic combinations, and to sallies of wit and hu- 
mor, are aroused to a preternatural activity by the use of 

What eflRMt does aloobol in small qaantittetprodooeupoo the brain f InlaiBBT 
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alcohol, while no such effect is obseired upon the reasonmg 
or reflecting powers. Indeed, that spontaneous mental ac* 
tivity which it is the tendency of alcohol to excite is unfavor- 
ahle to the exercise of the observing and purely reasoning 
facxdties, or to the steady concentration of thought upon sub- 
jects of difficult or profound investigation, and accordingly 
we find that the greatest part of that intellectual labor which 
has most extended the domain of human knowledge has been 
performed by men of remarkable sobriety of habit, many 
of them haying been constant water-drinkers. 

622. Influence upon Life and Sanity. — ^The general con- 
sequences which follow from plying the brain and nervous 
system with this formidable stimulant, by which the equable 
course of nature is broken into a succession of alternate par- 
oxysms and prostrations, cannot but be of the most disastrous 
character. Men of a high order of genius, who are habitually 
addicted to the use of alcoholic hquors, frequently die at a 
yery early age, from a premature exhaustion of nervous en- 
ergy. Bums, Byron, and Mozart are striking examples of 
this result. The relation between intemperance and insanity 
has been made a matter of inquiry in a large number of luna- 
tic asylums in Great Britain, where it has been established 
that from 15 to 50 per cent, of all the cases of insanity may 
be clearly traced to this cause. In a report on idiocy made 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, Dr. Howe states, "that 
the habits of the parents of 300 of the idiots were learned ; 
and 145, or nearly one-half, are reported as known to be ha- 
bitual drunkards." 

623. Spontaneous Combustion. — ^The human body, m its 
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natural state, is incombustible ; that is, it requires tne addilioB 
of a considerable amount of fuel to reduce it to ashes. In* 
stances are, however, on record of its having taken fire, and 
been more or less completely consumed ofitsdf. This phenom- 
enon is improperly termed 9pontaneou8 combustion, as there is 
no complete evidence of its having taken place without the 
application of external flame. They are more properly cases 
of unnatural eomlnutibilitt/ of the body. Nearly all the in- 
stances that have occurred were those of ipirit-drinkers, and 
most of them old persons who were fat. The cause of the 
phenomenon is probably connected with the undue accumula- 
tion of phosphorus in the tissues, together with the presence 
of a large quantity of alcohol. The excessive accumulation 
of phosphorus in the body may be owing to the effect of 
alcohol in preventing its oxidation (616) in the nervous i 

matter. The fire, in these cases, is often conmiunicated by 
inflammable vapors contained in the breath. 

RELATION BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS 

624. The act of respiration in animals completes that won- 
derful circle of organic life, in which mineral matter is taken 
up by plants, organized and transferred to animals, by which 
its organization is destroyed, and its elements returned again 
to the inorganic world. From the simplest materials — ^two 
gases (carbonic acid and ammonia), and one liquid (water), 
conttuning dissolved a few salts — that arch-chemist, the sun, 
through the agency of light and heat, creates the vast world 
of organization. Green vegetables constitute the laboratory 
in which this combining and constructive process is driven 
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forward ; and the substances -produced, although sunple in 
composition, exhibit the infinite resources of nature in the 
endless variety of their properties. 

625. Antagonism of Plants and AninuUs. — ^The plant hay- 
mg fulfilled its grand office, in a series of formative changes 
which result in organization, the animal, which is formed en- 
tirely from matter thus organized, exhibits a series of com- 
pletely inverse phenomena. By the all-destroying activity 
of oxygen, operating through the respiratory mechanism, the 
work of the plant is imdone, the great function of the animal 
being performed through the breaking up of vital affinities, 
and the reduction of organized compounds to that condition 
of simplicity in which they are fitted again to serve for the 
nutrition of plants. In all their peculiar actions and effects, 
plants and animals have a relation of distinct antagonism. 
Their movements take place in contrary directions, and by 
different and hostile forces. The French chemists contrast 
the opposing actions, in a very clear and pleasing way, as 
follows : 



THE VEGETABLE 

PsoDUOEs the neatral nitrogenized 
Bubstances, fatty sabstanceBi sa- 
gar, starch, and gnin. 

DBOO1CP08E8 carbomo acid, water, 
and ammoniacal salts. 

DnxNOAGEs oxygen. 

.Absosbs heat and electricity. 

Is an apparatus of deozidation. 

Is stationary. 



THE ANIMAL 

CoNsuios the neatral nitrogenized 
snbstanoes, &tty sabstanoes, su- 
gar, starch, and gum. 

Pboduges carbonic acid, water, and 
ammoniacal salts. 

Absobbs oxygen. 

P&oDUOBs heat and electricity. 

Is an apparatus of oxidation. 

Is locomoUve. 



626. Circle of Organic Life. — ^The relations of the several 
departments of organic nature to each other, and to the in- 



What is the ofBoe of the animal? What is the rebUion of plsBts and aaimalsf 
Haw is this ahown in the table? 
What does the dlacrammaatmte? Wbat fa aaldofthelaoigaolc world? Wbal 
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oi^gaoie woild, may perhaps be made clear by the aid (^ a 
diagram. The direction of the anows indicates the course 
of matter. From the inorganic wwld, directly or indirectly, 
all living things originate, and to it they all return. From 
the mineral world, matter can pass only to the y^tablo 
kingdom. A part of this returns by natural decay to the 
inorgamc world, while another portion is consumed by herbiv- 
orous animals, and forms the fabric of thdr bodies. Some 
of the herUyorous animals die, are decomposed, and fsdl 
back into inoiganic nature, while others are deyomred by 
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HMbtveroQi Aaimat 
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IiMfgaide «r 
IfiMiml WorU. 




camiyorous animals, and converted into their structure. The 
camivora in th^ turn perish, rot, and are dissolved, Hke the 
rest, into gases and earthy elements. Such is the mysterious 
round of organization of which this globe is the scene. It 
counts of an eternal cycle — an ever-recurring series of 
changes, in wUch destruction is co-ordinate with creation, 
and the contest between hfe and death is a drawn-battle. 

is the direeUoB of matter ftoiii the mineral wortd T From the Tegetable wortd what 
direction doee it take? What la ita coune from herblYVMroaB animalaf From the 
earairorR ? What la aaid of thia prooeaa T 



ADAPTATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE TO ANIMAL LIFE. 33£ 

627. Belatum of Plants and Animals to the Ancient At- 
mospkere, — ^It has been inferred, from geological considera- 
tions, that the present harmonious adjustment between the 
two great orders of organized beings has not existed from 
the period of their first adrent upon the globe. At the time 
of the deposit of the coal, there is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of land, or air-breathing animals, upon the earth : their 
remains are not to be found, either in this or any of the pre- 
ceding geological formations But vegetation at this time 
had made great progress, as the existence of the coal-beds 
proves (357). It is supposed that the excessive growth of 
vegetation which then took place, and the total absence of 
air-breathing animals, are to be accounted for by the same 
fact — ^namely, a vastly larger proportion of carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere than exists in it now. If such were the 
case, the higher animals certainly could not live, while the 
condition must have been favorable for a luxuriant develop- 
ment of plants. 

628. Stability of the Atmosphere. — ^But when the atmos- 
phere was partially purged of its poisonous element, by the 
withdrawal of that portion of its carbon which was deposited 
in the earth as coal, the cold-blooded reptiles made their 
appearance upon the earth ; which, from their sluggish cir- 
culation and imperfect respiration (564), may live without 
inconvenience in an atmosphere highly charged with im- 
purities. As the growth of vegetation continued, which is 
shown by later deposits of brown coal (Hgnite), the atmos- 
phere gradually became more pure, and was at length fitted 
for the reception of the higher warm-blooded animals. But 

Has the present order <^ things always existed T What was the condition of 
things at the thne of the coal deposit? How is It accounted for T 

How was the atmoq>hefe gradoaUy purified and prepared for the presence qH the 
higher animals ? Is it now subject to mutation T Upon what does its permaneoos 
depend? 
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to whaterer oxtent the earth's atmosphere may hare been 
subject to mntaticm in the earlier epochs of its history, we 
have the clearest evidence that, in relation to plants and 
animals, its constitution is now of the most stable nature. 
Its permanence depends upon a great principle of self- 
adjustment, which springs from the relations of the two 
worlds of organization; so that no fatal disturbance can 
occur, unless the present order of things is subverted by a 
direct intervention of the Ahnighty WilL 
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OF THS OliASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

Frum t!hsK,T. ConvnMreial AdverHwr. 
Either for achools or for general reading we know of no elementary work 
on Chemistiy which in every req>ect pleases ns so mnch as this. 

JFrom ths AUdon. 
A remarkably interesting and thoroughly popular work on Chemistry, re- 
commended to the general reader by the clearness of its style, and its freedom 
from technicalities. 

iVom the JBoHon Common School Journal, 

We consider this Chart a great simpliflcation of a somewhat conftased sub- 
ject : and wo welcome it as another successftal attempt, not only to simplify 
truth, but to fix it in the mind by the assistance of the eye. ii we were 
called to teach the elements of chemistry in a school-room, we diould be Tery 
unwilling to lose the yalnable assistance of this ingenious chart 

From the Kational InUUigenoer, 

Besides the ftilness with which this work treats of the chemistry of agri- 
culture and the arts, we regard it as chiefly valuable for the clear accoum it 
fives of the action of chemical agents upon the greatly varied ftmctions of life, 
t is very elementary and practical ; and whether for the use of schools or of 
private libraries, it is an appropriate because an instructive and entertaining 
book. 

From the Soiemtifio American, 

Such a book in the present state of chemical science was demanded, but to 
present the subject in s]ich a clear, comprehensive manner, in a work of the 
size before us, is more than we expected. The author has happily succeeded 
in clothing his ideas in plain lanenage— true eloquenoe^-so as to render 13ie 
subject both interesting and easily comprehended. The number of men who 
can write on science, and write clearly, ur small ; but our author is among that 
number. 

From the Fann&r and IlechaaUe, 

A Class-Book of Chemistry for the use of beginnen and young students, 
which should be divested as much as possible of Its tedious technicalities ana 
dry repulsiveness, so often attending their first efforts in this important stndy, 
his long been a desideratum. To supply this need, the present volume is 
ftilly adequate. It is designed as a popular Intro^nction to the stu^ of this 
beantiflil science, and presents it in such a manner as to win the attention and 
engage the interest 



OF THB CHEMICAL CHApT, 

From HoKAOB Makit, Presideni itf.Antipeh Oo^ege. 

I have been highly delis^ted by inroecting a Chart, shown to me by Mr. E. 
L. Youmans, of x«ew York, the object of which is to represent the ratios in 
which chemical atoms are combined to form compound bodies. The dilferent 
atoms are represented by square diagrams of different colors; and then the 
compounds exhibit the exact number or numbers of the respective atoms 
that unite to form them, each atom retidning its original color. Thus the eye 
of the learner aids his memory; and as the eye, in regard to all otjeets hav- 
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lagftntaadeoldr, eiBlMniAfc«adndtU]iiib7iBtpeefioB,wkl]0tka6arW 
iMnriac OM bj dMeriptton, ml wh«B matwul olMeta, too mmvte to bo Men, 
or tootattflMtoljoofliHiiod tobo dloMnCTfahod, eaTbo repiMe»tod byfram 
•ad oolur, tho ioao fTMt odTOBtofB U obtalnod. Tho power of tlM leonorio 
■MdttpUod, aboplj bj oa ozhlbttioa of the object, or its re pr e Mn te t tTo, to a 




_ tblak Mr. Toobmos Is oatttled to neat eradit Ibr the pnpontioa of bis 
Cbarti boMCM its dm wIU aot oal j IbdUtato aoqolsltioB, bat, wbat Is of flff 
fiMtsr iBBportsaoe, will laeresM the exaetaess aad predsioa of the stadnit^ 



jnrom'Di.JoMn W. DBAraa, Prgflutar^ChmiUtirifh^llU ITaigs r i ily ^ 



Mr. TooBMBs* Chart bmbbs to me well adapted to oooBmaaieate to becia- 
a k^wledae of the deflaite eombiaatloBS of ehemicsl sabstaaees, and m 
pniiflBtaarr to the «m of symbols, to aid them Tory mnch in reeollectlBg the 
S¥smplis it eoatslBs. It deserrM to be iatrodneed into the aohools. 



tylvanta. 

We eordlsUj sobserfbe to the opinion of ProfesMr Draper ooaoerniag the 
ralao to boglnnen of Mr. Yonman^s Chemicsl Chart 

JoHK ToaaxT. 
Pm^^mor qf ChtmiUbry ia tke OoUeg^ qfPh^tioUtma 
andSuraeona^Ifev) York. 

LaUPrqftmor qfCJu mi tl l rff <a Columbia OoOege, & C. 

Jamm B. BoaaaHL 
Prt^imar qfChemUirf in Mo VfUveraH^ ^ P sawsy l aaato. 

JVorn A1.0RZ0 Ponza, LL.!)., Philadelphia, 

The ooaeepttoa embodied in Mr. Yonmaa^s Chemical Chart strikes me as 
a Tory happr aad asefhl OBe,and the ezeentioa is OTideatly the ftait of much 
esre aad suu. I shoald think its iateodnctiMi into schools, ia eonnection 
with tito ttadj of the flist prindples of Chemistry, wm mneh to be desired. 

JVom Dr. BoBSBT Haeb. 

I eoaenr in tUnkiag fltTorably of Mr. Yonmaas* Chemicsl Chsrt The 
design Is ezoelleat, aad m far m I hare had time to eTamlae the ezecatlon, I 
eatertala the impresstoa that It Is well done. 

I\rom Bbhjamik Szlumav, LL.D., Prqf, tffOhMtitky at Tale OeiUQe. 

I haTO hastily ezamiaed Mr. Yoomsas* aew Chemical DIsgrams, or Chart 
of ehemicsl eombiaatloBs by the anioa of the elemeats ia atomic proportions. 
The dedga i^pears to be aa exoelleat one. 

JVoM W. T, HoPKnra, Pr<^fiBMor ftflTahtral amd JBboptriiMiUal PkUotopky 
in1h«Ui& IfawU Aeademy^ AnmapoUa, MA, 

Mr. Yonmaas* Chemical Chart is sdmirably adiq>ted to assist the teseher 
ia eommunicatia|L aad the learner in recelTiag, ooneet aotioas of the laws of 
ohraiical eombiaicioa. I eommead it to the patroaace of sehools aad acade- 
mlM where chemlstiT is taoght, and shall immediately iatrodaM it iato the 
iastitation with whieh I am eoaneeted. 

Frwn PBor. Gkat, AvXkor cf TmA-Booke on ITaiural PUtotopky^ CKtmMry 

and ffeohgy, 

Mr. Yoanums* Chsrt proMnts to the eye a clearer view of the msaaer ta 
whieh the atoms of chemical oomponnds are nnited, than ooald be ga^ed by 
the most labored description. e e e e 

It would be espedslly nsefU to Instltatlons not ftamiahed with chenaical 
qipustna. 
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JTrom JooPB McKxur, BtipmimtmidmU pf Chmmon BchooU in New York, 

I hare "bwn. ereatlj pleased with an examination of a Chart of elementary 
Ghemlstrr, bj Mr. Yoaman& It seems to me that It so simpUfles the suhjeet, 
that pupils in the best classes in oar common schools maf acquire from a few 
lessons, with its aid, more knowledge of the laws and pnnciples of this 
science, than from months of stadj without such means of illnstratlon. I 
know cHf no other chart like this ; and as by its means Chemistry may now be 
tanght with the same fltdlity as geography or astronomy, I would earnestly 
commend it to the attention of school committees, teachers, and learners. 

From Jab, S. Chiltoit, M.I)., Chemist, 
I haye examined the Chemical Chart of Mr. E. L. Yonmans, and am much 
pleased to say that it is a valuable means of readily imparting a correct know- 
ledge of the nature of chemical combinations. A yariety of compounds are 
disMcted, so as to show at a glance their ultimate atomic constitution, in such 
a way as to impress it more forcibly upon the mind than could be effected by 
any other method with which I am acquainted. To those who are studying 
toobtainaknowledgeof elementary and agricultural chemistry, as well as 
to iJl learners of chemical science, Mr. Youmans* Chart will render easily 
understood what might otherwise appear very difficult 

From Dr. Thomas Autibkll, Pro/, of Chemiairy in the Vermont Medical 

CoUege. 

lb, Youmans* Chart is got up in a style which renders it a neat apppend- 
age to the lecture-room, and wnereyer Chemistry is taught in schools and 
public institutions, it will be found an invaluable assistant to both teacher 
and pupil. 

OF THS ATLAS OF OHBSflZSTRY. 

Every one who has studied Chemistry, will remember the many perplex- 
ing hours spent in trying to fix in the memory the component parts of various 
compounds. To us, It was a most irksome and disagreeable usk. Had Mr. 
Youmans* book been placed in our hands, we are certain that we could have 
mastered our lessons with much less than one fourth of the labor we were 
obliged to bestow. We call this in all respects a model book. — devekmd 
Plamdealer, 

Here we have science in pictures— chemistry in diagrams— eye-dissections 
of all the common forms of matter around us ; the chemical composition and 
properties of all fiuniliar objects illustrated to the most impressible of our 
senses bv the aid of colors. This is a beautifril book, and as usefril as it is 
beautlAiL Mr. Youmans has hit upon a happy method of simplifying and 
bringing out the profoundest abstractions of science, so that they fail within 
the dear oomprenension of children. — Borne JoumaL 

The author was lead to the construction of his plan by nottdng the defects 
of the abstract method bv which the science is usually taught in books. 
Laboring under the disability of blindness, while pursuing his own studies, he 
beeune deeply impressed with the importance of visual demonstration in ob- 
taining a knowledge of physical phenomena. We do not hesitate to say that 
no method hee come under our notice, by which the beginner in Chemistry 
can be so effectually and so agreeably initiated into the rudiments of the 
science as by the process made use of in this volume.— J7af7>er«* Moffoeine. 

An excellent idea, well carried out. The style is Indd and happy, the 
definitions concise and clear, and the illustrations felidtous and appropriate. 
^VUoa Morning Herald, 

We have devoted some littte time in looking over this Atlas, and compar- 
ing its relative merits with similar treatises heretofore published, and feel 
bound to accord to it the highest degree of approbati<« anafkvor.— Xowrmoe 
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Thii BMtkod of wlBg th« 6J6 111 MnefttiMi, tbooi^ not the wpl road to 
lOMwledM, torMllr the people*! imllroed— ft means of aaTing bota time end 
labor. Tm work u worth lor aetnal Inatraetioii In eommoo eehools ikr mora 
than a aet of apparatua, whieb the teaeher might not be able to use, while 
•Terr one oaa teach from the Atlaa. We prononaoe it, without ezeepUon, 
the beat popular woi^ on Chemlatiy In the EnglUi laognage.— Z(/^ xBva- 

Mr. Tomnaiia Is not a mere rontioe teacher of his ihTorlte adenee; he baa 
hit upon Borel and effeetive methods for the illustration of its prindplea. In 
his writiaita, as well as his lectnrea, he is distinguished for the oompruiensiTe 
order of his statements, his symmetrical arrangement of sdentifio Iketa. and 
the lump7 manner In wnieh he addresses the intelleet throng the mediom 
of oenlar demonstration. In this last respect, his method Is both original 
and singnlaiiy ingenioo&^il^ T. DHbun*, 

With this plan a Test amount of information is attainaMe by mere Inmee- 
tion. In a mannfbrtnring commonly like onrs, chemistry should be stadied 
by Tonng and old, and In the wtn^ks or Mr. Yonmans the science Is p re s en ted 
In Its most attraetire and nseAil form.— .VeioarJ; JkM^ AdmertUer. 

Mr. Yonmans handles his snlrfect in a simple, yet masterly style, and we 
consider his Atlss uneqnalled in its simplicity and adaptation to the wants of 
both teacher and pnpiL— ilT. Y. Sun, 

If we were asked by a yonng loTcr of science what work we woold recom- 
mend as an Introduction to the interesting science of Chemistry, we would 
most confldentiy name this of Mr. YoumanSb Among all the works upon this 

Krt of natural adence which hare of late years been published, we do not 
ow of one which preeents Its prlndples so briefly ana vet so desrlr. It Is 
also a hmpy Idea to apply to Chemistry the method of diagrams, wnlch has 
succeeded so weU in the cognate sdenc^ and It Is a wonder that some of our 
great ones did not sooner think of It we are not at all surprised that so 
many profossors and prlndpals of academies should have spoken so fliTorably 
of It, for were we a proliDssor, we would discard eTcry other daas-book on 
the subject In order to adopt this without delay. * * U there be any thing, 
howeTei% that should please us as religious reViewers more than all the rest, 
we could easily find In it tiie spirit that continually, without any efTort, raises 
the author^s mind ^'from Nature up to Nature's God." It Is exceedingly 
gratifying to see this manUested by one who is certainly no iffnoramus, and 
the contrast it affords to the conduct of so many of our sdentifio men who 
are beginning to ape the Aeptidsm and philosophism of Europe, is an honor 
to Mr. Yonmans, w which he may be prouder than even his grrat chemical 
knowl sdge.— JMre^MlOais jro^asine, {Baltimore.) 



A AFFLMTON f CO^ FUBLIJSHMRB. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGR 

BT O. B. LATHAM, 11 D^ F. B. & 
12mo. 400 pages. Price |1 25. 

This work is designed for the use of students in th<i CTniyersity aiid 
High SehooU 

*• His work is rigldiy t^rlAntlfie, and h«nce poeseases s rare Talna. With the wldo> 
tftmMag growth of the A^io-Saxon dialeet, the immenfle preaant and prospeettya 
power of those with whom this is ttietr * mother tongue,* sach a treatise must be coonted 
aUke interesting and nsefuL"— Watchman and B^^leetar. 

**A work of great research, much learaiing, and to eyerj thinking scholar it will be a 
took of stadj. The Germanic origin of the English language, the aifinities of the Eng • 
Ml wtth other langoages, a sketch of the alphabet, a minute investigation of the etjm» 
ogjr of ttie language, Ac, of great value to every philol<^(lst"— O&ssreer. 



HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURK 

BY WILLIAM SPALDING, A. M. 

or LOOXC^ BBXrOBIO, AHD laRArHTIXai, XHTHS UJIiVMSi TT Or n. AHDSIWa 

12mo. 413 pages. Price |1 00. 

The abore work, -which is just published, is offered as a Text-book 
inr the use of advanoed Schools and Academies. It traces the literary 
progress of the nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon times, down to 
the present day. Commencing at this early period, it is bo eonstruoted 
as to introduce the reader gradually and easily to studies of this kind. 
Comparatiyely little speculation is presented, and those literary monu- 
ments of the earlier dates, which were thought most worthy of atten 
tion, are described with considerable fulness and in an attractive 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustained efforts 
are made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rela- 
tions between intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which criticism should be 
founded. The characteristics of the most celebrated modem works are 
analysed at considerable length. 

The manner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting, 

almost eomp«lling the reader to linger over his pages with tnwearied 

attentkm. 

Iff 



A AfrLETON f CO, fUBLISBMRB. 

CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 

BT EDWAU) £b TOUMASa 
12ina 840 Pages. Price ^6 Centib 

Erery page of this book bean eyidence of the authoi^s superioi 
ability of perfectly oonformiDg his style to the capacity of youth. Thk 
is a merit nurely possessed by the authors of scientific school-book% 
and will be appreciated by erery discriminating teadier. It is espe* 
eially commended by the eminently practical manner in which each 
snbject is presented. Its illustrations are drawn largely from the phe- 
nomena of daily experience* and the interest of the pnpil is speedily 
awakened by the consideration that Chemistry is not a matter belong* 
ing exelusiYcly to physicians and professors. 

Jnrom Pior. Vx. H. Bxoxlow, FHneipal <^ OUnton Btnd Aead&my, 

**The «mlno&t]7 pcMtloal dursoter of flie Cbas-Book trasting of the flunlllar ap- 
pUostkHia of the aoleikoe, Is in mj opinloii its chief exoellonoe, and giTes it s value ftt 
siqMfior to anj other work now beftve the pnblia** 

Frvm Datid Btmis A. M., formmiy Principal qf fk* JtathmnaUeal Department, 
amd Leeiurm' inlTatural ItUlotophif, OhemUtry and PhpHoloffv, in Odlmmbia CbL 

** Mb. YeuxAMS : Dxax Bn,— I haTO oazeftillj ozaminad your GbMs-Book on Chem- 
lalijr, and, in mj opinion, it is better adapted Jbr use in achoola and academies than any 
other woKk on the snljeet that has lUlen under mj obaervation. 

**I hope that the anooeea of your Ohm-Book will be proportionato to its mertti) and 
ttiat jonr efforts to diiTtaae the knowledge of Cbemistiy will be duly appreciated bj the 
ftknds of ednoation.** 

** Either tar Schools or for general reading, we know of no elementaij worts ea 
C ti si ii lBii/ whi«'i in ireiy req^t pleases ns so maoih as thla,**— Conik A d 9 art l$t r . 



CHART OF CHEMISTRY. 

BY XDWABD U TOUMAB& 

Toumans* Chart of Chemistry" accomplishes for the first tmie^ for 
chemistry, what maps and charts haye for geography, astronomy, ge<^ 
logy, and the other natural sciences^ by presenting a new and admii^ 
able method of illustrating this highly interesting and beautiful acienoeii 
Its plan is to represent chemical compositions to the eye by oolorad 
diagrams^ the areas of which express proportional quantities. 

above; in atlas forh 
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CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY B. N. OOMmeSt M. D. 
12ma 2Y0 pages. Price 90 Cents. 

This Tolume, which is well adapted to the wants of schools aud 
academies^ has been prepared from the " Pi-irciples of Physiology, 
by Comings and Comatock, and is brought oat in its present form at 
the nrgent request of numerous friends of education who haye highly 
eommended that work, which was found too ezpensiYe for general use 
in the school-room. 

It will be found to explain and illustrate fully and dearly as many 
principles of physiology as can be expected in a work of its limit 
That human physiology can be made more easy of comprehension, more 
profitable, and more attractive to the beginner of the study, by appro- 
priate references to the comparative physiology of the inferior animals, 
than by any other method, is an established fact in the mind of the 
author, which he has made eminently available in the preparation of 
this work, thus giving to this work peculiar claims to the attention cf 
teachers. 

The work is illustrated by 24 plates and numerous wood-engrav- 
ings^ comprising in all over 200 figures. 

COMPANION TO ABOVE. (In Press.) Containing illustrations 
and Questions. 

OOMMON SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. Dr. Comings. (Nearly Ready.) 

Ffwn Absahav Powelbon, Jr., Teacher, No. 204 SchertMrhom Street, Brooklyn, 

New York, 

** After a Tery luceftil ezsmiiuitioik of the Gaas-Book of Physiology, by Oomiog% I 
can freely say that I oonaider It a performance of aaperior excellence. It embodies a 
ftind of information snrpassing in importance and variety that of any other work of the 
kind which has come under my n'^'jkce.** 

Pi-om ilNDSKW J. Wellb, OUuton^ury, Conn, 

** It appean to me to be admirably adapted to the pnrpoao for which it was designed 
•ad I think will readily be admitted into oar schools." 

** The illnstrations are more complete, and in a style saperior to any I have erri 
•sen in a school-book, making it really attractive to the eye." 

From Wii. D. Shipmax, East JTaddam, CL 

** Please accept my thanks for a copy of your * dass-Book of Phjrslology, by Dr 
Oomings.* I have ^ven the work a somewhat eareftil examination, and am very strong^ 
Impressed with its value as an elementsiy work for schools and fkmHies. It eontai^^ 
a simple and lucid exhibition of the suljeot upon which it treats, and illustrates the 
Hlences by a great amount of instructive and curious Information, which cannot fiUl t« 
Aake it an attractive book for ingentoua younff penons.*' 
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MANUAL O F ELEMENTARY QEOLOQY 

BT BIB OHABLEB I.TXLL| IL A^ F. B. B. 
1 YoL 8ya 012 pagea. Price |1 7S. 

ThU is a reprint of the fourth Loudon edition of a work of disCin 

gnished reputation, beautifully- illustrated by Fiyb Hundred WooDcoTb 

Being the production of a writer who stands at the head of the deparl 

ment of knowledge which he has undertaken to ezpU.in, is sufficient 

gaar»ntj for the invaluable character of the work for the scientitic 

reader and observer, as well as for general use in our seminaries of 

learning. 

« * There Is no brtneh of Dstanl sdenoe where there Is a more qoicklj reeoning im- 
eesrtljf ftir new editions of elementaij hooks, thin Oeology. It is ItBdfhat the germ el 
a sdenoe, dsllf gathering fresh IhciB and extending its Jnria>Uotion over r ew fields of ob- 
seiTatlon. Ifhat was a utidKiaey aoeoont of its dlscoTeries a few jears ago, is now ob- 
sdete. And among the scholars and observers who hare done most to advance the 
sdenoe, and are most competent to einddate its present condition, Is the author of the 
vdnme before ns."— (^korZestoft Mereury, 



PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 

BY BIB CHABLES LTELL, A. &L, F. B. & 
1 Vol. 8vo. 884 pages. Price |2 26. 

*Thls Is a noblo volome of over 800 pages, 8vo., on fair paper, in dear type^ and 
aboadsntly Illustrated with maps, engravings and woodouts— an honor to the pnblishen 
who have issued it, and speaking wdl for the progress in Bdentlflc studies in this eoun* 
trjr— Inasmuch as It would not be re-published, without a fair frospect of a remnnerat- 
Icg Hie. It Is a book that we cannot pretend to review ; but we take pleasure in sn- 
nonndng Its appearance as a work which those of our readers Interested In the growings 
and In many respects very practical science of geology, will be glad to aee. The author 
stsnds among the foremost of those who have devoted themselves to reading the history 
of the earth as written in and upon its own bosom." — OhrUUan JUffitUr, 

**Itwli only be necesaaiy to announce this new and handsome edition of Lydl's 
standard woric on geology, to induce all lovers of this most instructive science, to seeun 
a eppy of the work, if posible ; for every snoceasive edition of such a work has a value 
which none of its predecessors had, inasmuch as new discoveries sre being constantly 
i&adeby the active author, and other dlstlngnished geologists, which Olustrata toplei 
ilaaossed In the work.*'— JSm^mi TV-at^Uer, 



GREEN'S BOTANY. 

QUARTO. BEATIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Designed for the Use of Schools 

(Nearly Ready.) 
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D. APPLBTON A C0:B PUBLICATIONB, 

(Sbttmtional Stjrt^Booke. 

GREEK AND I^ATIIf— Continued. 

BlBtA* !! TaWh T— fiflfnfp t 12mo 75 

n3BftAH.* ft ftwwiwjwit Mpt— ■ Notes by Spencer. 15hno 100 

CSAXFLIirS Short and CtomprdieiiBhw Ot0A l3mo 75 

dCEBO ])0 Offl0ii& Note* by Thatcher. 12mo 00 

Select Orstiooi. Notes by Johnson. IShno. -100 

BXBOIXlTUSi with Notes, by Prof. Johnson. 12rao 75 

HOBAGQB. With Notes, &e., by Lincoln. 12mo 125 

EEHDBIGI?8 Oxeek OUendOKiC ^stmo 100 

lACITVS' SitOriM. Notes by Tyler. ISmo 125 

Umi wiiMitM mnA Ag riftftla^ Notes by do. 12mo 02 

ZEirOFHOH'8 KemorabiliA. Notes by Robbins. New rev. edit 12rao. 1 00 

SALLUST, with Notes by ProC Butler. 12mo. 

KUHHSB*8 Stemenfarj Greek OTammar. By Edwards and Taylor. 

New improved edition. 12mo 1 50 

T.TVY, With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. 12nio. ICap 100 

QUIHTU8 CUKTlUSEinrUS' Lifo and Eipioiti of Alenader theChreat 

Edited and illustrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. 12mo 1 00 

SQPHOGLXr Oedipua Tyzaanni. With Englirii Notes, by Howard 

Crosby. ISmo 75 

FRENCH. 

BAPOI B'S Gr ammar Ibr Frenohmen to leanrEngliMh •! toI. i2mo i oo 

KEY to do. >••••. so 

CHOUQtJXTS Frenoh OoiiTeriatiomi and ])ialogiua. iSmo 50 

Tooog Ladiei^ Gaide to Fremdi Compoiitkm. i2mo 75 

OOLLOrS thramatie French Seeder. iSmo 100 

OOmrAV, A., Choix de Poeiiei. i2mo 100 

DS ITVA'8 Elementary French Seeder. lOmo 50 

fflmrift do iSmo 100 

i fMHKIiW ra TUT.infAQT ne- Edited by Surenne. ItoI. 18mo 50 

■ or bound in 2 toIs. 18mo 02 

Le Honvean Teatament. Par J. F. Ostervaid. 3Smo 38 

QLLEHDOEFFS Hew Xethod of Leaniing Freneh. Edited by J. L. Jewett 

12mo 1 00 

Metbod of Learning Freneh. By V. Value. l2mo. 100 

KEY to each voL 75 

Fint L O W OI U I in FronolL By G. W. Greene. 18mo 50 

CO MPAH IOlf to OUendorlTi French Grammar. By G. w. Greene. i2nio 75 

OLLEHBOBFFS Grammar flbr Spaniarda to Learn French. By Slmonne. i2mo. 2 00 

BOEKEB'S First French Beader. i2mo 1 00 

Second do. i2nio 125 

BO WAyS Modem French Beader. i2mo 75 

SIMOH HgS Treatiae en French Verba, ivol 60 

SFDSB8' and Snrenne'i Complete French and Engliah, and Engliah and 

F^wnoh DictionaZ7' With Pronunciation, &c., &c. One large 8vo. volume, 

of 1490 pp Sheep, 3 00 

SFDSB8 AHD SUBEHHFS Standard Prcnoiincing Dictionary of the French 

and English Langoagea. (School Edition.) Containing 973 pp. 12mo. new 

and large type 1 50 

SUBEJIIIK'S French and English and English and French Dictionary. 

16mo. 568 pp 90 

F^fcnch yaTinai and Tra veller's Oompnniftn. lOmo 62 

V0LTAIEV8 Histoire de Charles Xn. Par Surenne. 18mo 50 
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GERMAN. 

ASLBB'S Frogre«iT«66niia&Sead«r. l2mo 

Gemum uidEiigliah andEngliah and Gennan Dietioimzy. Com- 
piled from the best aathorities. 1 vol., large 8to. Half Rnsiia 

Abridged Gennan and En^iah and Engliah and German Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. 840 pp HalfRauiai 

ASLEB'S Hand-Book of CJerman Literature, i^mo 

BBTAirS Grammar finr Germani to Learn i^wgi^A. i2mo 

EICHHOBirSPraotiGal German Grammar. iStao 

OEHUGHLAGEB, J.C. A Fronoaneing German Boeder. 

OLLENDOBfFMS New Method of Learning German. Edited by G. J. Adler. i2mo. 
B EY to do. 

OLLEBDOBFFS Bow Grammar finr Germana to learn the T^wgH'^ Langoage. 

By P. Ga ndi. 12mo 

BET to do. 12mo 

ITAXIAlf. 

BABETirS Italian and Engliah and Engliah and Italian BietiLonaxy. Svois. 

8mo. cloth 

F0BE8TF8 Italian Beader. ismo . 

MEADOWS' Hew Italian and Engliah Dictionary. ItoI. iCmc... 

OLLEH DOBg FS New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by F. Foretti. 12mo. 

B EY to da •• 

OLLBHDOBFFS Primary LeHQUi in.Italian. ismo 




SPANISH. 



ISmo. 



BTJTL EB'S Bpani ah Teacher and Conoqnial Fhraae Book. 

DOB QtnXOTIE, (inSpanish.) 12mo 

DE Y EBgS Grammar of the Bpaniah Tiangnage. i2mo 

MAB DEVIL *8 Spaniah Beader. iSmo 

MABDEVIL'S Second Beader, in Spanish. i2mo 

MA BSg S Book-keeping in Spaniah. 8vo 

OLLBHDOBFFS Hew Method of TieamlTig Spaniah. By M. Velazquez 

and T. Si monnd. 12mo « 

B EY to do 

OLLBHDOBFFS Hew Method of Learning Engliah applied to the Spaniah. 

By Professors Palenzuela and Carenno. 12mo 

B qr to do. 

OLLEH DOBF TS Grammar Itar Spaniardato leamEngliah. By Palenzacla. l2mo. 

BE Ytodo. 

SIM0HHE*8 Grammar fbr Spaniardato learn French. I2me .^ 

BEYtodo. r 

SEOAHE'S Henman and Baretti'i Spanish and Engliah and Engliih and 

Spaniah Dictionary. By Vklazqusz. With Pronunciation, &e., 4&c. One 
lai^e Svo.vol. of 1400 pp 

—————— —^—- Abridged edit of do. 12mo nearly ready 

TOLOH* S Elem entary Spaniah Beader. I3me 

VELAZdUEZ* Hew Spaniah Beader. With Lexicon. 12me 

Spaniah Fhraae Book. i8mo 

FIBST BOOB in Orthography, (in Spanish.) l2mo 
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GESEBIUS'S Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rddlger. TransUted from the best 
German edition, by Conant 8vo 

STRIAG. 

TJHLElLUnrS SyriM Grammar. Translated from tha German. By Enech 
1 ToL f— 



Hutchinson. 



8to. 





